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Whatever improvements you need, 
you'd do well to get Catesbys 
Contracts to put things right. 

Ring them at Museum 7777 (or 
send a letter if you’re abroad). 
They are good at doing it all— 
replanning and building, 
laying new carpet, or giving 
you the right desk and 
chairs—all in the way you 
like, for a price that will 
please you. In no time at 
all, you'll have a good new 
office buzzing with new business. 


or adsorption driers. 
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BIRLEC LIMITED 


Equipment for 








heat treatment, melting 








and moisture adsorption 





Interior construction and furnishing by 


Cc ate sbys An A.E.. Company 


CONTRACTS 









BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle -upon- Tyne 






CATESBYS CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 
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16-storey cluster block, Bethnal Green, __ 


— aia 


goes up the Wates way—two floors a week 








Organisation so thorough that bottlenecks, shortages and delays are eliminated 
in advance—enthusiastic co-operation at every stage between developer, 
architect, engineer—and a building that goes up on time and within 

the budget. That’s the Wates way of building. 

And that’s why the Bethnal Green Borough Council chose Wates for this 

big new project—now running six months ahead of contract time. 
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| Architects: 
| Fry, Drew, Drake & Lasdun 


Structural Engineers: 
Ove Arup & Partners 


Chartered 
Quantity Surveyors: 
Cyril Sweett & Partners 


when | WATES PBS Es 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES: 1258-1260 LONDON ROAD * SWI16° Telephone: POLlards 5000 
NEW YORK 





Ideas become concrete 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM * DUBLIN * 
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 Here’s a man with a new factory on 
his mind. 
Problems dance before his eyes. 
How best to achieve that Class | rating for spread of flame? 


How to ensure really good thermal insulation? 
What about cost? 


Then he hears about Stramit Class | Slabs. 


Yes, his troubles are over. When he uses Stramit Class | slabs for the roof- 
decking in his new factory, he automatically achieves a Class | rating for spread of 
flame and superb thermal insulation values at no extra cost. And bearing in mind 
that Stramit slabs when used as roof-decking are part of the factory’s structure, their 
cost is amazingly low. As little as 1/3d. per square foot, in fact. 


Stramit Class | slabs, made from scientifically-compressed straw and covered with a 
special asbestos facing, are immensely strong and durable. Stramit is also available in 
many other grades and facings for use as wall-linings, ceilings, partitions and non- 
load-bearing thermal insulation. Perhaps it can solve one of your problems, too. 


For structural 
thermal insulation & 


a 


i aw a) £44 ~~ STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., 
% CLASS | - a Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Middx.: West Drayton 3751 


A Materials Handling Advisory 
Service is available to assist 
you with Materials Handling 


problems—this is a free ser- : , 

3 ie: ta -clliinial cial Glenfield Valves are installed for flow control and associated 
— oo 2 oe ve purposes in the culverts, pumping stations and elsewhere in 
without obligation by Con- many of the World’s important dry docks, including those 
veyancer—designers and manu- in Cape Town, Singapore, Southampton and Sydney, and 


are on order for the new installations at Bombay and 
facturers of the largest range Falmouth. 
of Fork Trucks and ancillary 


equipment. 


FREE — itiustrated literature is @ GACLL 
available on request giving full ‘|g 
details of the range of Electric— #% a oes Nt tate 

Diesel and Petrol models—including | FORK TRUCKS LTD ei t nk LS wy / KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


the new Reach Trucks—Flameproo! WARRINGT OR ENGLAND 
Electric models and the new Skid- 


‘ E E 
truck, Drum-truck and Hand-truck. OWEN ORGANISATION 


Head Office and Works: 


MEMBER OF TH 


Telephone WARRINGTON 35249 
Groms MYORAULICS WARPINGTON 
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A WATER TUBE BOILERS 


At their Hartlepool works Richardsons Westgarth build things, shell boilers, waste heat boilers, steam and gas turbines, 
water-tube boilers for electricity generating stations and for —_ alternators, compressors, condensers and feed water heaters, 
large industrial plants. These boilers are capable of evapora- they are particularly well able to undertake the design and 
ting a million pounds of steam an hour or more at tempera- installation of complete schemes for the supply of industrial 
tures up to 1,050°F. Since they also build, amongst other —_ steam and power from waste heat or any type of fuel. 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Combining the Land and Marine activities of: 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO, LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD, RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD, 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND - LONDON OFFICE: 58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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* Between 1939 and 1945 Dunlop supplied 
100,000 inflatable dinghies for use by 
aircrews. 


The most.efficient protection from exposure through 
marine emergency is by DUNLOP INFLATABLE LIFERAFTS 


Dunlop will give a first-class liferaft service. Their ample *experience of rubber and 
proofed fabrics is backed by vast production potential and a world-wide organisation. 
Dunlop Liferafts are supplied in valises or rigid containers in a full range 
of sizes. All are to complete M.O.T. standards, supplemented with unique Dunlop features. 
One of our technical advisers, experienced in sea rescue requirements, will 
gladly call upon you or supply further detailed information. 


DUNLOP LIFERAFTS 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, STOCKFIELD MILL, CHADDERTON, LANCS. PHONE: MAIN 6888/9 


sr/t.n/ 606 
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C. A. PARSONS & CO. LTD. 
These names 


A. REYROLLE & CO. LTD. 


make 


NUCLEAR 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO. LTD. 


POWER 


SIR ROBERT MCALPINE & SONS LTD. 
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Bradwell, Essex, has leapt into fame 

as the site of the first commercial 
nuclear power station in the world to’ 

be built by N.P.P.C. Eight names make 

The Nuclear Power Plant Company Limited. 
N.P.P.C. thus combines the resources 

of eight specialist companies whose individual 
skills are co-ordinated to form a 

unified team capable of undertaking the 
construction of complete nuclear 

power stations throughout the world. 


WHESSOE LTD. 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW LTD. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


Bradwell nuclear power station will have 
a guaranteed output of 300 Megawatts. It is 
being built by The Nuclear Power Plant Co. Ltd 


CLARKE, CHAPMAN & CO. LTD. 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board. - 





A Greater Britain through Ni 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED - BOOTHS HALL + KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE 


TGA NPS 
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Bringing 
new life 
to 
Southern 


Southern Italy, overpopulated, its soil eroded and 
impoverished by endless cultivations, is by European 


raising the standard of living in an area where over 50%, 
of the male population are unemployed. An important 


standards an acutely ‘depressed’ area. One reason for 
this is its isolation from the rest of Italy. In such rough, 
mountainous country communications are difficult. 
Recently a ten-year development plan for the South, 
including land reclamation and the building of roads, 
railways and aqueducts, has been undertaken at the 
expense of the Italian Government. This will attract 


part of this development project is the doubling of the 
railway track for more than 80 miles between Battipaglia 
near Salerno, and Villa San Giovanni in the ‘toe’ of 
Italy. Atlas Copco compressed air equipment and 
Sandvik Coromant drill steels are being widely used in 
the construction of tunnels, bridges, viaducts and tracks 
for this vital new communication system — and also in 


investment capital and bring new life to the land, new water power projects for the South. 


Sculpture by compressed air 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the 
means for all its many applications. Atlas Copco pneumatic 
tools have been designed especially for stone carving and 
are used with great success by sculptors in Sweden. They 
enable faster work to be done and facilitate the carving of 
very hard stone, which would be difficult to work by hand, 
The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for 
the manufacture of compressed air equipment and its 
distribution and servicing in 90 countries throughout 
the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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A Prospect 
of the Summit 


[ite notes that pass between heads of government have ceased, for 
the moment, to read like the minutes of sub-committees ; under 
the pressure and stimulus of the Middle Eastern crisis, there is 

visibly a return to the practice of the great men writing their letters 

themselves. Mr Khrushchev’s messages of last Saturday, confronting 
the western powers with the demand for an immediate summit confer- 
ence, bore Mr Khrushchev’s personal imprint: urgent and vivid, making 
its points in hammer-blows. To drive home the urgency he accepted the 

Anglo-American counter-proposal on Wednesday in what must be 

record time. 

Anyone may show that Mr Khrushchev makes light of logic ; in argu- 
mentation he is outrageous with his own special outrageousness. From 
his artless mixture of insult with man-to-man appeal, it is easy to picture 
the sort of summit meeting that presents itself to his mind’s eye— 
something like the Mecklenburger’s idea of heaven, where the righteous 
sit in front and eat, and eat, and eat, but the ungodly sit at the back and 
digest, and digest, and digest. President Eisenhower, Mr Macmillan, 
and General de Gaulle have shown a natural reluctance to rush to Geneva 
for a session of indigestion. Yet there was an earnestness and an impact 
in Mr Khrushchev’s messages that made it impossible for the western 
leaders to turn him down out of hand. If they had doubted the earnest- 
ness, there were the manceuvres in Transcaucasia, Turkmenistan, and 
Bulgaria, the mass meetings in the towns of Russia and Central Asia, 
the military talks in Cairo, the meeting with President Nasser in Moscow, 
and the stage thunder of press and radio in full blast to show that the 
Russian rulers were thoroughly aroused and exerting themselves to 
arouse their people. Who would have thought that Soviet policy had 
just won a brilliant trick, and that the West had suffered a grave reverse, 
by the revolution in Baghdad which forced the Americans and the British 
to take up exposed and unpromising positions in Lebanon and Jordan ? 

Yet the truth seems to be that the Russian leaders are in as much 
of a dilemma as the West is. They do not want war, they believe that 
a danger of war exists, and they see western military activity in the 
Middle East as a threat to themselves. At home they are engaged on 
vast economic projects and on still vaster reforms in economic and social 
organisation: to judge by the appearances of the last few months, Mr 
Khrushchev, faced with dissent from some powerful colleagues, has 
bought their acquiescence to his bold domestic reforms by the repression 
of revisionists, the dragooning of the satellites, and the hardening of 
foreign policy, especially in Europe. He cannot afford meekly to accept 
strategic reverses or military rebuffs from the West ; nor, equally, can 
he afford to risk going to war. In the circumstances, when he asked 
for a summit meeting he may well have meant what he said: 


The chief thing is not to delay, not to waste precious time for nothing, 
as the guns are already beginning to fire. 
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This is the sort of language that, for good or for ill, 
bas an impact in the world, and it is not much use for 
Mr Khrushchev’s western addressees tv point out, truly 
enough, that the only guns fired yet have been those 
that slaughtered the leading men of the Iraqi kingdom. 
Two, at least, of their replies showed strong marks 
of having been written by the men who signed 
them. General de Gaulle wrote in a vein of his own: 
incisive, economical, elegant. Since he has the good 
fortune to stand somewhat on the sidelines in the 
present crisis, a summit meeting holds no terrors for 
him ; but he invited Mr Khrushchev to calm down first, 
and he made a scrupulous concession to the desire of 
London and Washington that the forum of the United 
Nations should not at this stage be abandoned. Why 
London and Washington should have (even momen- 
tarily) thought this particular patch of ground so advan- 
tageous to stand on is not at all clear; perhaps it simply 
appealed as a way to avoid a meeting called and 
arranged by Mr Khrushchev a la Mecklenburg. 


S TILL, for all their insistence on the United Nations 

as the platform on which to meet, Washington and 
London appeared on Wednesday to leave no doubt that 
they would meet—London, through the voice of Mr 
Macmillan (again, a personal voice speaking with 
characteristic effect, tersely and straightforwardly), 
expressing its readiness without further qualification. 
In Washington there was evidently more hesitation, and 
the signs of British persuasion were evident. Mr Eisen- 
hower said on Wednesday that, if a meeting was wanted, 
the United States would join in. He was speaking of a 
Security Council meeting with ministers or heads of 
government, leaving it open whether he personally 
would go, or not. 

This device of a more elevated meeting of the 
Security Council is the one that looks likely to be 
adopted, now that Moscow (to the evident alarm of 
Washington) has accepted it, bringing in the Arab 
States for good measure. It has obvious disadvantages. 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek would have to be persuaded 
not to take his seat ; and who—before the meeting— 
would decide between rival Iraqi delegates ? But these 
are not insuperable difficulties. Mr Khrushchev’s pro- 
posed composition—Russia, the three western powers, 
India and Mr Hammarskj6ld—would have been simpler 
and easier to work. The western powers, however, may 
perhaps have feared that this would have implied an 
admission of a Soviet right to wield influence in Middle 
Eastern affairs. The admission is not, of course, avoid- 
able for much longer. Very likely they would have 
been wiser to make it two or three years ago ; if they 
had, their path through Middle Eastern politics since 
then would not have been smoother, but it might have 
been less beguiling and less treacherous. But they are 
not yet ready to make it. With a fairly powerful Ameri- 
can force dug in in Lebanon, a slender British one 
holding the airfield at Amman, the new face of Iraq 
still inscrutable, and much of the Arab world still hold- 
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ing its breath, it is clear that they will wait, if they can, 
before taking drastic new decisions. 


T is not hard to see the need for a meeting. The 
dangers that are seen in it in Washington are 
dangers not so much of holding it as of bungling it, with 
public sessions and propaganda speeches, which it is 
best to avoid. What is hard to see is what the statesmen 
will discuss when they meet. Mr Khrushchev spoke of 
“ stopping the military conflict that has started.” But it 
has not started ; we have only seen a part of the pre- 
liminary rush to take up positions ; and since neither 
side wants war, war will be deferred if it is not averted. 
What is wanted is to put limits to the political and 
strategic conflict. If that is to be done, neither side can 
have all that it would want, but both must be assured 
that its central interests will, within limits, be left alone 
by the other. To attain that degree of accommodation 
between East and West will be hard ; to make it harder, 
it must be understood that the accommodation could 
not possibly work unless it were such that the peoples 
of the Middle East could themselves accept it. For, 
though they are not strong enough yet to impose an 
order of their own upon their region, the upheavals of 
the last three years have shown them, in a world in 
which the strong are at loggerheads, strong enough to 
upset any system that blocks their way. 

This fact will necessarily cut across any conventional 
great-power solution on the lines either of spheres of 
interest or of neutralisation. The West could not give 
up its oil interests, which run through the centre of 
the region from the Mediterranean coast down through 
the Persian Gulf. It cannot expect to recover influence 
in Egypt, nor can it abandon its remaining allies of the 
northern tier, Russia’s neighbours, Turkey and Iran. 
No agreed pattern of spheres of interest looks possible. 

In Washington, it is reported, thought is being given 
to a partial settlement by neutralisation, particularly 
of Lebanon and of Iraq, on something like the Austrian 
model. Tempting as it must be to an American govern- 
ment looking for ways of getting its marines back to 
their ships, this, too, is probably illusory. The integrity 
and independence of Austria are guaranteed by the 
powers ; while pan-Germanism sleeps, and so long as 
the stalemate in central Europe remains accepted, the 
self-denying ordinance can work. But the artificial 
frontiers of the Middle East are in flux: who can say, 
after the submission of Syria to pan-Arabism, how long 
the peoples of Jordan and Iraq will consent to remain 
independent national states ? As for their neutrality, 
these states—and even Lebanon, which would be the 
most pacific of them, and perhaps the most apt for 
neutralisation, if it were not torn asunder by its own 
divisions—are still in a state of war with Israel, whose 
life they harass with every form of enmity and boycott 
open to them. In the present upheaval, some elements 
flow from the artificial division of the Arab world forty 
years ago, others from the Palestine war ten years ago. 
Neither of these agents of restlessness has ceased to 
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ferment. They would be bold heads of government who 
guaranteed that this seething flux should be preserved 
unchanged. 
There is, then, no Middle Eastern settlement that 
the heads of government of the great powers could 
arrive at at this time, even with a great deal more good- 
will and more mutual confidence than they possess. 
Can they agree upon areas that they will stay out of ? 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq: these are all 
places where the great powers can now do no good 
and where they can only burn their fingers. It will be 
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hard for Moscow and the West to make this admission 
face to face, and harder still for them to trust each 
other to. act upon it. Still, if there must be a 
limited objective—as there must—then it can hardly 
be other than to detach the conflict of the world powers 
from the cockpit of Arab nationalism, so that world 
peace is not at the mercy of the turns and twists of 
Arab politics. Whatever they do, the drama of Arab 
politics is not concluded, and no concert of powers can 
ring down the curtain ; perhaps the wisest spectator 
is he who keeps his seat. 


Nationalism Wins a Round 


HOUGH the revolution in Iraq is nearly a fortnight 
Toe reliable reports of the situation there, and of 

the coup in which Nuri es-Said, his government, 
and the Hashemite dynasty were destroyed, brutally, 
in a couple of hours, have only just begun to come in. 
Many of the details are still missing. But the causes 
of the revolt are clear enough. There had never been 
any sense of popular participation in the series of 
governments led or engineered by Nuri es-Said. Little 
feeling of loyalty to the Hashemite regime existed. 
Among Iraqis in general there were, on the other hand, 
widespread desires to be Arab and to be neutral ; and 
these aspirations, they felt, were blocked by their 
government’s estrangement from Cairo and by the 
Baghdad Pact. 

In the alarm about the violent manner and dis- 
turbing implications of the revolt, it is being said in 
western capitals that the new government in Baghdad 
cannot be accepted in international society because some 
of its members are former colleagues of Rashid Ali 
al-Kailani. The coup d’état of 1941, led by Rashid Ali, 
had to be put down by outside forces because it was 
made in league with Nazi Germany, whose interests, at 
the time, it served. In the years since the war the 
Rashid Ali coup has come to be recognised as being 
more of an attempt of genuine Iraqi nationalism to 
assert itself than merely a wicked fascist plot. Anti- 
British feeling in Iraq was caused then, as now, by local 
resentments and by the frustration of the general Arab 
nationalist movement. It was aggravated by the spec- 
tacular German successes early in the war. Rashid Ali 
conveniently assumed the leadership of a movement 
which had long been in existence. When their turn 
came, the present revolutionary leaders took over in 
much the same way and for the same reasons. The 
difference now is that they have behind them a still 
bigger and far more articulate volume of Iraqi dis- 
content, together with the powerful support of 
triumphant Arab nationalism in other Arab countries. 

The revolt was well organised and appears to have 
received immediate popular support. The loyalist divi- 
sions reported marching on Baghdad from the north 


have failed to materialise. The country is quiet. The 
ugly blot on the slate of the new government is the 
murder of the Prime Minister, the Hashemite family, 
and several foreigners in the violence of the first 
morning. The situation cannot be compared with that 
of Egypt in 1952. King Faisal, a shy and unassuming 
young man, was no Farouk. Under Nuri’s firm rule 
no Iraqi politician made the fortune from government 
that every Egyptian pasha used to grab as his right. 


. new rulers of Iraq are a mixed bag of soldiers 
and politicians who have previously found unity 
only in their opposition to the policies of Nuri es-Said. 
There have been attempts to find out which is the 
Muhammad Naguib of the movement and which is 
the Gamal Abdul Nasser ; but the analogy of the Egyp- 
tian revolution does not seem to fit. The Iraqi officer 
corps never went through the process of realignment 
and sorting-out that the Egyptian army had as a result 
of its defeat in the Palestine war of 1948. The new 
prime minister, Abdul Karim Qasim, has been described 
as a firm disciplinarian whose troops were several times 
used to put down political disturbances, and as a soldier 
who bought footballs for his men out of his own money. 

The head of the Sovereignty Council is General 
Najib al-Rubai, an army officer who accepted Saudi 
money to overthrow Nuri several years ago; but all 
he then got for his efforts was an unwanted appointment 
as Nuri’s Ambassador to Jiddah, where he remained 
until recently. He is said to be an extremely pious 
Moslem and is probably as right-wing as Nuri ever 
was. The other two members of the council are 
Muhammad Mahdi Kubbah, head of the Istiqeal party 
which Nuri suppressed, and Khalid Naqshabandi, 
recently governor of the northern province of Erbil. 
Qasim is a Sunni Moslem Arab, Kubbah belongs to a 
prominent Baghdad Shia family, and Naqshabandi is 
a Kurd. 

A month ago the western world would have been 
relieved of many of its headaches if the Iraqi 
government and the United Arab Republic had been 
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able to conclude the treaty of mutual defence which 
Colonel Aref, the new deputy prime minister, and Presi- 
dent Nasser signed in Damascus on July 2oth. It is 
difficult to see why it took a revolution in Iraq, the 
landing of American marines in Lebanon, and the land- 
ing of British troops in Jordan to achieve a working 
agreement between the two leading Arab countries of 
the Middle East. The pact should put an end to what 
has been the greatest immediate danger to western 
interests in the Arab Middle East, the rivalry between 
Cairo and Baghdad. The pipelines to the Mediter- 
ranean may now be safe all the way. The expensive 
intrigues between the two governments are no longer 
needed. No longer will the shrill radio voices of Cairo 
and Baghdad keep the desert air hot with insults. 

There are, of course, other questions to be answered. 
Will this triumph satisfy the aspirations of Arab 
nationalism as preached by President Nasser or must 
Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait fall into 
line ? At the sixth anniversary celebrations of the 
Egyptian revolution, on July 22nd, Nasser gave part 
of the answer. He proclaimed that King Hussein, too, 
would be defeated and that the flags of victory would 
fly over every Arab city. 

Now that the dust is beginning to settle in Baghdad 
the new government is being almost embarrassingly 
proper in its relations with western countries. Oil con- 
tinues to flow through the pipelines and oil companies 
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have been assured of the government’s co-operation. 
The leaders say they do not intend to join the United 
Arab Republic. On paper, Iraq still belongs to the 
Baghdad pact. No Iraqi statement has been made con- 
cerning withdrawal from the pact; according to the 
treaty a year’s notice is required ; but no Iraqi repre- 
sentative has turned up yet for the meetings which have 
just started in London. 

Internally, the Iraqi revolution is a _ success, 
Externally, it enjoys effective moral support from 
the Arab countries and from the Soviet block ; but the 
West for the present opposes it as an ally of Arab 
nationalism subject to possible communist influences. 
This western attitude may prove long-lived or short- 
lived ; the West may choose to overlook the crimes 
committed by the revolution and enter into normal rela- 
tions with it; or the long and barren conflict may 
continue indefinitely. In the alarm set off by the Iraq 
revolution America and Britain sent troops to prop up 
the faltering regimes in Lebanon and Jordan; new 
trouble in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, or any of the Persian 
Gulf states may prompt them to move troops there as 
well. Iraq’s future international position is not pre- 
determined ; and it is not in the hands of the new Iraqi 
leaders alone. It will be influenced by évents, still 
unpredictable in these remaining Arab countries, and 
by the West’s reactions to those events. But the new 
regime there is a fact which must now be lived with. 


The Last No Trump 


The eighth and culminating Labour policy pamphlet is 


an anti-climax. 


The zealots have been muzzled, 


but the experiment of policy-making in a vacuum 
has almost comically failed 


HE Labour party has its own peculiar system for 
composing its policy statements for the next 


election. This is for a group of zealots to draft 
some frightening first proposals, and then for 
Mr’ Gaitskell and the majority of a committee to 
cross them out and fill up with padding. The last 
document in the present series, Plan for Progress, bears 
all the marks of this system. Because traces of the first 
draft remain, the Tories will have some justifiable fun 
in quoting certain passages to make the floating voters’ 
flesh creep. But for those who are primarily interested 
in knowing what a Labour Government really would do 
with the economy, this document is less a menace than 
a joke. 
The keynote of Labour’s policy is stated to be 
expansion. That is of course the right note for Labour 
to'strike, and one should greet the new battlecry with 


a loud cheer ; a short time ago it was said that the 
keynote would be equality. Once the theme was 
decided, however, the policy committee has apparently 
had to edit frantically the zealots’ ideas of how to 
develop it. The statement that present stagnation 
“is the direct result of the Government’s refusal to 
plan,” is an obvious hangover from the first draft. 
Labour, by contrast, will go in for planning, This to 
the zealots means that.it should set up a row of tigers 
to encourage businessmen by springing out upon them ; 
but in the final draft, under Mr Gaitskell’s careful 
dentistry, each tiger’s tooth is drawn, one by one. 
Forward, as the first tiger, the old Labour idea of a 
National Investment Board, which was originally to be 
an executive body to do businessmen’s investment for 
them; now, however, it is to be a discussion group 
which will “spotlight investment needs” by writing 
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reports. Forward, as the second tiger, the dread 
discovery that, although the raising of new money can 
be “usefully ” controlled by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, it “is illogical that there should be . . . no 
control over internally accumulated capital funds.” 
Clearly, says the document, Labour must do something 
about this intolerable situation whereby the “few 
hundred dominant firms” who play the “ key role in 
investment in the private sector ” are allowed to invest 
their own money as they like. But all that it proposes 
is that “a Labour government will . . . require the 
large firms to draw up and report their investment plans 
in greater detail and on a longer term basis.” 

Although it believes in heavy investment at home, 
Labour also believes in heavy investment abroad. For 
this reason “Britain must earn an adequate export 
surplus . . . to enable us to play a far more important 
role in helping the under-developed countries.” On 
the import side, Labour’s main contribution towards 
improving our balance of payments surplus will 
apparently be to agree to buy commodities from sterling 
area countries at above the world price, on the thesis 
that cheaper commodities from outside the sterling 
area are bad things. On the export side, it is noted 
reprovingly that “too many firms adopt a take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude towards overseas customers,” and 
premonitory sounds are made which suggest that the 
original draft may here have brought another tiger into 
the arena. But the final document fades away into such 
sentences as that the last Labour Government achieved 
a great deal “ by constant publicity and propaganda ” 
and “‘ we shall also review the whole question of export 
credits.” No votes are to be lost by that. 

A whole chapter on “Industry and Efficiency” 
follows ; it comes to the triumphant final sentence that 
“we shall, therefore, seek to promote management 
studies both outside and inside British industry.” 
Confidence is recognised as important, and is con- 
scripted for socialist service. ‘“‘ There is little reason 
to doubt,” says the statement, “that the return to 
power of a Labour Government, pursuing policies of 
expansion and full employment, will in itself do much 
to create an expansionist mood in British industry.” 
British industrialists, unaware that this would be their 
reaction to the accession of Mr Gaitskell, will blink. 


D any important points emerge from what may 
not unfairly be summarised as fifty-six pages of 
bathos ? Three deserve to be noted. One, which has 
already been briefly commented upon, is the itch that 
is growing in the Labour party to make the sterling 
area into more of an autarkic block. The second point, 
almost equally depressing, is the preference for higher 
taxes rather than high interest rates as the main con- 
troller of the economy ; Labour does not seem to have 
any better argument for this than that the Tories have, 
on balance, put the emphasis of their policy the other 
way round. 
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The third point is Labour’s attitude towards prices. 
This is the part of the document which the real planners 
of Labour policy are known to have approached with 
the greatest seriousness—and with the most honest 
intent. They recognised, first, that if they were to put 
their main emphasis on expansion then they must 
accept that they could not also put it on keeping down 
the cost of living ; so they will try to combine expansion 
with only “reasonable stability of prices” (where 
everywhere else they promise the moon). Even to 
achieve “ reasonable ” stability of prices, however, they 
must tackle the problems set by the trade unions. The 
way in which they hoped to do this—and for two years 
they had hoped that this would be the great achieve- 
ment of this final policy document—was by means of 
a great Labour Party-Trades Union Congress concordat. 
But it is as clear as the horn-rimmed spectacles on 
Mr Cousins’s determined nose that this approach has 
been a complete failure. 


ro expresses its determination to follow a 
policy of fair shares and to try to secure a tem- 
porary price freeze, in the hope that “a permanent 
peace settlement may grow from a temporary truce.” 
To achieve this temporary truce, the statement says, 
“ might require in the first place somewhat exceptional 
action on the part of the Government.” (Here it edges 
towards, but does not explicitly adopt, advocacy of tem- 
porory price controls.) This temporary price truce, 
however, would only have meaning if the trade unions 
agreed not to raise wages ; it is obvious that Mr Gait- 
skell fought hard to achieve a promise from the trade 
union leaders on his executive that some sort of a wage 
freeze might be acceptable in those conditions. What he 
has got instead is a tiny peep of a statement. 

In the conditions of full employment prevailing since 
the war the trade unions, despite at times severe 
provocation, have behaved with moderation and restraint. 
A government which is determined to restore a climate 
of expansion, maintain fair play between different 
sections of the community, promote greater equality, 
and create a price-truce, has the right to rely on the 
goodwill and co-operation of the trade union movement, 
as of every other responsible organisation in the country. 

Translated into practice under a Labour government 
this would amount to nothing at all. 

Plan for Progress is the last in the series of eight 
policy documents promised at the Labour conference 
of 1955. It is the final instalment of the “ three-year 
programme of democratic policy-making on which the 
work of the next Labour government [will] be based.” 
Some comment is now required on this whole exercise 
of policy-making by committee. The results have been 
rather surprising. ‘ 

When the programme was announced in 19§5, the 
fear was expressed in these columns that it might 
intensify the iniquitous doctrine of the electoral 
mandate: that the next Labour government might find 
itself saddled with specific, inescapable and damaging 
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commitments, thought up many months and even years 
before anybody could have any idea of the actual 
circumstances under which that government would 
have to work. In the event, the experiment can 
now be seen to have had almost precisely the 
opposite effect. 

It has done something to diminish Labour’s belief in 
the doctrine of the mandate, and thank heavens for 
that. True, the first important policy document, 
Towards Equality—which was produced eariy because 
the party then believed that equality should be one of 
its basic tenets—ostensibly committed the party to 
certain unwisely specific policies in the taxation field ; 
but when Labour’s eventual election manifesto is 
written, many of its commitments are now likely to be 
wisely forgotten. One other document, Homes for Ali, 
committed the party to a specific absurdity in the 
scheme for the municipalisation of most rented houses ; 
but the odds are now that this commitment, too, may be 
modified out of recognition when the final election 


The production of tape recorders for use in the 
home is becoming a major entertainment 
industry 


since the war has been that of the business 
dictating machine which has established itself as 
a growing form of do-it-yourself entertainment. In this 
latter role the tape recorder has already passed well 
beyond the adult toy shop stage in Britain and is now 
paddling on the seductive shores of the mass market. 
It has come a long way in a remarkably short time. 
Developed in Nazi Germany just before the last war, 
the tape recorder was finally adapted to practical use 
by about 1944. When the liberating Allied troops took 
over Radio Luxembourg, they found recording 
apparatus that the experts never dreamed existed. 
The trail had thus been blazed from the business 
dictating machine—in which the need was only for 
rough and very ready operation—to accurate sound 
reproducers, which business men were quick to see 
could enter an entirely different market. By 1948 
American producers had created and were catering for 
a domestic market in these new uses in a big way, and 
at least one high-fidelity British producer was also start- 
ing up operations. The German industry also put its 
first complete fidelity recorder on to its domestic market 
in that year, and was quickly a big exporter. 
In the beginning, apart from its convenience in some 


()' of the most unusual commercial success stories 


offices, only specialist users (like radio stations and | 


gramophone recording companies) and “ enthusiasts ” 
welcomed the machine ; and sales in Britain were small. 
But by 1955, sales in this country had crept up to 40,000 
a year. Today they are variously estimated at between 
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manifesto is written. With the exception of these two 
—and the suspect mathematics of the superannuation 
document—the other policy documents have repre- 
sented a steady attempt to get out from under. 

The old catchphrases of the left—nationalisation, 
comprehensive schools for all, and the rest of them— 
have been covered over with persiflage about state share 
purchases, encouragement to local education authorities 
to experiment, and a general scramble for every pressure 
group’s' vote. The reports, in short, have been wet 
rather than wild. If Labour returns to Opposition in a 
new Parliament, this almost comic experiment in first 
whipping up dangerous thoughts and then muzzling 
them seems unlikely to be repeated. But, muzzled or 
muffied though they may be, those eight documents 
do still illustrate the basic defect of the Labour party. 
The troub!e is not that Labour has no policy ; it is that 
the party always itches to have too many policies for 
either the economic comfort of the nation or the 
political comfort of the British people. 


60,000 and 80,000 a year, and there are nearly a hun- 
dred different models on the British market. They 
range in price from just under {£40 for the cheapest 
and most austere types, up to around £120 for types 
designed for the more fastidious enthusiast ; very 
special models for studio work can cost over £1,000. 


HE market has split into three fairly distinct parts. 
Business dictating machines—where high-class 
reproduction of sound is not usually important, but 
only intelligibility is required—are one distinct part. 
Secondly, there has been a boom in accurate sound 
reproducers for more general use, some at work and 
some for pleasure. Among the former are a tribe of 
avant-garde churchmen, delving psychiatrists and pro- 
gressive teachers. To users in the home, tape recorders 
were sold at first on the novelty attraction of “ hearing 





one’s Own ” or to record a special event, like a wedding 
or baby’s first gurgle. They were quickly seen to have 
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some analogies with the camera, and are used by orni- 
thological enthusiasts to record esoteric bird calls and by 
other sorts of enthusiasts to record speeches by public 
figures (this last use could raise some interesting prob- 
lems of copyright). Thirdly, however—requiring 
higher fidelity and becoming in some ways a different 
market—are the people who want to use tape recorders 
for some musical purpose. 

“Our average customer is looking for good reproduc- 
tion of good music,” said one quality dealer, who sold 
tape recorders in a price range near to {100. With 
very high frequency radio broadcasting (which excludes 
most atmospheric interference) providing almost perfect 
reception, the collector of classical music has found 
that he can make high fidelity recordings of several 
symphonies for a song—on a {£2 tape. Technically, 
this is contrary to the contract into which a radio owner 
enters when he takes out a radio licence, and the pro- 
ducers have to be careful when wording their advertise- 
ments ; but as the BBC obviously cannot stop home 
recording, the gramophone companies have to lump it. 

Possibly the most important trend of all, however, 
is the inrush which tape recorders have made into the 
teenage market: the chief attraction here is that 
“pops” can be recorded at a fraction of the price of 
an ordinary disc and erased as soon as the song palls 
(which popular songs do very quickly). Once the basic 
capital expenditure has been made on a machine and 
microphone, this is definitely an economic proposition, 
for the price of a cheap tape recorder is only 50 per 
cent greater than that of a decent gramophone. After 
the hire purchase payments have been made on the 
television set, the tape recorder now quite frequently 
becomes the next thing on the list for the hire purchas- 
ing family with teenage children. “ Tape Pals ” clubs 
are springing up all over the country and the boom is 
on. It will be surprising if, within the next two years, 
sales in Britain do not rise above 100,000 a year. 


T pattern of production in this entirely new 
industry is a fascinating study in national industrial 
characteristics. A very large share of the tape recorders 
now on sale for general and business use in this country 
are direct imports from one big German concern, which 
also has a British subsidiary ; imported models from 
other continental countries are also available here. The 
British firms concerned with the manufacture of tape 
recorders are of two sorts. Only a few manufacture 
all or most of their components, building completely to 
their own designs. Their most signal successes have 
probably been at or near the top end of the fidelity 
market, and they have built up a good business in 
exports of high-grade equipment to fidelity enthusiasts 
in the United States. Secondly, a Tom Tiddlers’ 
ground of very small British assembling firms has grown 
up; by using a common tape-deck, which is the basic 
chassis, and buying most of its spare parts out, a small 
firm which assembles only two or three dozen machines 
a week can apparently still make a reasonable profit. 
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All the signs suggest that the industry is going to see 
a deal of technical innovation—and a great widening 
in the market for its products—in the next few years. 
If the teen-age craze is going to be important, a major 
question will be whether the main demand will be for 
cheapness or for quality ; complaints are heard from 
established producers that the term “ high fidelity ” is 
by no means precisely defined. If the demand is for 
quality, established British producers are well placed 
to meet it. This country—and America—have been 
well to the fore in machines which give such expert 
delights as stereophonic sound ; the same innovation is 
also being developed on gramophone records, but the 
trade claims that much greater fidelity can be obtained 
from a stereophonic tape recorder. 


A second trend will be towards changes in the size of 
the machines. Some present tape recorders tend to get 
the worst of both worlds in this respect. Those used 
for music reproduction at home often do not need to 
be portable—and technical efficiency is lost and costs 
increased by the need in portable sets to keep speakers 
down to size. In recognition of this, console models, 
selling at around £80 have been on the market for 
some time. For businessmen and others who want 
to carry their tape recorders about, however, even a 
20 lb burden becomes a fatiguing bore after a time. 
One trend in the industry is therefore towards copying 
those midget radio sets that can be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket; these need very small valves (called 
“ transistors ”) about the dimensions of a .22 bullet and 
printed circuits etched on wafer thin sheets of copper 
foil. These components cannot yet give reproductions 
of a quality required for musical recordings, but it is 
not in that market that portability is important ; small 
components are also expensive, but their price will 
drop in time. 

Innovations in the more distant future could be more 
startling still. Some Jules Verne-ish prophecies have 
been made, such as that one day the morning news- 
paper may be delivered out of the television set, printed 
electronically and jettisoned through a slot. That day, 
to most people, will look a long way off. But are all the 
science-fiction type ideas about tape recorders neces- 
sarily so much further off than many normal conveni- 
ences of today must have seemed to be fifty years ago ? 

The advantages of the written over the spoken word, 
in all forms of communication, have always been that 
it can be kept recorded, that it can be studied a second 
and a third time for reference, and that it can be carried 
about in a portable form ; the disadvantages are that 
the written word misses some of the nuances and 
actuality which only the spoken word can carry, that 
words can be spoken more quickly than they are written, 
and that written words cannot be studied while doing 
some other things (like driving a car to the office). 
As an exercise in long-term speculation it is worth 
taking note that tape recorders are changing this balance 
of advantages and disadvantages, in almost every 
respect, very considerably. Only a rash prophet will 
set limits on where they might not go from here. 
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Where They All Stand 


ORLD reactions to the Middle East 

crisis were not confined to the 
familiar alignments and alliances of the 
past. There were some surprises and 
hurried reversals. It was, perhaps, the 
first time in the postwar world that no 
nation—outside the communist block— 
could be taken for granted. Detailed 
reports from our correspondents in 
Beirut, Israel, Paris and Bonn appear in 
“The World Overseas ” on pages 299 to 
301. Our Washington correspondent 
writes on page 289. A brief guide to 
where everyone stands, or stood, 
follows : 


MONOLITHIC INDIGNATION 


Until Mr Khrushchev released his 
diplomatic fireworks late in the after- 
noon of Saturday, July 19th—important 
Soviet announcements are usually so 
timed that they reach the Sunday press in 
the West—the Russian reactions to this 
Middle Eastern crisis closely resembled 
the Soviet attitude to the “ Franco- 
British imperialist adventure” in the 
Suez canal. But this time the situation 
is even more serious: the Arabs have 
become, between the Suez and _ this 
crisis, more ambitious; and __ this 
time, the Americans are _ directly 
involved. The Soviet propaganda 
apparatus went into action a few hours 
after the announcement of the Iraq 
coup ; from the moment the American 
landings in Lebanon were first an- 
nounced it went into top gear, and it 
has stayed there ever since. 

On July 15th, Pravda published a 
background article on Iraq, which 
summed up the country’s history as a 
story of colonial dependence on Britain. 
On the following day, the same paper 
denounced the action of the US Marines 
as a “direct act of war and open 
piracy.” On the same day the Soviet 
statement on the events in the Middle 
Fast was published. After having dis- 
puted the White House statement of the 
15th, the Russians maintained in their 
communiqué that “the real reason for 
armed US intervention in the Lebanon 
is the desire of the oil monopolies of the 
USA and other western powers to retain 
their colonialist hold on the Middle East 
countries and also the obvious bank- 
ruptcy of their policy in the Arab East, 
the collapse of the Baghdad pact and of 
the notorious Dulles-Eisenhower doc- 


trine.” 
By the end of last week the Russian 
people themselves must have been 


whipped into a state of high excitement 
by the Soviet propaganda barrage. More 
and more newspaper space and radio 


time was being given to the news of the 
crisis. Giant protest meetings in 
Communist China and elsewhere were 
announced. In the Soviet Union itself 
the communist party went into action 
at full swing. In Moscow, huge crowds 
thronged towards the British and 
American embassies, with slogans such 
as “ Hands Off Lebanon.” Mass meet- 
ings were organised in factories and 
offices throughout the country; troops 
in uniform took part in demonstrations. 

The Soviet leaders are now more 
confident in their use of public opinion 
at home ; they employ it more actively 
than Stalin did and they have started 
indulging in such luxuries as calling 
crowds out into the streets. This is a 
double-edged weapon—but ffor the 
moment the party is prepared to use it. 
The Kremlin does not even hesitate to 
arouse passions among its own Moslems, 
though it well knows the power of 
Moslem nationalism as a disruptive force 
in the Soviet Union. The size and 
scope of the protest meetings in Tash- 
kent and other towns of Central Asia 
shows that the party either deliberately 
overlooked the risks involved in such 
action or understood and took them. 

The other member states of the 
Soviet block took their bearings from 
the Russian reactions: sooner or later, 
they all began intoning the Russian 
chant. Poland has come nearer to the 
Moscow line than on any other occasion 
during the past two years. On Sunday, 
the Warsaw Tribuna Ludu made an 
attempt to interpret the crisis in east 
European terms: “ Particularly import- 
ant for us Poles is the fact that the 
British-US intervention is one of the 
elements of the (same) policy, a 
dangerous feature of which is the arming 
of the west German Bundeswehr with 
atomic weapons, the plan for rocket 
bases in the German Federal Republic 
and the obstinate refusal even to 
negotiate on the initiatives designed to 
effect an atomic neutralisation of Central 
Europe.” 

Although the peace congress now 
taking place in Stockholm still main- 
tains tenuous claims on the space in 


Moscow newspapers, the campaign 
against Jugoslavia has entirely dis- 
appeared from their columns. For their 


part, the Jugoslavs have not opposed the 
Russian attitude: their government con- 
demned the Allied intervention in no 
uncertain terms. Although there were 
some indications that Tito might prefer 
a UN to a summit settlement, the Jugo- 
slavs have always given support to the 
summit idea. 


ARAB UNITY 


The Arab world, with the voice of 
Nuri .es-Said silenced, achieved near- 
unity on the intervention issue—except 
for King Hussein of fordan, who first 
proclaimed his intention of rescuing 
Iraq from the rebels and then cut off 
all relations with Baghdad. Two curiosi- 
ties were the silence of Saudi Arabia, 
now increasingly isolated in a pro- 
Nasser Arab League, and a statement 
by the Libyan Council of Ministers on 
July 21st affirming Libya’s “ traditional 
policy of non-interference in disputes 
between nations.” The Libyans 
accepted the military support given by 
a small British force landed at Tobruk. 

At Ankara on July 17th the three re- 
maining heads of the Moslem Baghdad 
Pact powers issued a communiqué 
welcoming “ with satisfaction ” the news 
of the US landings. Turkey, Iran, and 
Iakistan further resolved to strengthen 
“still more the solidarity between their 
countries.” 


NEUTRALS LOOK TO UN 


Neutrals and neutralists judged the 
crisis solely on the Anglo-American 
landings. Disapproval of this appear- 
ance of “foreign troops ” overcame any 
earlier misgivings on the origins of the 
situation that prompted the Anglo- 
American action. Only rarely was it 
recognised that the troops had, in fact, 
been invited by the Lebanese and 
Jordanian governments. 

But the neutrals, only one of whom 
could play any part in a summit meeting 
proper, had grave doubts about Mr 
Khrushchev’s suggestion for a meeting 
of the Big Five. India, the one neutral 
state to be summoned by Mr Khrush- 
chev, accepted with alacrity. However, 
the Ceylon prime minister, Mr Ban- 
daranaike, voiced the more _ general 
neutral sentiment when he said on July 
21st that he favoured UN action to solve 
the crisis rather than a summit confer- 
ence of a few nations. 

Two neutrals were thrown off balance 
by the first word of the American Jand- 
ing at Beirut. Sweden’s initial reaction 
seemed to be of pique that the UN had 
been by-passed in this cavalier way. A 
Swedish resolution in the Security 
Council called for the suspension of the 
UN observers’ mission in Lebanon; it 
received two votes, the other one being 
Russian. After this rebuff the Swedes 
altered course and were found on July 
2Ist supporting fapan’s proposal for 
stiffening the observation group. 

The Sudan’s reactions were even more 
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curious. The prime minister, Mr 
Abdullah Khalil, was reliably reported 
on July 15th to have called the American 
jJandings “the turning point towards 
stability,” and he was understood to be 
“eagerly awaiting” British action in 
Jordan. On July 2oth the Sudan even 
expelled a new counsellor (said to be a 
specialist in subversion) — recently 
appointed to the UAR embassy in Khar- 
toum. It transpired, however, that the 
prime minister had been misunder- 
stood ; on July 21st, after a long cabinet 
meeting, Sudan recognised the new 
regime in Baghdad. 


EUROPEAN HESITATIONS 


The European allies of the United 
States and Britain, although scarcely 
hostile, were less than enthusiastic about 
the action that had been taken in the 
name of the West. While Norway and 
Denmark began to think once more in 
terms of contingents to a UN security 
force, there was some dissatisfaction at 
the absence of consultation within the 
Nato system. 


To France, which had always opposed 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


France’s second capital, Algiers, which 
has long considered itself in a state of 
hostility with Cairo, contentedly observed 
that the US was now paying the price 
for its failure at the time of Suez. 
Italy’s feelings were mixed, too. While 
official and moderate political circles 
adhered to the American line, extremists 
on both sides attacked the western inter- 
vention. There were feelings, also, that 
Italian imterests in the Middle East— 
which include efforts to break into the 
oif business—would be best served by 
friendship with the Arab nationalists. 
Another Nato partner, Greece, found 
itself in a crisis of allegiance. Greece 
was saved from communism after the 
war by armed intervention by Britain 
and, later, the US. But the Cyprus issue 
has long sent Greece searching for new 
friends. The foreign minister, Mr 
Averoff, had just finished conferring 
with two of them, Presidents Tito and 
Nasser, when the American landings 
began. Athens, as a result, was reduced 
to an official statement which made 
nothing clear: “We shall observe all 
the obligations springing from our 
friendship towards the United States, 
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misgivings there were about Anglo- 
American policy remained largely un- 
spoken. 

Canada’s prime minister, Mr Diefen- 
baker, did, however, display his inde- 
pendent spirit, addressing letters to 
Messrs Eisenhower, Nehru and Mac- 
millan, urging them to give a “ positive 
and immediate response ” to Mr Khrush- 
chev’s letter proposing a summit 
conference. He insisted that “every 
opportunity should be explored.” Some 
indication that the Canadians themselves 
might not be averse to exploration came 
from the reception given to a speech by 
the visiting prime minister of Ghana, Dr 
Nkrumah, who addressed the Canadian 
parliament on July 21st. 

Dr Nkrumah said he believed a solu- 
tion to the Lebanese crisis could be 
found by obeying three principles: UN 
forces to replace the American marines, 
free elections to bé held, and Lebanon 
to be established as a “free and inde- 
pendent state with a status of neutrality.” 
Whether or not this Ottawa kite would 
be seen by watchful eyes in Washington 
and elsewhere, it was the first positive 
suggestion to come out of the world 


the Baghdad Pact, the collapse of the 
Hashemite regime in Iraq was not un- 
expected or altogether unwelcome. Mr 
Khrushchev’s offer found General de 
Gaulle readier than his allies to envisage 
failure in the UN as a reason for press- 
ing on to the summit proper. Opinion in 


Arabs.” 


short of acting in hostility against the 


& COMMONWEALTH KITE? 


The Commonwealth kept closely in 
step as the crisis developed, and what 


debate. 

Australia repeated its wholehearted 
support for intervention given during 
the Suez crisis. New Zealand, even 
though it has a Labour government, gave 


full approval to the Anglo-American 
landings. 
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PARLIAMENT 


In Accord 


HE most striking feature of the treatment of the Middle 

Eastern crisis in the House of Commons in the past 
week has been the continued supremacy of reason over 
passion in contrast to the behaviour of the House at the 
height of the Suez adventure. There are several explana- 
tions for this difference, but a great deal of credit must go 
to Mr Macmillan, not only for the manner in which he 
has justified Anglo-American intervention in the Lebanon 
and Jordan, but also for the reputation he has patiently been 
building up with the House ever since he became Prime 
Minister—a reputation both for courage and for cool- 
ness and percipience. When he spoke in the House last 
week about the decision to send British troops to Jordan 
at the request of King Hussein he admitted that the argu- 
ments for and against such action were closely balanced, 
and it would be appropriate if part of the explanation of 
the moderation shown by both sides of the House recently 
is a sense of modesty deriving from the chastening know- 
ledge that neither the Conservatives nor Labour, when it 


was in power, or since, have spent much thought on the 
problem of establishing solid relations with the Arab states, 


This welcome note of tentativeness has informed the 
speeches, not only of Mr Macmillan, but also of Mr Gait- 
skell, Mr Selwyn Lloyd and Mr Bevan. While this mood 
prevails, separatist movements within the parties at West- 
minster are discouraged. Mr George Brown, who acted 
last week as a militant advocate of the decision to send 
British troops into Jordan, offered his resignation from the 
committee of the Parliamentary Labour party on Monday, 
but was dissuaded by his colleagues. On the Conservative 
side, the former “Suez rebels” have been relatively 
quiescent. Conservative emotions have had the outlet of 
One great cheer—when Mr Macmillan announced the 
despatch of British troops to Jordan last week. Labour 
has also had one great cheer—when Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
announced this week that the British Government would 
support a “summit” conference in the Security Council 
under Articles 28 and 31 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The main advantages of this period of suspended 
passion have been the opportunity to make a calmer assess- 
ment of the risks of the situation than would otherwise 
have been possible, and the opportunity to survey the gaps 
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in Britain’s Middle Eastern policy. “Gaps” is perhaps 
too polite a word: “ ambiguities” would be nearer the 
mark. Is the Baghdad Pact dead, as Mr Philip Noel-Baker 
declared it to be on Tuesday, or still alive and kicking, 
as Commander Noble asserted in reply ? Are we to seek 
an agreement with Egypt or not? And what, if any, are 
Britain’s obligations to Israel? If the calmness of the 
Commons and the tension in the Middle East persist, it 
seems even conceivable that the two sides of the House 
might hammer out at least the elements of a common 
policy. 


BAGHDAD PACT 


The Empty Chair 


Fo the moment the Baghdad Pact continues to walk and 
to talk. The committees (or at least the economic com- 
mittee) began their meetings in London on Monday, as had 
been planned long before the revolution in Iraq. The prime 
ministers of Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, and Mr Dulles, 
are expected this weekend to join British ministers for meet- 
ings of the council, the supreme body of the Baghdad Pact 
organisation. Baghdad itself is not represented. The new 
government there has been vague in answering questions 
about the pact, attaching apparently much more importance 
to its assurances that the Iraq Petroleum Company will not 
be interfered with ; but the expected immediate withdrawal 
of Iraq from the pact has not taken place. 

None of the members has, so far, recognised the new 
Baghdad government, but recognition, or non-recognition, 
will certainly be foremost in the minds of all those at the 
meetings. There are suggestions in Washington that Mr 
Dulles’s purpose in coming to London may be to announce 
the full adherence of the United States to the pact. The 
advantages of this move for the United States look uncer- 
tain ; however, it would raise the spirits of the non-Arab 
Moslem governments, which have been badly shaken by 
the events in Baghdad. It would also strengthen Mr Dulles’s 
hand if it is true that he desires to turn the pact into a purely 
“northern tier ” group with no Arab membership. 

What may disturb the members more than anything else 
is the new Iraq government’s treaty of mutual defence with 
President Nasser, who has long opposed the Baghdad pact 
so vigorously. But Nasser was not alone in opposing it ; 
France never liked it; Israel, and naturally Russia, have 
always regarded it as a threat to their interests. 

How to handle Iraq under its new leadership remains a 
puzzle. Now that Iraq has proved its Arabism, there is just 
a possibility that it will not want to quarrel with those who 
we.v us triends under the old order. Its new government 
can hardly subscribe to the pact’s military aim—a defensive 
front against the Soviet Union—or to the political habit of 
opposition to pan-Arabism, and to all that President Nasser 
stands for. Yet some kind of bridge will be wanted between 
the Arab and the non-Arab Moslem states, and Iraq is still 
better placed than most to provide it. Neutral countries in 
Europe can work with the “ committed ” members of Nato 
through such bodies as the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. Could Iraq retain an economic 
association with the ex-Baghdad alliance ? If it could, the 
time might come when the economic association could be 
spread wider. Perhaps it cannot be done ; but if the bridges 
are to be blown, che Baghdad Pact members will be wise to 
leave it to the Iraqis to blow them. 
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KUWAIT 


Target for Tomorrow ? 


N May, Baghdad confidently announced that Kuwait 

would soon join the Arab Federation of Iraq and 
Jordan. On Tuesday, just as confidently, Damascus 
announced that both Kuwait and Iraq were joining the 
United Arab Republic of Egypt, Syria and Yemen. The 
Syrian announcement followed meetings between Shaikh 
Abdullah al-Salim as-Subah, the ruler of Kuwait, and Presi- 
dent Nasser in Damascus on Sunday. But Shaikh Abdullah 
happened to be in Syria in the first place mainly 
because his summer palace, high on the slopes of Mount 
Lebanon, is not safe for holidays this summer. There is 
no reason to assume that he promised Nasser anything. His 
foreign relations are, under treaty arrangements, handled 
by the British Government, and he is well known as a wily 
and patient bargainer. 

In Cairo, on Monday, the chairman of the Kuwait 
Advisory Council, a body which is the ruler’s gesture to 
democratic pressures at home, boldly stated that Kuwait 
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would object to any concentration of foreign troops on its 
soil. Kuwaiti respect for Cairo hospitality has long led 
visiting notables to say rather startling things there ; but 
in present circumstances the statement had an unusually 
ominous sound. 

Kuwait is a very desirable partner for anyone. It has 
more oil per square foot than any place in the world. Not 
only is it desirable, it is worth fighting for ; and to forestall 
any trouble there the British Government has sent troops 
to Bahrain to keep watch only an hour away by air. Trouble 
could come in various ways. Egyptian troops, assisted by 
the siren call of Cairo radio, could make a straightforward 
attempt to steal the valuable property. There is great 
enthusiasm for Nasser among the now numerous Egyptian, 
Syrian and Palestinian inhabitants of Kuwait. Iraqi troops 
could come in from Basra with the same objective, but 
at the moment they may be too busy at home to embark 
on a foreign adventure—even on one only forty miles away. 
An internal uprising, possibly led by some dissident 
member of the ruling family, might attempt to oust the 
ruler and cancel the treaty with Britain. The United States 
and British Governments, however, are in agreement that 
the status quo in Kuwait must be preserved. Should troops 
have to land there, it is likely that they would stay longer 
than they mean to stay in either Lebanon or Jordan. 
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How a 19-company team puts paper to work for you 


Tomorrow morning — when your favourite magazine or 
newspaper is delivered to your door — give a thought to 
the paper on which it is printed! Before it can be right 
for you, it must be paper that’s right for the printing 
machine, right for the printer — right in its combination 
of qualities such as strength, smoothness, absorbency 
and opacity for successful printing by the million! 
Printing papers are only one of the huge variety of 
printing, packaging and building products which are 
made by the Reed Paper Group — the ‘go ahead’ team 


of 19 major companies which is Britain’s biggest manu- 
facturer of paper and paperboard products. 

Collectively, these companies offer customers the 
great advantage of their combined experience, skills 
and resources. For example, Reed team-work has 
made possible a complete Technical Advisory Service 
to Printers. Individually, each Reed company takes 
pride in offering personal, on-the-spot service. Each is 
free to take the initiative in thinking and acting for itself 
and for its customers. 


‘©YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group” 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) 

THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * 
THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “ Kleenex”’, “‘ Kotex”’, “‘ Delsey” and “ Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP. ueap orrice - 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1. 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
* THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E.R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
* CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. REED FLONG LTD. 
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CONTEMPLATION 


“Precision? Good colour finish? 
Effective resistance? How can we 
get all these into one product? Ah! 
We'll make it in... PLASTICS.” 
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CONVERSATION 


“*No time to waste. Let’s get some 
expert advice. Contact the 
‘Lively Lads at Lorival’ right now.” 








CONCENTRATION 


“They really delve into these problems, 
don’t they? Made some bright suggestions, 
too. Certainly know plastics, these people.” 
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COMMENDATION 


““Made a wonderful job of it. For long- 

running, mass-production plastic 

mouldings in any material—it certainly 
pays to ‘leave it to Lorival’.” 
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CYPRUS 
—_——_— 


Bad to Worse 


HE security measures introduced in Cyprus this week 
T are the most severe since terrorism first broke out in 
April, 1955. Last Sunday, special restrictions, including 
a night curfew in all big towns, were imposed for a month, 
At dawn on Tuesday the whole island was put under a 
general 48-hour curfew. On Wednesday, Sir Hugh Foot 
announced the arrest of 1,400 Greeks (the number may now 
be higher) and about 50 Turks from all parts of the island. 
He said that the size and highly developed organisation of 
Eoka forced the authorities to arrest many more Greeks 
than Turks ; but at the same time the Turkish underground 
organisation, TMT, was officially proscribed. 

No. one could have accepted the necessity for these 
measures with greater reluctance than Sir Hugh Foot. 
But the necessity had clearly become compelling. The 
Governor said on Wednesday that 51 people had been killed 
and more than 80 wounded in twelve days ; he had informa- 
tion that Eoka intended to step up its attacks against Turks 
and British ; the Turks, in turn, were threatening more 
violence. The Government found itself faced with the need, 
at all costs, to prevent a civil war. Repression, it is true, 
inevitably breeds bitter resentment (the Greeks at once 
replied to the arrests with a general strike) and will make 
a political settlement harder. But civil war would rule 
one out altogether. 

The British Government will now have to weigh the 
advantages against the risks of bringing Archbishop 
Makarios back to Cyprus. His return would probably do 
more than anything else to introduce some moderation into 
Greek Cypriot deeds and counsels ; but it might provoke a 
murderous outbreak of violence among the Turks. Mr 
Menderes may, after all, be coming to London this weekend 


for the Baghdad pact meeting. If he does, will it be possible © 


to persuade him that Turkish Cypriots, and particularly 
their leader, Dr Kutchuk (who has come out with the insane 
proposal that Turkish troops should be sent to Cyprus) 
must make their contribution of moderation, as well as the 
Greeks, if the island is ever to have peace ? 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Fourteen Lifers 


HE first list of life peers will impress few people with 
T the hope that a new and livelier era is beginning for 
the. upper chamber. It suggests that Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Gaitskell between them have done or been able to do 
only the bare minimum intended by the Life Peerages 
Act—to provide the House of Lords with a reasonably 
efficient Labour opposition ; it is no disrespect to the first 
fourteen, who will certainly give of their best, to say that 
their accession hardly adds a new distinction to that which 
the House already possesses under the hereditary principle 
and the ordinary policy guiding honours lists. To that 
extent, therefore, the honours rest with Mr Gaitskell, who 
is able to tell his followers that, while he felt that he had 
to co-operate in working the act after the Government 
forced it through despite Labour opposition, he has carefully 
done nothing to suggest that Labour acquiesces in the idea 
behind the act, and has certainly in no way helped to raise 
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the prestige or authority of the Lurds, but has merely 
ensured that, so long as the House of Lords exists, the 
work of the Labour party shall be more efficiently done 
there. Some indication that Labour will not collaborate in 
frequent creations of life peers is to be found in the relative 
youth of the Labour peers. Mr Gaitskell has put up, in 
short, a bare minimum of journeymen peers and peeresses 
to run the concern for the time being as a practical measure, 
spry enough to last out for the maximum period for which 
their services are likely to be necessary. 

If this is a correct reading of Mr Gaitskell’s motives, Mr 
Macmillan, who really does believe that the House of Lords 
could and should play a much more expert and acceptable 
role as a revisionary and advisory chamber, may be some- 
what disappointed. But he has probably had to contend 
not only with Mr Gaitskell’s attitude, but also with the 
poor pay offered and the unglamorousness of the whole 
proceeding. It is all too likely that really lively minds see 
little exciting or remunerative in this escutcheoned service ; 
and the first list will affect the response to any further set 
of invitations—unless the fourteen new peers and peeresses 
make a remarkable impression on debates that are of a high 
average level anyway. Of the six Labour peers two are 
members of parliament, one a good trade unionist, one a 
well-known economist (Mrs Wootton), and the others have 
respectable public service qualifications. The non-Labour 
creations are not all conservatives, though what the House 
of Commons will lose by the departure of Sir Robert 
Boothby, the Lords will certainly gain. The Church of 
Scotland finds a spokesman in Mr Noel-Paton, the colonies 
another champion in Sir Edward Twining, and the peeresses 
take equality of the sexes into another crumbling male 
stronghold. As the effective working strength of the Lords 
is around 100, these fourteen can certainly ease the pressure 
on the peers whose work is of an exacting and often 
specialised kind. They will do just exactly that ; it will be 
surprising if they do much more. 


THE DOCKERS 


Dock Settlement ? 


a. the dispute over the dockers’ wages edging slowly 
towards a crisis, the Minister of Labour was right 
to appoint a court of inquiry into the situation. There was 
indeed little else, short of just standing by while another 
major strike took its toll of industrial output, that he could 
do. Neither the employers (who have refused to offer any- 
thing) nor the unions (who want a “ substantial ” increase) 
have found any common ground during months of negotia- 
tion. The unions had already rejected the suggestion of 
outside arbitration and called a conference of 85 dockers’ 
delegates for next week which, it was rumoured earlier, 
would recommend strike action. But the union leaders did 
not want a strike and there has throughout been an element 
of bluff, though also much tactical sense, in their show of 
militancy. They know that the Government is frightened of 
any stoppage in the docks and that a court of inquiry is 
likely for that reason to recommend an increase when an 
arbitrator, working under less threatening conditions, would 
not. In any case, the recommendations of the court are 
not binding so the unions will still in theory have a free 
hand after the report is issued. The chances are that a 
strike that nobody wants will be averted—at a price. 
Meanwhile, delegates of the London busmen have finally 
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decided to accept the offer of a 3 per cent wage increase for 
their country workers. They did so only “ under pressure ” 
and after a stormy meeting at which the delegates freely 
accused London Transport of not keeping the promises 
about wages and cuts in services that had been made at 
the end of the strike. But any anger that the busmen may 
have felt arose from their own wishful thinking, not from 
bad faith on the part of their employers. After the railway 
settlement there was never any question of the country 
workers getting more than 3 per cent; indeed, now that 
London Transport’s traffic has declined by over 10 per 
cent as a result of the strike, even this can be looked on as 
overgenerous. The considerable cuts in services which will 
be introduced in the autumn are the inevitable backwash of 
a strike that never made -any sense in economic terms ; the 
busmen have registered their protest against the cuts, but 
have no alternative now but to accept them. Some of the 
delegates said however that if the terms of settlement 
had been fully understood last month, the strike would 
never have been called off in the first place ; a few were in 
favour of stopping work again. But the inertia of the 
unions is such that it is almost impossible to call men out 
twice in quick succession and this was never seriously 
considered. 


NORTH AFRICA 


France’s Oil Diplomacy 


UNISIA’S first fruits of the resumption of relations with 

France have a bitter taste for the Algerian rebels of 
the National Liberation Front (FLN). The destination of 
the oil pipeline which the French intend to build north- 
ward from the Saharan wells at Edjele, near the Libyan 
frontier, has occupied President Bourguiba’s attention for 
some time. If the French build the pipeline across Tunisian 
territory to the port of Cekhira, near Gabes, Tunisia will 
receive oil revenues which its treasury badly needs. After 
much backing and filling, a tentative Franco-Tunisian 
agreement has been reached, only to be condemned outright 
in a protest to President Bourguiba from the FLN office 
in Cairo. 

The rebel protest, together with a violent editorial, has 
now been published in the FLN journal El Moudjahid. 
The FLN takes exception to what it considers Tunisian 
recognition of France’s continued status as a North African 
power, and of France’s right to exploit the oil resources 
of the Sahara. It also regards the agreement as a French 
success in planting “a new apple of discord” among the 
nations of the Maghreb. To Tunisian claims that what 
strengthens Tunisia’s economy is good for all North Africa, 
including Algeria, the El Moudjahid editorial retorts that 
liberty should come before daily bread. 

However much President Bourguiba insists on his loyalty 
to the cause of Algerian nationalism, it is clear that the 
present relative clearing of the air between Tunis and Paris 
is a source of growing concern to the FLN. The Algerian 
rebel outburst over the pipeline has brought this feeling 
abruptly into the open. President Bourguiba’s dilemma is 
evident, particularly as the French can claim to have two 
other strings to their bow: in projects for pipelines running 
through Algeria itself or through Libya. The Quai d’Orsay 
may take some quiet satisfaction from the appearance that 
oil diplomacy is for once working to France’s. own 
advantage. 
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AUSTRIA 


Air Space and Oil 


i the State Treaty of 1955 the Austrians took on 
themselves two important obligations: to be neutral, 
and to pay reparations to the Soviet Union. Recent events 
have shown them willing, indeed resolved, to remain 
neutral, but reluctant to pay their debt to Russia in full. 
On July 17th all Viennese morning papers gave prominence 
to the Austrian communiqué to the State Department, pro- 
testing against the violation of Austrian air space by 
American aircraft. The communiqué was occasioned by the 
appearance, the day before, of between 40 and 60 American 
transport aircraft over the Tirol and the Voralberg. The 
flights continued for over 48 hours: the local USAF com- 
manders in Germany perhaps did not realise that they were 
causing an international incident. On July 2oth, the State 
Department informed the Austrian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton that the Air Force had been ordered to respect Austrian 
air-space in the future. In spite of this assurance, and 
although the flights over Austria stopped, Austrian fighters 
continued to patrol along the northern frontier of the Tirol. 

This incident over, the Austrian delegation, headed by 
Chancellor Raab, left for Moscow on Monday for talks 
with the Soviet leaders. Their aim was to come to an agree- 
ment on the reduction of the supplies of crude oil to the 
Soviet Union. Since 1955, Austrian oil production has 
been decreasing ; yet for the past three years Austria has 
been sending one million tons of oil a year, a third of its 
annual production, to Russia. Under the provisions of the 
Treaty the Austrians still owed the Russians 7 million tons ; 
this was the figure that they went to Moscow to discuss, and 
when the talks ended on Thursday it was announced that 
the Russians had agreed to cut the deliveries by half. The 
Austrians were not disputing their obligation, again incurred 
by their State Treaty, to deliver about £60 million worth 
of other goods to Russia. In spite of the awkward moment 
of their arrival in Moscow, the Austrians have been suc- 
cessful. The relief they have obtained will, they hope, 
enable them to do something to put their nationalised 
industries, which are in financial difficulties, in better order. 


LABOUR POLICY 


Grumbles on the Left 


7 preliminary agenda for the Labour party’s annual 
conference suggests that the rank-and-file activists are 
far to the left of the various policy statements issued in 
the last year. Thus the notion that the Labour party cannot 
deprive a citizen of the right to send his child at his own 
expense to an efficient private school if he chooses is 
scouted by a number of constituency parties, while of the 
141 resolutions on disarmament which were sent in, 98 
specifically demand unilateral renunciation of nuclear 
weapons, and of these a high proportion carefully use the 
word “ unilateral ” to make clear where they think the joint 
Labour-Party-Trade Union Congress statement fell short 
of true left-wing idealism. Other constituency parties 
complain in an omnibus way that the party’s poor showing 
in by-elections is the result of the inability of the National 
Executive Committee to state the case for socialism often 
enough and clearly enough. 
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Marconi in Broadcasting 
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80 countries of the world rely on 
Marconi broadcasting equipment 
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This may seem to presage some awkward debates for 
Mr Gaitskell and the party leadership at Scarborough. But 
the agenda has yet to go through the usual process under 
which the classified blocks of resolutions are compressed 
into a few “composite resolutions,” during which they 
lose most of their sting, while local eccentricities—like 
the proposition of the Newcastle constituency party that a 
Labour government should initiate “ unilateral negotiations 
with Russia”—get buried. Mr Gaitskell will note with 
satisfaction that this year the proposals for more nationalisa- 
tion are even weaker, that the constituency parties 
have adopted expansionism as their theme in economic 
matters, and have even more jumbled ideas of how to pro- 
mote it than the party’s statement analysed in a leading 
article on page 268. 

The demand for casting away the British bomb, coupled 
with many specific demands that American bases and 
rocket sites be closed, too, may give both Mr Gaitskell 
and Mr Bevan some trouble if it is pressed from the floor. 
But in the highly unlikely event of the party riding high 
again if Middle East affairs trip up the Government, a 
stirring appeal not to tie the leader’s hands on the verge 
of taking office may do the trick ; on the much more likely 
assumption that Mr Macmillan will still be riding high, an 
equally stirring call to all hands to trim the party’s sails to 
the fading breeze may be no less effective. Idealism will 
have, somehow, to be related to the public opinion polls 
which come out between now and next September. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Mr Jagan’s Money 


HE Colonial Office was no doubt pained at the way Mr 

Cheddi Jagan described its parsimony to British 
Guiana in the press conference which he held last week 
following the discussions with the British Guiana delega- 
tion, which came to discuss finance and, in general terms, 
political advance. Mr Jagan complained both that the 
British Government has reduced the size of the development 
planned up to 1960, and that even so the finance it is provid- 
ing falls short of the total sum by £400,000 ; and that when 
he tried to arrange a loan for about £5 million from the 
Swiss Banking Corporation (repayable in 15-20 years at 53 
per cent) to defray certain additional development schemes 
of his own, it ruined his chances by refusing to guarantee 
it. The Colonial Office, on its side, can only see that British 
Guiana’s development relies very heavily on external loans, 
that there is a limit to the rate at which this kind of develop- 
ment can be done, that finance has been provided to that 
limit—or rather that any shortfall can be met from local 
resources, or from the provisions of the new Development 
and Welfare Act, which is expected next year. 

Mr Jagan may have some grounds for complaint. It is 
possible that British Guiana could absorb much heavier 
investment than the Colonial Office thinks—though it does 
not follow that this should come from governments, rather 
than private firms, or that it will necessarily stop unemploy- 
ment or juvenile delinquency. But to guarantee a Swiss— 
a hard currency loan—would set a new precedent. It was 
not done for the Central African dollar loan which is the 
only case of a non-Dominion territory ever going beyond 
the Treasury, the London money market, or the World 
Bank for development finance. It would lead to a flood 
of further requests, or else invidious selection. And surely 
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it must be an implicit condition for enjoying trustee status 
that all the borrowing is done in the country according that 
status. But this cannot be the end of the matter. The 
London market’s capacity to absorb colonial loans is small, 
as was shown when half the Jamaica loan was left with the 
underwriters—and even after the colonies had been held off 
the market for 14 months. They compete with a long 
queue of local authorities and other gilt-edged borrowers. 
The possibility of foreign loans needs further exploration 
—though the World Bank (whose colonial loans are guaran- 
teed by metropolitan countries as part of the procedure) 
is the obvious first line of approach. But Mr Jagan does 
not improve his chances when he evades questions about 
his communist beliefs, or implies that he is the fully 
constituted negotiator for self-government. when he is not. 
All the same, if in default of a guarantee he got a loan at 
8 per cent from somewhere, the Colonial Office would be 
presented with a facer. Finance for the colonies has to be 
found—whatever the state of the London market. 


CEYLON 


The Dust Settles 


ORMALCY is still a long way off in Ceylon, but some 
N of the wheels that ground to a standstill at the 
beginning of June have begun to turn again. Mr 
Bandaranaike has declared that he will be in no hurry to 
discard the government’s emergency powers, but he has 
eased the press censorship. With the Tamil Federal party 
suppressed, and immobilised, parliamentary life can hardly 
be described as normal, but parliament has nevertheless 
been able to turn its attention to the new Budget (which 
is discussed by our correspondent on page 303). Mr 
Philip Gunawardena, the minister of food and agriculture. 
has got his breath back sufficiently to utter fresh prophecies 
about the early nationalisation of tea gardens, and those 
of his cabinet colleagues who are less addicted to blood-and 
thunder platform Marxism have, as usual, hastened to give 
discreet assurances that he is speaking only for himself. 

Foreign business men have already learnt to be cautious 
about taking Mr Gunawardena’s statements at face value ; 
but they are even more sceptical about Mr Bandaranaike’s 
recent promise that no new private investment project will 
be nationalised for at least ten years. And, quite apart from 
the bogey of nationalisation, the bloody communal conflict 
eight weeks ago has made outsiders even more doubtful 
about the wisdom of making commitments in Ceylon. As 
our correspondent points out, the finance minister, Mr de 
Zoysa, who was seeking funds in North America when the 
communal storm burst, faces a difficult task in any case in 
his efforts to attract foreign money. 

An encouraging sign, however, is the fact that the prime 
minister has at last tabled his Bill providing for the use 
of the Tamil language in administration and schools. Delay 
in producing this Bill was one of the grievances advanced 
by the Tamil minority when they launched their satyagraha 
campaign in the spring. But if the Tamils’ political leaders 
are now excluded from the debating of the Bill, it will be 
hard to persuade them that it takes full account of their 
claims. And there still remains the problem of the second 
Bill promised to the Tamils, which would grant more 
autonomy to the provinces. Mr Bandaranaike has said 
that he will hold to his pledge to put forward this Bill, 
too ; but he may have to wait for more of the dust to settle 
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before he can hope to get it passed against the opposition 
of the Sinhalese extremists who have seemed at times to be 
dictating their wishes to the prime minister. 


ITALY 


Signor Fanfani in the Saddle 


IGNOR FANFANI has now safely surmounted the two 
hurdles that he had to negotiate before he could be 
confirmed in office. No one supposed that he would fail 
to win the approval of the Senate. But the vote of confi- 
dence in the Chamber, a week later on July 19th, was a 
much trickier affair. Signor Fanfani got his vote, but his 
tiny majority of eight was only obtained through the absten- 
tion of five Republicans (a sixth was absent) and of four 
representatives of the two north Italian minority parties. 

If Signor Fanfani can really swing his party behind the 
leftward-looking programme of social reform that he pre- 
sented to parliament, last week’s vote may prove to be an 
important landmark in the development of his party and 
his country. But the debate in the Chamber was over- 
shadowed by the crisis in the Middle East. The Nenni 
Socialists and the Communists, who had some difficulty in 
wholeheartedly attacking a domestic programme which con- 
tained reforms that they had long been advocating, found 
an easier target for disapproval and denunciation in the 
government’s attitude towards the Middle East crisis. For 
this clearly showed that, although Signor Fanfani (who is 
his own foreign minister) may thoroughly sympathise with 
those of his supporters—especially among the Social Demo- 
crats—who want Italy to play a more important role abroad, 
particularly perhaps in the Middle East, he still believes that 
Italy’s first loyalty is to the Atlantic alliance. The invitation 
that he has received to go to Washington next week for talks 
looks like a hopeful sign that Italy may yet find a more 


satisfying role for itself inside Nato than it has done in 
the past. 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 


Agenda for What ? 


F the government has worked out any policy to place 

before the Commonwealth conference at Montreal which 
is now only two months away, no clear hint of it emerged 
from the debate on Commonwealth trade last Monday. 
A welcome objective, admittedly, was set—all the more 
so because it proved bipartisan—in that expansion 
is the aim. We are all expansionists now. But unfor- 
tunately when it comes down to the specific things which 
the Commonwealth, meeting as if it was an economic entity, 
can do to expand trade, the debate showed that the high 
objective quickly boiled down to what could be done to 
bolster special interests—and notably those of particular 
commodity producers. It is true that speakers on both 
sides argued about increasing colonial development, the 
inauguration of a Commonwealth development bank, export 
credits, international liquidity and other factors in the 
problem which might be reduced to order on the Montreal 
agenda. But the greater part of the debate was directly 
Or indirectly about commodity prices and commodity 
restriction schemes: this should hearten the Common- 
wealth producers very considerably, especially as Labour 
added its own little panacea, long term bulk purchase agree- 
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ments, which, in so far as they are intended to help the 


producers, cannot but tend to raise prices to the British 
consumer. 

Mr Vaughan Morgan, for the Government, made the 
point which should have been the keynote of MPs’ thinking 
but was not (apparently they read tons of statistics but 
missed the vital ones) ; the United Kingdom, as a consumer 
country, cannot do much to stabilise prices for commodities 
for which the whole world is a market. True; but in the 
endeavour to insulate the producer against world movements 
in the short sticky period, Britain can saddle itself with 
onerous commitments which will, without helping Common- 
wealth producers much or for long, inhibit its power to make 
its own contribution to expansion. 

On the contrary, the problem should be seen from the 
Commonwealth outward ; whatever is discussed in Montreal 
must be discussed in terms of America and Europe (and 
even Russia if that country is really going to be so kind 
as to flood an impoverished world with cheap wheat—which 
seemed to horrify some MPs). The real spark-plug of 
expansion—improved international liquidity—cannot be dis- 
cussed in the Commonwealth context alone. Here the 
object of the conference is to make the Commonwealth’s 
case to present to other, and wider, economic conferences. 
Meanwhile, even some of the immediate problems which 
worry MPs are fast changing. The jump in base metals 
last week was the more lively because behind the rather 
illogical stimulus of a war scare lies a little restocking 
pressure. This may help to prevent Montreal from becoming 
a commodity producers’ conference. Interdependence should 
find a high place on this agenda. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


France and the Five Prepare 


HE outcome of Thursday’s meeting in Paris of Mr 
Maudling’s committee on the European free trade area 
were not clear when The Economist went to press. But 
there are signs that its deliberations may at last be blessed 
with one feature conspicuously absent in the past—a clear- 
cut French approach. General de Gaulle has obliged his 
ministers to formulate a policy. That policy could hardly 
be expected to be identical with Britain’s. France’s economic 
interests in the matter are not the same as ours. But at least 
French demands seem to have crystallised out into three 
main elements. First, a demand that the scheme should be 
subjected after four years to a French veto on further 
progress ; the more frightening forms of French delaying 
tactics—the demand for negotiation country by country and 
industry by industry, even the plea that the scheme should 
come into force after the common market and more slowly— 
seem to have disappeared. Second, there is a demand for a 
special position for France even more favourable than that in 
the Treaty of Rome. Third, there are claims for a levelling 
or “harmonisation” of the outer tariff of the free trade 
area and for a share in the benefits of imperial preference. 
The more conciliatory French approach made it possible 
for the ministers of the six members of European economic 
community to achieve a measure of agreement when they 
met on Wednesday in a final effort to formulate a common 
view. Their efforts have been inspired in part by the 
executive commission of the community, which is deeply 
anxious that the free trade area issue should not divide its 
members. M. Jean Rey, the former Belgian liberal minister 
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of economics, who is the member of the commission 
entrusted with ‘external relations” and hence with the 
whole free trade problem, has been hastening from capital 
to capital in the past fortnight endeavouring to reconcile 
conflicting views. For France’s five partner countries (as 
well as for Britain and the other outsiders, for that matter), 
one feature of previous French proposals has been anathema 
—the demands for delay, for an abandonment of the 
twelve-year commitment to align the tariffs and quotas 
throughout western Europe in step with the common market 
of the six countries. Only one element in this tactic con- 
tinues to arouse the firm opposition of France’s five 
partners. This is the demand for a veto on further advance 
after four years. All, on the other hand, seem willing to 
accept a special position for France ; and France’s five 
partners concur in some measure with the commission’s 
view that in return for the removal of French demands for 
delay there must be some British concessions on imperial 
preference and on the external tariff of the free trade area. 
Britain may now be able to see the sort of compromises 
it will have to make if the free trade area is to be attained. 


COMMON LAND 


Babbling of Green Fields 


HE common land of Great Britain, amounting to some 
four per cent of its total area, includes moors, fens, 
and forests, village greens and metropolitan “belts.” It 
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RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


When Mr Disraeli announced that our relations with 
q France had become confidential, instead of inspiring 

the nation with fresh confidence, he created an uneasy 
feeling that our diplomatic position towards France was not, 
as it always ought to be, strictly representative of the genuine 
attitude of the two peoples. Nor is this feeling at all diminished 
by that practical comment on Mr Disraeli’s assertion which 
is afforded by the Queen’s intended visit to Cherbourg. .. . It 
may be, and perhaps is, quite true that England has nothing to 
fear from the works at Cherbourg, and has reason to trust the 
present Emperor. . .. We are bound by many considerations 
to attribute to Louis Napoleon’s foreign policy a general sobriety 
and sanity of conception which is in marked contradistinction 
to the wild genius which shaped the plans of the great enemy 
of England. But we do think the present occasion a very 
timely one for putting most seriously to the English nation 
the question—whether or not it is fitting that the relations 
between the two Governments, however friendly, ought to be 
confidential at all? Is it seemly that a Government . .. which 
has no sympathy with constitutional freedom—which is at the 
head of an army that is constantly boiling over into menaces 
against England—which is the censor of a press that cannot 
conceal its dislike to England—is it seemly, we ask, that such 
a Government should be expressly complimented and con- 
gratulated by the presence of the English Monarch on the 
completion of the great works which are to reduce the inequality 
between the naval powers of the two countries ... and give 
the hooded diplomacy of France a new advantage against the 
popular sympathies of constitutional England ? We have no 
wish at all to inspire a senseless panic as to French intentions. ... 
But we do say that it is not seemly for England to utter any 
forced compliments on such an oceasion, simply in order to 
inspire the world with a belief in the firmness of the alliance. 
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is subject to a great variety of legal and customary rights, 
some statutory, some depending on local, centuries-old 
traditions now often moribund. Whether considered as a 
materially productive asset or as a resort of quiet, greenery 
and fresh air for an urbanised population, much of this 
“ uncommitted remnant ” is today in danger of disappearing 
from common use. The report* of the Royal Commission 
on common land suggests a salvage programme. 

Erosion comes only partly from the claims, destructive 
or exclusive, of the services, of water boards, and of housing 
authorities. It also arises, to quote the report, from “ the 
collapse of familiar institutions and practices, the uncer- 
tainty about the law and rights, and the complications 
created by motor traffic and other modern developments.” 
The old manorial courts, in which landowners and com- 
moners could, in accordance with law and local custom, 
agree on the management of common land, disappeared at 
the abolition of copyhold and customary tenure in 1925 ; 
the owners of many commons are, moreover, uninterested 
or untraceable, but their rights in the soil bar the way to 
any agreed scheme—even were such agreement reached— 
for its safeguard and employment. Meanwhile fast motor 
traffic, unfenced roads, and grazing beasts make a bad 
combination ; when the beasts go, the ungrazed land 
deteriorates, as scrub, brambles and tussocks encroach 
on turf. 

The commission puts first among its recommendations 
the setting up of a registration system to remove the present 
often paralysing uncertainty both as to ownership and as 
to common rights. Owners and commoners, their rights 
once established, and local authorities as representatives of 
the public, should have power to promote schemes for 
management and improvement—including, where necessary, 
fencing either of roads or of newly planted trees—subject 
to the preserving, with temporary exceptions, of public 
access, and to safeguards for the rights of objectors. The 
commission places its trust, with a refreshing humanity 
which is reflected in the whole style of the report, in a 
grass-roots, pub-and-parish-hall-level regeneration of the 
co-operative habit to produce schemes suiting the peculiar 
needs and possibilities of each locality. Much careful legal 
drafting will be needed to give effect to their many recom- 
mendations. But these proposals do not seem expensive. 
They call for no elaborate administrative machinery ; they 
raise no controversial political issues—unless, negatively, by 
the assumption that private property in land will continue. 
The danger to common land now is that this sensible, prac- 
tical report will be interred in some waiting pigeon-hole. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


Extended Vaccination Scheme 


: is the time of year when the weekly notifications 
of poliomyelitis are watched anxiously to see what the 
chances are of an epidemic developing. For the first half 
of this year notifications have in fact been running at about 
the lowest levels recorded in the years 1949-57 and recently 
hhave been about a third of what they were last year. 
The Government’s announcement this week of an exten- 
sion of the vaccination programme has therefore not been 
made against the background of public agitation—in wel- 
come contrast to last summer. Vaccination will this year, 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Common Land. HMSO, 
Cmnd. 462. 284 pages. 14s. 
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probably beginning in the autumn, be offered to people up 
to the age of 25—at present the upper age limit is 15; 
more hospital staffs and their families are being brought 
within the programme ; and a start is to be made on giving 
a third injection to those who have already had two. This 
extension of vaccination presumably means that adequate 
supplies of Salk vaccine will now be available from 
America; manufacture of the British vaccine, which is 
admittedly subject to more stringent testing, is still running 
into difficulties. 

But the scheme could not have been extended, with the 
present supplies, had all those eligible for vaccination 
accepted it. Only just over half of the children offered 
vaccination have been registered, and the danger, as with 
all immunisation schemes, is that the absence of an epidemic 
for a year or two creates a false sense of security. Nor 
would the Ministry of Health be justified in launching a 
large-scale campaign in favour of polio vaccination, as it 
did so successfully during the war for diphtheria immuni- 
sation, partly because regular supplies of such a tricky 
vaccine cannot be guaranteed—even from America—and, 
more important, because such a lot is still unknown about 
it, particularly about how long the protection given even 
by three injections will last. What is known is that the 
protection, whether temporary or long lasting, only extends 
to the paralytic form of the disease. The vaccinated are as 
liable as the unvaccinated to be infected by the virus and 
to pass it on. The present inactivated vaccines, therefore, 
do not prevent or modify the spread of the virus in a com- 
munity. To achieve that we must apparently wait for the 
successful development of vaccines made from live attenu- 
ated polioviruses. A great deal of work is being done on 
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these, and an expert committee of the World Health 
Organisation recommended last year that large-scale field 
trials should be carried out with them as soon as possible. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The nine Americans interned in eastern Germany seven 
weeks ago when their helicopter came down there by 
mistake have been released by agreement between the 
American Red Cross and its east German counterpart. The 
Americans have agreed to pay for the keep of the men 
during their internment. Both sides claim a political 
victory. The east Germans point out that the American 
Red Cross was given full powers to negotiate by the US 
government, a move which, in the eyes of the east Berlin 
regime, implies a measure of political recognition. The 
Americans deny this. Common sense has prevailed in 
practice ; but the word war over the abstract status of 
the east German state still goes on. 

* + . 


A relaxation of the embargo on strategic exports to 
communist countries has been in the wind for some time. 
The list of goods embargoed or controlled today is plainly 
obsolete, for communist countries produce many of the 
goods in large quantities themselves. As usual, the United 
States has been reluctant to go as far as its allies would like 
in the direction of relaxation. But a shift in the American 
attitude appears now to have brought a basic political 
agreement to slash the list of banned goods and amalgamate 
and shorten the other two curious lists—goods subject to 
export quotas, and goods that may be exported freely 
“in moderation.” 


. 
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into the vastness of space or the minute- 
ness of atomic structure, found that the 
concepts derived from common experi- 
ence could not be applied to those 
“other worlds.” Like the mystic, he 
discovered, behind our everyday world 
of appearances, a reality that cannot be 
described in our ordinary language 
without becoming involved in contra- 
dictions. While he deals only with the 
physical side of that reality, he meets 
the same problems of communication as 
those met since time immemorial by 
poets, prophets and god-seekers. 

Thirdly, modern physics has dis- 
covered “freedom” even among the 
minutest particles. Natural laws in the 
everyday world are exact only because 
the number of particles involved in any 
event is so immense, and their “ free- 
dom ” so small, that, for all intents and 
purposes, their joint effect is “ deter- 
mined.” In the subtler realms of 
manifestation, however—in biology, not 
to mention the sphere of mind—small 
numbers of particles can matter very 
much: what, then, controls them ? 
Certainly no “law of nature,” say the 
physicists. 

These three findings truly mark the 
end of an epoch. 


Great Victorian 
A Century of Darwin 


Edited by S. A. Barnett. 
Heinemann. 396 pages. 30s. 

HESE essays, by a galaxy of experts, 

provide a fine refresher course for 
the non-biologist who is not quite sure 
where Charles Darwin stands today. He 
did not say that we were descended from 
monkeys—that we know. But al] the 
same we may have a vague idea that 
Darwin’s work does not quite stand now, 
if only because a capricious fate decreed 
that neither he nor anyone at the time 
should know of Mendel’s kitchen garden 
activities, and how he had elegantly 
demonstrated the broad outline of the 
mechanisms of inheritance. Where, 
moreover, is Wallace’s work now thought 
to come in? We remember that Darwin 
demonstrated his views by instancing 
pouter pigeons and the economically 
important idea of “ progeny selection ”— 
ideas by which followers of Robert Bake- 
well so “improved ” farm animals that 
British rams and bulls were sent to sire 
half the flocks and herds of the world. 
What is now thought about that? 
Darwin’s standing is a particularly inter- 
esting topic for the British if only 
because he has long shared with Isaac 
Newton the position of being their top 
scientist. 

These modern experts, far from deni- 
grating this great Victorian, are full of 
admiration. Not only, they tell us, was 
his thinking thorough, but it was also 
extremely bold, and where existing 
knowledge and technology and his own 
enormous industry could not fill in a 
blank, he would, time and again, bridge 
it with a hypothesis that still stands the 
weight of modern research. 

A very cautious reader might object 
that these experts appear not only to be 


BOOKS 


eminent scientists but also loyal Britons. 
Such a reader should look at another 
book—the new translation of Professor 
Oparin’s classic “The Origins of Life 
on Earth.” The sceptical will there 
find passages that will settle their doubts, 
for Professor Oparin is an active mem- 
ber of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
There seems to be only one omission 
in the present excellent volume. It 
would have been interesting to have had 
a contribution from a_ specialist in 
psychosomatic medicine, which would 
have attempted to throw fresh light 
on the giant himself. The Victorians 
thought of Darwin as an “invalide.” 
A Freudian some years ago wrote 
of him as a hypochrondriac with 
marked “conversion symptoms” (he 
was generally “too ill” to attend 
dinners or meetings that seemed likely 
to be either boring or controversial). 
Might it not have been some (then un- 
identified), infection picked up in South 
American jungles? What still seems cer- 
tain is that Darwin was a very great, 
and also a very lovable, human being. 


The Russian Budget 


The Development of the Soviet 
Budgetary System 

By R. W. Davies, (with foreword by 
Alexander Baykov). 
Cambridge University Press. 
45S. 


373 pages 


ie an economy of the Soviet type, the 
state budget inevitably plays an even 
more important role than in the west, 
and indeed at least half of the Soviet 
national product passes through the 
budget. An understanding of Soviet 
public finance is thus of key importance 
for anyone thinking of studying the 
Soviet economy. The converse is also 
true: Soviet budgets are so closely 
connected with state policies that a 
broad understanding of economic issues 
alone makes possible a proper interpreta- 
tion of the changing structure of the 
budget. 

It is therefore a pleasure to welcome 
the appearance of Dr Davies’s study, 
which succeeds in combining meticulous 
attention to detail with the necessary 
analysis of policy and purpose. The 
detailed narrative ends in 1941, but this 
should not deter the potential reader. 
The essential features of Soviet budget- 
ing have not changed much since the 
war—though major reforms may now be 
in train—and the author has provided 
a valuable general chapter devoted to the 
questions that have arisen in more recent 
years. He is particularly successful in 
describing the many complex inter- 
connections between the budget and 
economic enterprises, and between the 
plan and the budget. He rightly stresses 
the fact that the extreme centralisation 
of the financial system, and of planning, 
during the Stalin era, was a consequence 
of the policy of ultra-rapid industrialisa- 
tion. The budget was used to concen- 
trate resources for investment in heavy 
industry. The high rates of turnover tax 
are carefully examined, and, logically 
enough, related to this same policy ; it is 
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a tax on current consumption to finance 
non-consumption, falling partly on the 
urban consumer, partly on the peasant 
producer. 


The various fiscal devices and financial 
controls are discussed on their merits, 
as means of carrying out given policies. 
These sometimes consisted of deliber- 
ately killing the goose as well as 
collecting the golden eggs ; for instance, 
when the private traders and alleged 
“kulaks ” were driven out of existence 
by crippling taxation amounting to con- 
fiscation of capital. There were also 
other cases of fiscal class war, and indeed 
even today the income tax on tolerated 
species of private enterprise is well 
above normal. Dr Davies makes clear 
enough what the purposes of state policy 
were, but does not regard it as part of 
his task to express approval or dis- 
approval, which is the right course to 
take in such a book as this. The facts 
about the financial treatment of the 
kulaks are there, and it really ought not 
to matter whether Dr Davies thinks it 
was right or wrong. Although every 
now and again some disagreeable events 
have been slurred over, there can be no 
accusation of serious bias; the author 
succeeds in achieving a degree of 
scholarly detachment not always found 
in books on Soviet Russia. One should 
also mention his entertaining account of 
the crazy finances of the early years of 
Soviet power. All in all, the book can 
be unhesitatingly recommended to any 
serious student of the Soviet economy. 


Gandhi Remembered 


Talking of Gandhiji 


By Francis Watson and Maurice Brown. 
Orient Longmans. 141 pages. 12s. 6d. 


SC AFFLING” is the adjective that 
recurs so often in discussions of 
the personality of Mahatma Gandhi. 
This, one suspects, is because the 
millions of words and scores of books 
published about him are not essentially 
the work of one category of observer 
but come from innumerable specialist 
authorities, each preoccupied with his 
own aspect of the Mahatma’s work. 
The Mahatma has been _ studied, 
attacked, upheld and explained as a holy 
man, seer, statesman, politician, village 
uplifter, rural economist, educational 
and social reformer, philosopher, 
moralist, nationalist, friend of princes, 
opponent of caste, upholder of Hindu 
orthodoxy, demagogue and saint. When 
historians read what students of com- 
parative religion have written, ofr 
moralists what politicians or economists 
have to say, not one of these authorities 
recognises the personality that he meets 
in the pages of the others. It is one of 
the merits of this book that, by bringing 
together under one cover the diverse 
impressions that the Mahatma made on 
an extraordinary variety of people, it 
achieves, paradoxically enough, the 
synthesis that has previously escaped 
sO many specialist authorities. 
“Talking of Gandhiji” reproduces 
four Third Programme broadcasts, con- 
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sisting of informal interviews with 
sixty-nine men and women, ranging all 
the way from the Mahatma’s own com- 
patriots and followers to Lord Halifax, 
Lord Templewood, Lord Mountbatten 
and other English men and women who 
knew him well. Their memories were 
deftly prodded by Mr Watson, who 
supplies a connecting narrative, admir- 
able in the pertinence of its content and 
the simplicity of its style. The task, 
which included a tour of India, occupied 
Mr Watson and Mr Brown, who pro- 
duced the programme, for three years. 
The BBC is to be congratulated on its 
decision to back what is an important 
contribution to Indo-British history and 
to Indo-British friendship. 

The book is readable, interesting, 
authoritative and sometimes exciting. 
When a new edition is called for, it 
would be helpful to add a summary of 
the main facts and dates of the 
Mahatma’s life and an index. 


Hero or Adventurer? 


The Man Who Presumed 3 
A Biography of Stanley 


By Byron Farwell. 
Longmans. 334 pages. 2§s. 


a riddle that Mr Farwell makes no 
attempt 0 soive im this otherwise admir- 
able book. Was Stanley a nero Wort 
a place next to great Livingstone himself 
in the pantheon of African explorers— 
the Dean of Westminster judged other- 
wise, refusing him burial in the Abbey 
—or was he an adventurer and self- 
advertiser, brave and determined indeed 
far beyond the ordinary, but in other 
respects essentially second rate ? Again, 
was he one of those white men who are 
born with the gift of winning the confi- 
dence and respect of the African, or was 
he a harsh taskmaster, ruling by fear 
rather than love? 

These questions were asked about 
Stanley in his own lifetime and even 
now history has not given a definite 
answer. “The Man Who Presumed” 
supplies all the relevant facts, Jeaving 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
So far so good, but a biographer is not 
quite in the position of a judge summing 
up for the benefit of a jury; he should 
hot be wholly impartial and a bio- 
graphy is a dull book that has no parti 
pris. The ordinary reader, as distinct 
from the student, welcomes a string of 
theory to act as a guide through the 
labyrinth of historical fact. For 
instance, Mr Farwell’s account of 
Stanley’s extraordinary and unhappy 
early life would have been more 
illuminating had he occasionally paused 
to discuss the way in which the miseries 
of his youth and childhood may have 
reacted upon the character of Stanley 
the grown man. 

Comment and discussion are especi- 
ally called for in cases where the hero’s 
actions have given rise to controversy. 
Here impartiality is definitely not 
enough; the author must make up his 
mind one way or the other, or, at the 
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very least, he must state the arguments 
for and against and give some indication 
of his own opinion. Stanley’s punitive 
attack on the Bumbireh islands is a case 
in point. Was contemporary opinion 
right in censoring Stanley for the wanton 
and cruel slaughter of ill-armed natives, 
or was the affray on Lake Victoria, like 
Lugard’s action at Kampala many years 
later, a case of necessary intervention, 
where the verdict of history supports 
the judgment of the man on the spot 
against the opinion of well-meaning but 
less well informed critics? 

In “ The Exploitation of East Africa” 
Sir Reginald Coupland has made his 
own opinion on the matter perfectly 
clear. “The strangest feature of that 
grim affair at Bumbireh”, he writes. 
“is Stanley’s own insensitiveness,” and 
whilst carefully refraining from any 
criticism of his own he ends the section 
dealing with Stanley’s Congo expedition 
by quoting Sir John Kirk’s damning 
comment : 

If the story of this expedition were 
known it would stand unequalled in the 
annals of African exploration for the 
teckless use of the power that modern 
weapons placed in his hands over natives 
who never before had heard a gun fired 
. . . his proceedings will prove one of 
the principal obstacles that future 
explorers and missionaries will have to 
meet when following his track. 

Such a judgment, promulgated by a 
man of Kirk’s reputation and reiterated 
bv an authority on East African 

ray = 08 2 : 
history, constitutes 4 chanens? which it 
would seem impossible that any bdié- 
grapher could ignore; but Mr Farwell 
is content to give a clear and full 
account of the Bumbireh affair without 
adding a word either of comment or 
criticism. 

His otherwise accurate book is marred 
by one or two small slips : Lord Granville 
was never Prime Minister, “ Bana 
Mkubwa” should of course be “ Bwana 
Mkubwa™” and the correct translation of 
shauri is not “ council” but “ counsel.” 
But the real fault of the book is its im- 
peccable impartiality. 


Classic Casualty 


The Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada 


By A. W. Currie. 
University of Toronto Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 556 pages. 68s. 


“< HEN the Grand Trunk was pro- 

jected in 1852, it was to be the 
longest railway in the world. Later it 
was characterised as the world’s worst 
commercial failure.” This exhaustive 
study, by the author of the authoritative 
“Economics of Canadian Transporta- 
tion,” puts on impartial record and into 
proper perspective the whole com- 
plicated financial history of a concern 
that has been a by-word atrong English 
investors. 

That “want of capital,” characteristic 
of new and underdeveloped countries, 
made it impossible to raise sufficient 
funds in Canada to build this pioneer 
trunk line and most of its subsidiaries ; 





or to rehabilitate it periodically; or to 
expand it to meet the needs of growing 
traffic. Capital from the London money 
market involved difficulties of absentee 
ownership and control—or lack of con- 
trol. Experience with British railways, 
under very different climatic and traffic 
conditions, was in critical instances mis- 
leading. The conflicting interests of 
promoters and contractors, creditors and 
security holders, government and man- 
agement were not successfully resolved. 
Time and again rosy anticipations failed 
to be realised. Endless intricate financial 
manceuvres and stratagems staved off 
immediate disaster but left a cumula- 
tively overburdened capital structure 
from which the water was not squeezed 
out. Forecasts of costs and revenue 
proved far too optimistic, especially 
under the impact of successive unfore- 
seen inflations and depressions, of wars, 
and of the encroachments of competitors. 


The Grand Trunk route through 
Canada from the American mid-west to 
Portland had to compete with other 
through railroads to other Atlantic ports, 
notably New York; with the St Law- 
rence system and Erie canal ; and, later, 
through its trans-continental progeny, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, with the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern. 
Competition between railroad giants b-- 
came characteristically cut-throat with 
agreements and pools as its sequel. The 
rigid cost structure begot the practice 
of charging what the traffic would bear. 
Rate differentials, especially as between 
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By means of statistics of output 
before and after a change 

in methods of wage payment 

and of interviews with the 

workers concerned, the authors 
show just how much productivity 
can be increased without workers 
complaining of undue strain. 35s, 
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local and through traffic, and suspicions 
of unfair discrimination enhanced the 
fear of monopoly and led to rate control 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
which used returns to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as its yardstick. Rate 
control was part of a whole gamut of 
political influences and inter-relations, 
from the first legislation authorising the 
project to the acquisition of the system 
by the Canadian government after the 
first world war, at a price high enough 
to create difficulties for the Canadian 
National Railways but too low to placate 
bitterly disappointed British investors. 

Though financially a failure, “the 
Railway made a significant contribution 
to the economic development of Canada.” 
It is disappointing that so little emphasis 
is given to this aspect of Grand Trunk 
history, but despite this limitation (and 
the limitations and omissions of the 
single map) the book is a welcome and 
weighty addition to the economic litera- 
ture of Canada. 


Strained Relations 


Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, 1919-1939 


Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler. (Second Series, Vol. VII.) 
HM Stationery Office. 808 pages. 85s. 


HIS volume deals with Anglo-Soviet 

relations from 1929, when diplo- 
matic relations between the two 
countries, destroyed by the collapse of 
tsardom, were again fesymed aftér a 
‘previous false start in 1924, until 1934, 
when Russia entered the League of 
Nations. Its contents are in general very 
dull because relations between Russia 
and Great Britain, though officially re- 
established, remained strained and arti- 
ficial ; and because correspondence with 
Russia about problems of world-wide or 
European interest in this period, such 
as disarmament, has already been pub- 
lished in earlier volumes. Except for 
the last chapter, the volume is concerned 
with matters of mainly administrative 
and domestic interest—bickerings about 
Anglo-Russian trade, pre-1917 debts and 
claims, Russian propaganda attacks on 
Great Britain, and the treatment of 
British subjects in Russia, particularly 
the trial of the Méetropolitan-Vickers 
employees in 1933. 

The dullness is somewhat relieved by 
occasional memoranda drawn up in the 
Foreign Office on issues of a general 
nature. A memorandum of June, 1929, 
lays stress on the importance of con- 
sulting the dominions before taking any 
steps to resume diplomatic relations, 
and reveals that there had been criticism 
from the dominions of the failure to 
consult them in advance of the decision 
to grant de jure recognition to the Soviet 
Government in 1924. Still more 
interesting is a memorandum of Novem- 
ber, 1931, here given in an appendix, in 
which the Foreign Office analysed the 
reasons for the peculiar character of 
Anglo-Soviet relations. This stated that 
“it is one of the unfortunate legacies of 
the War that Anglo-Soviet relations have 
become a subject of the most acute 
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internal political controversy ” and that 
so long as one section of opinion, even 
if a small one, hitches its wagon to the 

Soviet star, and another longs for nothing 

so much as the star’s eclipse, the task of 

teducing Anglo-Soviet relations to 
normal remains hopeless. 

The task remained hopeless, not least 
because Russia’s purpose was to exploit 
and extend internal fissures in other 
countries, until the rise of Hitler to 
power in Germany brought the Russian 
Government face to face with urgent 
problems of its own. The only other 
material in this volume that is of much 
interest for international relations is the 
series of reports received by the Foreign 
Office on Russia’s reactions to Hitler’s 
success. These form the bulk of the 
last chapter, which begins in July, 1933. 
They suggest that the Russian Govern- 
ment came to its senses, and put an end 
to its previous insistence on nothing but 
nominal relations with capitalist powers, 
more rapidly than has previously been 
thought. But they also confirm that the 
gulf of suspicion between Russia and the 
capitalist powers had by then become 
enormous. And they contain the 
interesting early warning, conveyed to 
the British ambassador by the head of 
a department in the Italian Foreign 
Office in January, 1934, that, even 
though Russia was returning to the 
diplomatic fold, it might solve its 
problems in due course by means of a 
Russo-German alliance. 


A Décadent Dynasty 
The Spanish Royal House 
By Sir Charles Petrie. 


Geoffrey Bles. 276 pages. 30s. 


gies has been ill served by its 


monarchs. In a country where the 
geographical configuration in any case 
places a premium on disunion, not to 
speak of the Spanish temperament, a 
vital and percipient royal house was 
urgently needed to provide a rallying- 
point and source of leadership, and 
neither Hapsburg nor Bourbon, as Sir 
Charles Petrie’s tragi-comical tale plainly 
shows, supplied that need. 

The Catholic sovereigns, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, got off to a good start, but 
then a long series of wars, occasioned 
chiefly by Aragon’s involvements, made 
it impossible to undertake very necessary 
reforms at home. The imperial grandeur 
that was Charles V was little short of a 
disaster for Spain because the nation’s 
energies were distracted to the Nether- 
lands and Central Europe when Spanish 
interests clearly lay in the Mediterranean 
and the New World. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century Spain had 
become the sick man of Europe, a mere 
object of policy, with the European 
states quarrelling over the disposal of 
the inheritance of Charles II, the last of 
his line. 

Under the first three Bourbons there 
was a marked improvement. At last 
domestic reform was undertaken on an 
appreciable scale, and the economy and 
culture of the country were fostered ; 
yet these achievements of benevolent 
despotism were, so to speak, imposed on 
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the country by sovereigns (and 
Ministers) taking their cue from France, 
while the essential task of integrating 
the new ideas with the traditions and 
habits of old Spain was neglected. In 
Charles IV and Ferdinand VII, with 
their fawning on Napoleon, the 
monarchy established a record of 
treachery and incompetence from which 
it has never really recovered—with, 
eventually, a family split originating the 
phenomenon of Carlism, which has but 
served to polarise further the forces of 
disunity. 

In the end, in 1931 as in 1868, as the 
author remarks, the Bourbon monarchy 
“collapsed rather than was over- 
thrown”: there was no formal act of 
abdication. It is indeed a damnosa 
hereditas for the simpatico Don Juan, 
the present Pretender, who has at times 
shown rare courage and intelligence, but 
who has subsequently disillusioned 
many of those who set their hopes on 
him. As for General Franco’s idea of 
installing the Infante Juan Carlos in the 
vacamt throne, anyone who understands 
Spain must know that this horse just 
will not run. Sir Charles Petrie, a 
natural monarchist and a fervent admirer 
of General Franco, tries hard to believe 
—and to make us believe—that herein 
lies the way of salvation. But his own 
shrewd comments on the position of 
King Alfonso vis-d-vis the Prim- 4- 


e 4 mo *4ttaaw UT 
Rivera dictotorsnip suffice to condemn 


any such wishful thinking. 

The book is a curious mixture of 
sense and nonsense, of straight narrative 
and historical tittle-tattle. In spite of 
loose writing and not infrequent repeti- 
tions it is readable, particularly on the 
fantastic behaviour of Charles IV, Maria 
Luisa and Godoy and the ineffable 
Ferdinand in the period aptly described 
by the author as “the nadir of the 
Bourbons.” 


OTHER BOOKS 


La REPARTITION DU REVENU NATIONAL: 
Vor. II: Les Non-Sararifés. By J. 
Marchal and J. Lecaillon. Editions Génin. 
388 pages. 2,400 fr. 


Tue BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: A Survey 
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Buropa Publications. 958 pages. £6. 


STATE OF THE UNION YEAR-BOOK FOR 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 





The Worst 
of Summits 


WASHINGTON, DC, WEDNESDAY NIGHT 

OST officials at the State Department are convinced 

that an early summit meeting at the United Nations 

will be an unmitigated disaster. The Washington Post 
summed up the general sentiment on Wednesday by saying 
that “the United States is in a position of being forced 
reluctantly to attend a party in its own backyard, determined 
in advance not to like it.” Mr Walter Lippmann believes 
that “ at this time a public confrontation between Mr Eisen- 
hower and Mr Khrushchev would be a ghastly spectacle,” 
while Mr James Reston, in the New York Times, declares 
that “ President Eisenhower has agreed to attend what he 
and his principal advisers profoundly and unanimously 
believe to be the wrong meeting at the wrong time 
and place on the wrong subject.” The disadvantages 
of having the headquarters of the United Nations in 
New York were never more apparent. There is serious 
doubt whether the New York police can keep the demonstra- 
tions of East European minorities under control, especially 
as there will be every local political incentive to be lenient 
with demonstrators. 

Britain is being widely blamed for having pushed Mr 
Dulles into this predicament—although Mr Macmillan is 
partially excused on the ground that he is under strong 
political pressure from the Labour party. The White House 
denies that Anglo-American divisions have arisen since 
Mr Dulles and the Foreign Secretary discussed Mr Khrush- 
chev’s invitation last week. Then, apparently, Mr Dulles 
and Mr Lloyd, disagreeably surprised by the amount of 
opposition to their armed intervention in the Middle East 
which has been generated at the United Nations, agreed 
tentatively that a reply to Mr Khrushchev could not be 
entirely negative and that a provision of the United Nations 
Charter, allowing for heads of government to attend meet- 
ings of the Security Council, might be one way out. But 
after Mr Lloyd left, Mr Dulles began to repent of his half 
commitment, partly because the British government showed 
signs of taking it up far more wholeheartedly than he had 
intended and partly because the optimistic news from Mr 
Murphy, the experienced negotiator sent to Beirut, raised 
hopes of tidying up the political situation in the Lebanon 
and of withdrawing the Marines gracefully within the next 
few weeks. Mr Dulles began to hope that, if a new President 
could be elected and if Mr Hammarskjéld could line up a 
stronger corps of observers along the frontier, the crisis 
would liquidate itself without any need for official recogni- 
tion of the interest of the Soviet Union in the Middle East. 

Mr Lloyd’s announcement in the House of Commons 
and the tone of Mr Macmillan’s letter to Mr Khrushchev 
dashed such hopes. Reluctantly Mr Dulles yielded, in order 


to avoid the appearance of another rift between Britain and 
the United States, and now any calculations that the Soviet 
Union, offended by the grudging way in which the United 
States assented to the proposal, might decline the invitation 
to New York have been disappointed. The Americans are 
convinced that, if a meeting is held while the Marines are 
still in Beirut, Mr Khrushchev will put them on the 
defensive. They think he will try to revive the arms 
embargo for the Middle East. This would force the United 
States either to take the onus of rejecting what many will 
think, and what Mr Nehru will urge, to be reasonable or 
to abandon its military commitments to Pakistan, Iran, 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia. At present the Americans just 
do not see how the West can win. 


Checks on the Court? 


WASHINGTON, DC 

N this year’s stakes for the most idiotic entry in the 

Congressional Record, the field is now led by Senator 
Eastland of Mississippi with a purported “ scorecard ” 
of the “ pro-Communist” and “ anti-Communist ” votes 
of the individual Justices of the Supreme Court; Mr 
Eastland is chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
which decides on the fitness of the President’s nominees 
for federal judgeships and high positions in the Department 
of Justice. Meanwhile, over in the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr Howard Smith last week had the satisfaction of 
seeing four years’ work come to fruition with the passage, 
by 241 votes to 155, of a Bill which would shatter large 
sections of the federal legal system into forty-eight separate 
pieces; Mr Smith’s main function as chairman of the House 
Rules Committee is to avoid slipshod legislation. 


The reason for these extraordinary attacks on the Court 
is that the allegiance of both these Democrats is to the 
South and they share its desire to punish the Supreme 
Court for its unanimous decision that racial segregation is 
unconstitutional in publicly-financed schools. But to do 
this the South must have allies ; it has now found them as 
the result of a succession of ringing libertarian decisions by 
the Court which have turned the usual conservative up- 
holders of its prerogatives into a group of very angry men. 


Senator Eastland, who in addition to being the most 
subversive segregationist in the Senate is the chairman of 
the subcommittee which is supposed to “ unmask the Com- 
munist conspiracy in the United States,” has for some time 
been trying to link these two threats to his peace of mind. 
Now he has been given the opportunity of identifying the 
defence of civil liberties with support of Communism by 
the fact that the particular individuals involved in some, 
but by no means all, of the recent cases which have caused 
the most panic among the law-enforcement agencies were 
suspected or acknowledged Communists or former Com- 
munists. Nevertheless his assault on the Supreme Court 
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would be less important were there not more respectable 
arguments about its proper function lying around waiting 
to be picked up by whichever side they happen to suit. 


Frustrated liberals have been responsible for most of 
the historic attacks on the Supreme Court’s practice of 
reasoning from the commandments and prohibitions of the 
Bill of Rights, some of which are specific and others very 
broad, in order to over-ride the will of the elected legis- 
lature. As a result many judicial conservatives, such as 
Mr Justice Frankfurter of the present Court and Mr 
Learned Hand, an enormously respected judge who has 
now retired from a lower federal court, have urged on their 
brethren the utmost self-restraint in finding that the Con- 
stitution nullifies a statute. Indeed Mr Hand, in a recent 
series of lectures at Harvard University, has called attention 
to the Court’s Achilles’ heel: the authority which it now 
exercises in order to “ keep the states, Congress and Presi- 
dent within their prescribed powers” was not entrenched 
in the Constitution ; this specifically authorised Congress 
to regulate the appellate jurisdiction of the Court and to 
make exceptions to its scope. Although Mr Hand readily 
acknowledges that, if the whole scheme was to be made 
to work, it was essential for the Court in the early days 
to assume, as it did, the function of interpreting the Con- 
stitution and establishing some elements of uniformity in 
the country’s legal system, he enjoins a proper modesty on 
an institution with such sketchy origins. 


HEN, in 1954, the Republicans were last in control 
V4 of Congress the conservatives instinctively turned 
to the shoring up of the foundations of the Supreme Court as 
a way of blocking any future New Deal. Their constitutional 
amendment, bitterly opposed by the congressional liberals, 
would, if it had passed, have deprived Congress of the 
authority to tamper with the composition and powers of 
the highest Court. But since then the men appointed to 
the Supreme Court by President Eisenhower have turned 
out to be markedly more liberal than those appointed by 
Mr Truman. It is the former Democratic Attorney General, 
Mr Justice Clark, who has been writing the most anguished 
dissents about the handicaps to police work, especially in 
security cases, which have arisen out of the procedural safe- 
guards insisted upon by a majority which includes and is 
often led by the former Republican Governor of California, 
Chief Justice Warren. As a result, another extreme con- 
servative, Senator Jenner, proposed this year that Congress 
should exercise its rusty power to pull the props from 
under the Supreme Court by withdrawing five whole fields, 
in which the Justices’ decisions had displeased him, from 
their jurisdiction. This was too much even for Senator 
Eastland’s committee ; but, to teach the court a lesson, it 
passed a substitute which is supposed tc make it so abso- 
lutely clear that Congress intends to penalize certain forms 
of Communist advocacy, to give free range to questioning 
by congressional committees, and to allow states to dream 
up. their own fancy subversive laws that the Court will 
in future have no excuse for restricted interpretations of 
such laws. 


On the other hand, Mr Smith’s Bill, now passed by the 
House but unlikely to go farther during this session of 
Congress, deals with only one of the matters covered by the 
Senate Committee’s Bill, but deals with it more sweepingly. 
Using as a lever the emotion generated when the Supreme 
Court affirmed a decision by the State Supreme Court of 
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Pennsylvania that Congress, by enacting a whole network 
of legislation against subversion in the federal government, 
had rendered state laws on the subject null by making 
them superfluous, Mr Smith is trying to outlaw the tradi- 
tional doctrine of pre-emption. Under this doctrine, in 
some circumstances Congress has been held by the courts to 
have taken over a field of legislation which the Constitution 
leaves to be dealt with at either the federal or state level. 
The Smith Bill provides not only that in future there will 
be no more pre-emption unless Congress actually says there 
is to be, but also that this construction will apply to existing 
law. This would produce legal chaos: railway trains, for 
example, would probably have to change their safety regu- 
lations every time they crossed a state boundary. But the 
fact that such a Bill could be passed by the House is an 
indication of the extent of Congress’s annoyance with the 
Court. 

This annoyance may well result in a sharpening of the 
divisions within the Court. These vary according to the 
facts of particular cases, but the most striking division— 
that between the two intellectual leaders of the Court, Mr 
Justice Frankfurter and Mr Justice Black—was brought 
out most obviously in the Winston case, which involved 
at one point the question of whether in proceedings for 
criminal contempt some of the legal standards of ordinary 
criminal prosecutions were required. Mr Justice Frank- 
furter, concurring with the majority, cited the long 
tradition by which a judge deals summarily with contempts, 
and added: 


To be sure it is never too late for this Court to correct 
a misconception in an occasional decision—even, on a 
rare occasion, to change a rule of law that may have long 
persisted. . . . To say that everybody on the Court has 
been wrong for 150 years and that that which has been 
deemed part of the bone and sinew of the law should now 
be extirpated is quite another thing. 
To which Mr Justice Black replied: 


The power of a judge to inflict punishment for criminal 

contempt by means of a summary proceeding stands as 

an anomaly in the law. In my judgment the time has 

come for a fundamental and searching reconsideration. 
Mr Justice Black’s arguments in the Court nearly always 
bring a spontaneous cheer to the lips of those who like 
to think of the United States as a revolutionarily libertarian 
society. But, bearing in mind that the nine Justices are 
appointed for life and have the “awesome” power to 
over-rule all elected and answerable officials, and that they 
may yet in a last resort make themselves vulnerable to the 
wrecking radicals of the right, it may well be that Mr 
Justice Frankfurter’s philosophy provides the more last- 
ingly democratic doctrine. 


Ill Wind from the East 


HE emergency in the Middle East came just in time 

last week to strengthen the hand of those trying to 
save the President’s most important foreign programmes 
from heavy defeats at home. Bills dealing with defence 
reorganisation, the extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
and this year’s appropriation for foreign aid are moving 
into their final stages, the last two crippled by hostile fire. 
The Bill to reorganise the Department of Defence sailed 
through the Senate on an unanimous vote late last week in 
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a form slightly closer to the President’s desires than the 
version adopted by the House ; but, whatever happens when 
the two measures are reconciled, Mr Eisenhower may count 
himself lucky to have achieved so large a part of the reforms 
which he feels are essential if command over the fighting 
forces is to be streamlined and inter-service bickering is 
to be put down. 

All hopes of succouring the foreign aid appropriation, 
which the House cut with such unexpected ferocity, are 
now concentrated upon the Senate. Here the appropriations 
committee, which is preparing its final recommendations, is 
taking another look at them in the harsh light of what is 
happening in the Middle East. It is the House, on the 
other hand, which is counted on to complete the rescue of 
the reciprocal trade agreements programme which the pro- 
tectionists on the Senate Finance Committee did their best 
to turn into a high-tariff Bill. 


Mr Hauge’s Farewell 
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The most damaging change of all would have provided 
that the President, who now can reject any recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission for increases in duties, might over- 
rule it only if he had the support of both the House and 
Senate—an open invitation to the worst kind of log-rolling. 
This amendment was beaten on the floor of the Senate 
by a vote of 63 to 27 before the Bill was passed. But friends 
of the programme hope that the House, which delighted 
the Administration by approving a five-year extension, will 
persuade the Senate, which granted only a three-year one, 
to compromise on four years ; this, which would be the 
longest extension ever allowed, would enable the Adminis- 
tration to negotiate with the European Common Market. 
If, as well, the final version permits the carry-over of tariff- 
cutting authority if it is not used in the earlier years, 


reductions totalling 20 per cent over the four years would 
be possible. 


upward trend has been re-established. 
Mr Hauge seems sure that it will be 
by then, and the general economic 


R GABRIEL HAUGE, the President’s 
M economic assistant, is leaving the 
White House to join the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, one of New York’s 
largest banks, just as the statistics are 
vindicating the Administration’s 
approach to the recession—an approach 
for which Mr Hauge was largely 
responsible. Indeed, in the exchange 
of friendly letters amnouncing his 
departure, it is a little surprising to 
find him writing to the President, 
instead of vice versa, that 


you have charted a true course amidst 
changing economic conditions. .. . You 
have reminded us that only sensible 
economics, not razzle-dazzle  sub- 
stitutes, can truly serve the end of 
equity and social justice. 
But Mr Eisenhower’s reply seems a 
statement of the obvious: 
Of course I agree in your economic 


convictions. I cannot help wishing 
that I could express them so well. 


He may be wishing this even more 
sincerely before long if, as it is sug- 
gested may happen, no one is appointed 
to succeed Mr Hauge. 
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During the early part of this year 
Mr Hauge resisted all attempts to 
stampede the Administration into a 
full anti-recession programme, with tax 
reductions, large-scale public works 
and soon. Yet he was equally insistent 
that the Administration should not dig 
in its toes completely, but should take 
restrained steps such as increasing 
outlays on housing and roads. That 
such measures were enough, and not 
too much, seems to be proved by the 
index of industrial output which has 
been rising for the past two months 
rather more sharply than it did as 
previous postwar recessions began to 
turn upwards. However, it is likely 
to follow their pattern by falling once 
more before the rise becomes steady ; 
this month’s figure, affected by holidays 
and other seasonal factors, is almost 
certain to be below June’s. June was 
particularly encouraging because the 
increase in production was concen- 
trated in factories making durable 
goods and in the mines, the two basic 
sectors. But it will be autumn before 
it can be judged whether a dynamic 
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atmosphere is increasingly favourable, 
even though some observers are stiil 
doubtful about the future. 


However, government spending is 
definitely becoming a_ stimulating 
factor and it is expected to continue to 
go up, while the uncertain inter- 
national situation may make business- 
men less ready to run down their stocks 
than they have been recently and may 
even lead to a renewed accumulation 
of strategic materials and other crucial 
items. It may also perhaps encourage 
consumers to buy now in anticipation 
of possible future shortages, especially 
of durable goods. That they are in 
any case developing a more optimistic 
outlook about the economic future, and 
therefore about their own spending 
plans, is indicated rather tentatively by 
the latest survey from the University 
of Michigan’s Research Centre. And 
their incomes, which have remained 
remarkably steady throughout the re- 
cession, are now rising again in the 
all-important category of wages and 
salaries, out of which comes most of 
the country’s private spending. 
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Falling Out over Atoms 


ESPITE the eleventh-hour intervention of the President, 

Congress has overwhelmingly rejected the economies 
imposed by the Bureau of the Budget on the development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Both the Senate and 
the House have passed, with hardly any argument, a Bill 
authorising the spending of $387 million on research and 
on the construction of plants. This is rather more than 
the Atomic Energy Commission had originally asked for, 
and nearly twice the $193 million which the Budget Bureau 
decided to allow. The near-unanimity of Congress was no 
surprise, since the powerful Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy had itself been unanimously in favour of the Bill. 
The puzzle is why the President chose to intervene when 
he had so little chance of upsetting a compromise that falls 
short of what the Democratic majority would have liked. 

All Mr Eisenhower seems to have achieved by irritating 
the committee is to increase the risk that Congress may go 
home without approving the financial and technical aid 
which the Administration has agreed to provide for the 
Euratom scheme to lessen Europe’s dependence on imported 
fuel—particularly middle eastern oil. The present crisis 
makes the need for the scheme more urgent than ever, as 
the Administration did not fail to point out when hearings 
began this week. Where it seems to have failed is in con- 
vincing the Democratic members of the committee, who 
want the government to take the initiative in building 
atomic plants to produce electricity in the United States, 
that it would be better to wait and profit from the Euro- 
pean programme. 

The only new reactor which the Administration agreed 
to build was a $51 million gas-cooled graphite-moderated 
project, but the appropriation for this is likely to be denied, 
at least until next year, in the hope—rather a remote one— 
that private financing may be found. On the other hand, 
the House seems prepared to provide the money for the 
first stage of the $145 million plant to produce plutonium 
for small tactical weapons which Congress has authorised 
although the President declares it is unnecessary at present. 
The reactor could, if Congress wishes, be converted to pro- 
duce electric power ; this may be part of the reason for 
Mr Eisenhower’s opposition. His objection to the studies 
ef five different types of reactor to generate electricity, also 
authorised by Congress, is that they might seem to commit 
the Administration to a big building programme. If Con- 
gress insists on appropriating more than the Administration 
wants, the President can presumably refuse to spend it. 
But this would get Mr McCone, the new chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, off to a bad start in his 
relations with Congress, in which the Democrats are likely 
to be stronger than ever next year. 


The Fed Lends a Hand 


S a result of the revolution in Iraq and the general 
A uncertainty in the Middle East the market in govern- 
ment bonds, already untidy as the result of recent specula- 
tion, became so disorderly at the end of last week that the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Open Market Committee was 
forced to supplement the Treasury’s price-supporting 
operations. For the past month the Treasury had been 
buying up its own longer-term issues and on Friday the 
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Open Market Committee announced that it also would now 
buy government securities other than short-term Treasury 
bills. Until then it had confined its purchases to these bills 
ever since 1952, with one short exception during 1955 when 
it helped the Treasury with a refunding operation. Whether 
it will in fact perform a similar service for the Treasury this 
time will become clearer when the results of the latest 
refunding, being conducted this week, are known, but this is 
definitely not the reason why the Federal Reserve has come 
into the market. Its officials maintain that their only pur- 
pose is to restore order to the market ; this explains why 
they took the unusual course of announcing their change of 
policy publicly. So far there is no evidence for supposing 
that this change is more than temporary—even though there 
are many people, including some government economists, 
who think that it should be—or that the central bank is once 
more going to support actively the financial operations of 
the Treasury as it used to do before 1952. 

Meanwhile the Treasury itself had given a lift to the 
market in government issues by announcing that in this 
week’s refunding, for $16 billion worth of securities expir- 
ing between the end of July and the middle of September, 
holders would be offered a one-year 1% per cent certificate 
in exchange, and that a similar security would be offered 
soon to raise $3 billion in new money ; this will meet all 
the Treasury’s needs until October. In present circum- 
stances, with the market obviously suffering from a surfeit 
of longer-term government bonds, it would have been very 
surprising if the Treasury had proposed anything but these 
short-term issues. However, officials insist that they will 
return as soon as possible to their basic policy of stretching 
out the average maturity of the public debt. 


Managing Money for 
Millions 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE open-end investment trust, or “ mutual fund,” as it 
- is popularly called, is an American form of investment 
pool, in which the shares are not sold on the market but 
offered directly to the public, with each investor sharing in 
the earnings according to his portion of the total outstanding. 
In a closed-end trust the shares are limited in number, and 
are traded in the usual way on the stock market. Before 
1940, when all American investment companies were placed 
under federal government regulation, “ mutual” investing 
trusts were indigenous to Boston, and were organised under 
Massachusetts law. While these open-end companies were 
in a direct line of descent from British and Continental joint 
investment funds, they had certain unusual features which 
showed that an important new form was emerging. Unlike 
most of their predecessors, the “ Boston Funds ” issued only 
a single class of stock. These shares were offered continu- 
ously at a price based on the current value of the underlying 
portfolio of securities. Finally, the open-end companies 
stood ready to redeem or repurchase their own stock on 
short notice by paying the investor in cash for his holding 
at the net value of the assets per share. 

High praise in the government report which led to the 
Investment Company Act in 1940, and favourable treatment 
in that legislation, laid the groundwork for the further 
development of mutual funds, but their growth has exceeded 
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On Monday, 28th July, our London Office moves to new 
premises at 9 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC4 
Here in the new Bucklersbury House, in modern fully air- 
conditioned quarters, you will find us still better equipped to 
give you a complete banking service. Our continuing aim is 
to serve companies and individuals in the United Kingdom, 
and to assist them to promote and expand Anglo-American 
trade. BANKERS TRUSTEE & Executor Company Ltp., 
organised to serve as Trustee of Pension Funds as well as 
Personal Trusts, moves with us. 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 
9 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC4 


INCORPORATED 
WITH LIMITED LIABILITY IN U.S.A. 
ee a 
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IN LONDON or Tokyo, New York or New Delhi— 
there’s a Bank of America man-on-the-spot ready 
to assist you with any banking problem. 

Through overseas offices, travelling representa- 
tives and correspondents in every part of the 
world, our International Banking Department 
can provide you with pin-point service wherever 
you do business. 

If you need a man-on-the-spot, why not see us 
about it? 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL Z8YSV83 ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability 


SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD 


HEAD OFFICES: 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 20 Calif. 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 54, Calif 
LONDON BRANCH: WEST END BRANCH: 
27-29 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C.4. 29 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


OTHER OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
Manila @ Tokyo @ Yokohama @ Kobe @ Osaka @ Bangkok @ Guam 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
New York @ Mexico City @ Milan @ Zurich @ Paris @ New Delhi @ Duesseldorf @ Havana 
Rio de janeiro @ Beirut 


BANK OF AMERICA—iInternational: (a wholly owned wate New York @ Duesseldorf 
Singapore @ Paris @ Beirut @ Guatemala City 


BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan @ Rome @ Genoa @ Naples @ Florence. 63 Branches 
throughout Italy. 
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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 
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THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


Telephone: Govan 2444, 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 
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the most optimistic predictions of their early advocates. In 
eighteen years the assets of open-end investment companies 
have increased more than twenty times, and now exceed 
$10 billion, The recent successful entry of Lehman 
Brothers and Lazard Fréres and Company, two leading 
American investment banking houses, into the field indi- 
cates that a new period of expansion may be imminent for 
mutual funds. 

The field is one which already offers an enormous choice, 
at prices ranging from $1.50 to $135 a share. There are 
approximately 230 separate funds representing every form 
of investment from institutional bonds to speculative stocks. 
Total assets range from $100,000, the minimym required by 
the official Securities and Exchange Commission, to ve 
$1 billion ; there are, in fact, two funds with assets in excess 
of that amount. One of these, the Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, was the prototype of the open-end trust and for many 
years remained the largest ; it holds only high-grade common 
shares. Investors Mutual, of Minneapolis, is the front 
runner at present, both in assets and number of shareholders 
(250,000) ; more than a third of its portfolio consists of 
bonds and preferred stocks. These two types of funds— 
the “common stock” and the “ balanced ”—account for 
85 per cent of the assets of this type of undertaking ; the 
remainder is made up of funds which are not truly a cross- 
section of the market, but offer diversification within a given 
industry (chemicals, atomic energy development, tobacco 
manufacturing) or within a given class of securities (highest 
grade bonds, low-priced speculative stocks). Other 
specialised funds, such as the Canadian International Growth 
Fund, are invested entirely in foreign securities and offer 
tax benefits not otherwise obtainable. 

The great adaptability of the open-end trust is further 
demonstrated by the rapid increase in the number of institu- 
tional investors who buy these shares. More than 61,000 
churches, trade unions and pension and profit-sharing trusts 
own stock in mutual funds ; one well-known fund recently 
lowered its sales charges for the convenience of an insurance 
company which wished to invest a lump sum of $1 million. 
Indeed, million-dollar sales are now said to be commonplace 
among the larger funds. The great market for trust shares, 
however, is among middle-class buyers ; a recent study of 
shareholders indicates that the typical individual who owns 
shares in mutual funds has an annual income of $7,000 and 
owns $4,900 worth of these shares. There are some 
3,150,000 accounts, and nearly a quarter of these share- 
holders are continuing to purchase additional shares through 
one of the accumulation plans offered by the sponsors of 
mutual funds. In this way, even the most modest investor 
can have the advantage of a diversified holding of common 
shares and one that is continually supervised. An increasing 
number of Americans, rightly or wrongly, consider the 
ownership of equities to be the best available protection in 
an age when the purchasing power of the dollar is being 
steadily eroded. 


A BASIC idea of the mutual fund, which is common to all 
investment trusts, is that capital shall be pooled under 
expert management. Through the open-end funds the small 
investor may obtain access to the services of leading firms 
of investment counsellors. That this concept is widely 
acceptable is evident from the initial success of the One 
William Street Fund, sponsored by Lehman Brothers, and 
the Lazard Fund, sponsored by Lazard Fréres. While 
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neither of these two firms had previous experience with the 
management of mutual funds, they have operated closed-end 
trusts successfully, and their names are well known to the 
public. The One William Street underwriting, which 
raised $185 million, had more members in its selling group 
than any other in recent American financial experience ; 
the Lazard Fund, with a more restrained sales effort, 
obtained an initial $118 million. The William Street Fund 
has continued, in the weeks since its appearance, to sell 
shares at a high rate, but sales of the Lazard Fund have 
been closed for the present. 

While some funds have their headquarters in Chicago, 
Denver, Philadelphia and other cities, the greatest concen- 
tration is naturally in Boston and New York. A side effect 
of the creation of the two new funds will be a further 
centralisation of this type of busifié3s in the latter city, 
where “ One William Street ” will join the “ Wall Street”, 
“ Broad Street”, and “ Pine Street” Funds in honouring 
the peculiar geography of lower Manhattan. The small 
group of men who manage the trusts and make decisions 
on the investment of their funds run heavily to PhD degrees 
and other intellectual achievements but, in spite of their 
enormous influence, they are almost unknown to the public 
and prefer anonymity. While they may use well-known 
experts as consultants—Professor Sumner Schlicter and Mr 
Beardsley Ruml are among the economists who advise 
mutual funds—trust managers usually reserve the right to 
make the final decisions themselves. 

They are compensated for taking this responsibility, and 
for exercising it wisely, by a management fee. This may 
vary from one trust to another, but it usually is equal to 
one-half of one per cent a year; thus Lehman Brothers 
will receive about $1 million yearly for providing an invest- 
ment advisory service for the One William Street Fund, 
The cost to the individual investor is about 14 cents a day 
for each $10,000 invested. Most mutual funds also impose 
a charge on purchases of their shares to cover costs of 
distribution ; this may not exceed 9 per cent of the net 
asset value and in practice it averages about 8 per cent. 
But this is not all milk and honey for the sponsors of 
mutual funds. Costs of management and of distribution 
have been rising steadily, and competition for sales is sharp. 
Funds with less than $1o million in assets cannot be 
operated economically and it would be beneficial to the 
entire industry if many of the smaller units were merged. 
In the past, the SEC has made this extremely difficult by 
prohibiting the sale of management contracts but a recent 
court decision may open the way to widespread 
consolidation. 


Take-over in Space 


IVILIAN control over American activities in outer space 
Cc is definitely established by the Bill which has now 
been agreed, with practically no controversy, by representa- 
tives of the House and of the Senate and which apparentl 
has the full approval of the President ; indeed, he is sa 
to prefer the compromise to either of the original versions. 
Certainly it gives him more power than did either of them, 
for not only will he have the final decision in all the inevit- 
able arguments between the military authorities and the 
new National Aeronautical and Space Administration, 
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established by the Bill, but he will now also be a member 
of the nine-man board which will set the agency’s policy. 
The Senate had wanted a rather smaller board which would 
have controlled the operations of NASA, the House a much 
larger board which would merely have advised the admini- 
strator. This post is to go to Dr Hugh Dryden, the present 
director of NASA’s predecessor, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. He will be a member of the 
new board ; the others will be the Secretaries of State and 
of Defence, the chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, three independent citizens who are expected to be 
prominent scientists, and one more government official, who 
is likely to have some kind of military connections. 


The fact that the board will thus probably include two 
. Tepresentatives of the Defence Department will help to 

quiet its fears tat the new agency may take over some of 
its most cherished research. The actual division of func- 
tions will be made by the President, with Congress exer- 
cising a veto power after the first few months. But the final 
Bill, as the Senate wished, provides that the services 
shall retain control of all activities primarily associated with 
defence, a provision which goes too far, according to some 
critics, since at present practically all space projects have 
military applications. It is presumed that, once NASA has 
been staffed and organised, very little will be heard of it for 
some time since the space activities that are now, or are 
soon to be, worthy of the headlines were all obviously begun 
years ago by the various services, even though some of them 
are not wholly military in their objects. But the new agency 
is to employ some 260 “super-grade” experts at high 
salaries ; with so many leading scientists and engineers on 
its pay roll NASA is unlikely to disappoint those who are 
counting on it for schemes as long-range and imaginative 
as outer space itself. 


Blue Cross in the Red 


HE Blue Cross insurance scheme, which was devised to 
help hospitals collect their bills and to help patients 
to pay them, is itself falling victim to financial anemia. In 
state after state, these non-profit groups are applying for 
permission to raise their rates to subscribers because the 
costs which they have contracted to pay to the hospitals 
are rising faster than their income from premiums. In New 
York City, for example, the largest Blue Cross unit, with 
nearly 7 million members, paid out $123 million in hospital 
claims and about $11 million in administrative expenses 
last year, although it took in only $119 million. If its rates, 
which were last raised in 1952, are not increased, it will 
soon exhaust its reserves and have to go out of business. 


About three-quarters of all Americans—123 million— 
have some form of insurance against hospital costs. The 
Blue Cross protects 50 million or thereabouts, 70 million 
more have contracts with commercial insurance companies, 
and the rest belong to group health schemes such as that 
run by the United Mine Workers’ trade union. Like the 
Blue Cross, commercial insurers have been losing money 
on hospital claims and are raising their premiums. One of 
the troubles is that, as insurance against such costs has 
spread, both patients and doctors have been readier to 
prescribe a stay in hospital. But the chief trouble-maker is 
the rise in hospital costs, which in New York have gone 
up about 50 per cent since 1952. The cost of a stay in 
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hospital is expected to go on rising about 6 per cent a year, 
partly because staffs are being paid better, partly because 
the standard of care is constantly improving. 


For the Blue Cross and the insurance companies to reduce 
benefits—which some subscribers already complain are too 
restricted—would be unpopular; but so is the rise in 
charges. The Blue Cross, the insurance companies and the 
American Medical Association all fear that either step would 
increase the risk that voluntary insurance would be replaced 
by a compulsory government system. In some states, such 
as Pennsylvania, which have permitted higher premiums, 
both the Blue Cross and the hospitals have been ordered 
to make a strenucus effort to cut costs. In New York City, 
where an emergency increase of 22 per cent has been 
allowed, a thorough study of the whole problem is to be 
made by Columbia University’s School of Public Health 
before the state authorities decide whether to allow the full 
40 per cent which Blue Cross has requested. This may 
throw some light on the accusation that Blue Cross is too 
closely allied with the hospitals to bargain effectively with 
them to bring costs down. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The final figures for the 1958 fiscal year which ended on 
June 30th showed expenditure of $71.9 billion, $900 million 
below last January’s estimate, and receipts of $69.1 billion, 
$3.3 billion less than had been calculated in January, largely 
because of a fall in income tax collections. The deficit on 
the year therefore came to $2.8 billion. 


* * * 


Last week two well-known afternoon newspapers in two 
large cities were acquired by competitors and in effect closed 
down, leaving each of the cities with only one morning and 
one afternoon paper, in each case both controlled by one 
company. The New Orleans Item, with a daily circulation of 
101,600, has been bought by its morning rival, the Times 
Picayune, and is almost certain to be amalgamated with 
the city’s other afternoon paper, also owned by the Times 
Picayune Publishing Company. The Cincinnati Times- 
Star, with a circulation of 148,719, has been acquired by 
the Scripps-Howard chain, which has a substantial interest 
in the city’s only morning newspaper, and has already been 
merged with its afternoon competitor, the Scripps-Howard 
Cincinnati Post. Both of the casualties had been operating 
at a loss. 


Mr Chester Bowles and Mr William Benton, once 
partners in a successful advertising agency, have been 
partners in misfortune. A Democratic convention in Con- 
necticut chose Mr Thomas Dodd to run for the Senate 
against the Republican incumbent, Mr Purtell, although 
in Mr Benton it might have nominated a former Senator 
and in Mr Bowles a former Governor of Connecticut and 
former Ambassador to India. Mr Bowles is now seeking, 
with every prospect of success, the nomination for a seat 
in the House of Representatives, but he will have a hard 
fight to secure this consolation prize from his Republican 
opponent. 
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AFRICARGO pays off 


Just think what rapid, reliable delivery means to customers 
in the fast-expanding Africa market. They don’t need to tie 
up capital in stock, they save on storage and insurance, don’t 
risk stocks becoming out-of-date—and can give their clients 
much more efficient service. 

So, naturally, they prefer to order from firms who ship by 
air—by Africargo for preference. For Africargo is the only 
all-cargo air service to Africa—so we can guarantee abso- 
lutely firm bookings, expert advice on cheap, effective pack- 
aging, specialist handling for your cargo. And our aircraft 
can carry cargoes whose bulk or tonnage would otherwise 
make air transport impracticable. 

Expensive? Not at all. Packaging is usually much cheaper 
than with sea transport—often a dust-cover alone is quite 
enough. Insurance, too, is cheaper—because there’s much 
less risk of damage or pilfering. So fofal air freighting costs 
compare very favourably with those of sea shipment. 


A few of the many firms who use Africargo 


Rank Precision Industries - Kodak Ltd. * Vauxhall Motors Ltd. 
E.M.I. Ltd. The British Motor Corporation Limited 


Write to us for full particulars and specialist advice on your freighting problems 


HUNTING-CLAN 


AFRICARGO SERVICE 


LONDON AIRPORT - SKYport 4111+ Cargo Unit: SKYport 6431 
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CRAWLER TRACTOR 124 B.H.P. 


HERE IT 1s! The entirely new International prp-20. It’s sensa- 
tional—an even greater performer than the famous Tp-18! 

The srp-20 is powered by a Rolls-Royce 6-cylinder diesel 
engine, and designed throughout to set new standards in 
flexibility and productive capacity. Besides hydraulic power 
steering and numerous other advanced features, it has new, 
work-boosting Full Reverse Transmission, giving the advantage 
of instant selection from a range of six forward speeds and six 
reverse. The BTD-20 is the only crawler tractor of its size with 
¢his feature! 

THIS GREAT NEW TRACTOR IS GOING TO BE AVAILABLE LATER THIS 
SUMMER! Contact us now for the name and address of the 
International Construction Equipment Dealer for your area, 
who will gladly give you more facts and keep you posted with 
the latest news. 


SIX-SPEED, FULL REVERSE TRANSMISSION 
CAN DOUBLE ’DOZING-CYCLE SPEED! 


With the srp-20 you can change gear and direction with a 
single sweep of your arm—go forwards or backwards in any 
one of six speeds! You can ‘doze at 1.5 m.p.h. with 25,400 pounds 
of push, then back out as fast as 8.4 m.p.h. You’ll work faster— 
move hundreds more yards daily with the prp-20, 


WITERNATIONAL 
MARVESTER 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON, E.C.1 
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ERHAPS—with luck—the last phase of western inter- 
P vention in the Arab crisis is complete. Ten thousand 
American troops have landed in Lebanon ; two thousand 
British parachute troops are sitting on and around the 
Amman military airfield. At a rough estimate, the United 
States forces in Lebanon enjoy a firepower ten times that 
of the Lebanese army. Their superiority over the opposi- 
tion militia is incalculable and crushing. The neat foxholes 
dotted about the country around Beirut suggest a military 
effectiveness that is rare and perhaps unnecessary in this 
country. The enemy has not yet shown up; and it is by 
no means certain who he is. 

It seems that the policy of the United States government 
is to keep troops in Lebanon until a United Nations force 
is formed capable of taking over the task. But what is their 
task ? There has been tough talk about storming the 
stronghold of the opposition in Beirut. Luckily it is not 
taken seriously. The task could be to seal the frontier—a 
demand on which Dr Malik, the Lebanese foreign minister, 
is unshakable. But that cannot be done from foxholes 
round Beirut airport. Perhaps the most obvious function of 
a foreign force here is to prevent, by its mere presence, the 
absorption of Lebanon into the United Arab Republic. Was 
that ever a serious danger ? If it was, is it not one that will 
persist indefinitely ? And is it really contemplated that a 
United Nations force should sit here for ever to guarantee 
Lebanese independence ? 

In any case, the next Lebanese government, whatever its 
complexion, must change the course of Lebanese policy. 
The experiment of association with the West has been given 
a fair trial with both well-known and depressing results. 
A considerable majority of the Lebanese people, including 
the sizeable Christian element, have had their fill of great- 
power entanglements and want to return to a neutrality 
more or less positive. The least they need is to have 
tolerable relations with Damascus and the free movement 
over the Syrian frontier without which Beirut cannot 
resume its position as a leading commercial and financial 
centre for the whole of Arab Asia. 

In the political field the most conspicuous result of the 
American landings has been to plunge the country into a 
still more blinding chaos. The opposition now has two 
demands instead of one—the Americans, as well as Mr 
Chamoun, must go. The demand with regard to the 
Americans has a wide response and the decision of the 
opposition to boycott the presidential election is now widely 
understood and accepted. The speaker of the Chamber— 
a moderate who attacked the landings bitterly—has post- 
poned for a week the session that was planned for July 24th 
to hold the election. The country now lives under a new 
threat. A group of leading business men recently 
announced that its members would order a complete shut- 
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Muddling Through in Beirut and Amman 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


down if the Chamber failed to elect a new President on 
July 24th. What with a general strike and a general lock- 
out going on at once, Lebanon will be a good country to 
stay out of. The best hope is that Mr Robert Murphy, 
now busily conferring with representatives of all shades 
of opinion, will reach just that conclusion. But it is hard 
to see how the Americans can withdraw in the near future 
after all the pronouncements they have committed them- 
selves to in Washington and New York. 

While Lebanon is caught up in a tragi-comic muddle, the 
Situation in Jordan is simple and grim. One look at King 
Hussein shows how shocking is the impact of the Baghdad 
revolution, Tense, heavy-lidded, dead tired, he has lost 
the gaiety with which he originally took up President 
Nasser’s challenge. With his back to the wall in Basman 
Palace, surrounded by elderly advisers, he assumed without 
hesitation his dangerous responsibilities as head of the Arab 
Union of Iraq and Jordan, promising to use “ continuous 
endeavours ” to restore the position in Iraq. These are 
brave words, but they are only words. Can Iraq be ruled, 
or even influenced, by a voice from one of the seven hills 
of Amman ? 

Even government officials loydl to the King admit 
privately that there is no question of one Arab army march- 
ing against another. In other words, a Jordanian invasion 
of Iraq, repeating the exploits of 1941, is absolutely 
excluded. A royal attempt in that direction would risk in 
Amman the same sort of storm that swept away poor young 
Feisal in Baghdad. In any case, the army is fully engaged 
sitting on the lid inside Jordan. No extra strain should 
be placed on its loyalty. 

The role of the British troops in Jordan is as mysterious 
as that of the Americans in Lebanon. At the moment they 
are officially described as “just sitting on the airfield.” 
Small parties are allowed into Amman for a few hours each 
evening. The first two evenings they came in unarmed 
to avoid antagonising local inhabitants. But on the third 
day a report was received that the opposition was preparing 
to provoke incidents and the troops appeared with rifles and 
light automatic weapons. Shopkeepers and bartenders are 
happy enough to sell to the British. Otherwise their recep- 
tion in Amman, though quiet, falls far short of enthusiasm. 

What next ? If words mean anything, the British force 
will not be used to seek a military solution in Iraq, where 
the position is rapidly being stabilised. According to King 
Hussein it will be used if necessary to suppress attempts 
from outside to overthrow the present regime—attempts 
which the King regards as certain to materialise. But 
western diplomats in Amman, caught on the horns of a 
painful dilemma, are speaking a different language. On 
the one hand they are casting about for a formula that 
would permit the British to withdraw with some semblance 
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of dignity. On the other hand they admit that withdrawal 
would be a blow to the King’s prestige, which might pro- 
voke the very explosion that the troops were brought in 
to prevent. That is just the sort of dilemma that must 
follow an action which one western diplomat described as 
“instinctive.” | Instinct—especially when fathered by 
ancient myths—is not a good guide on which to conduct 
policy in the Arab world today. 

Jordan is now isolated except for a narrow outlet at 
Aqaba. The Israeli, Syrian, and Iraqi frontiers are all 
sealed. Even the Saudi government refused the Americans 
permission to fly over Saudi territory with oil from Bahrein. 
How far we have come from the crisis in April last year, 
when King Hussein was given Saudi troops and money ! 
There are colonels in Riyadh, too. 

In the circumstances the Jordanian appeal to Britain 
would have been hard to refuse. Prominent in the minds 
of British officials in the area was the fear of what the 
consequences of such a refusal would be as far afield as 
Turkey and Iran. It is not a good policy tc abandon friends. 
Equally, it is not a good policy to encourage friends to 
edge far out on shaky limbs. That is what has happened 
in Jordan. 


Israeli Doubts and Fears 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


HE drone of planes flying in from the Mediterranean 
ie. and taking course to the east is the only outward sign 
in Israel that history is being made in the Middle East. 
And even this drone will probably soon stop, since the 
Israeli government has asked Britain to order another course 
for the airlift to Jordan. It is argued in Jerusalem that it 
is one thing to give transit rights to aircraft once in time 
of crisis and another to allow the British forces to use an 
air corridor without a time limit in order to supply the 
forces landed at Amman. 

This change in attitude towards Britain using Israeli 
air-space appears to be more than a formality. Mr Ben- 
Gurion has successfully prevented a discussion of the crisis 
in the Knesset and has transferred it to the committee 
for foreign affairs and security. This is closed to the press 
and to the Communist party, whose representation in Parlia- 
ment is so small that it is not entitled to a seat on the 
committee. But although Israel’s position in the crisis is 
being discussed behind closed doors, there are unmistakable 
signs that the first reaction of relief at the western landings 
in Lebanon and Jordan is giving way to grave doubts about 
the effect they will have on the Middle East. 

It is obvious and well understood here that the coup in 
Iraq means a further link in the encirclement of Israel by 
Nasserist forces and thus increases Israel’s military danger. 
Although all the Arab states proclaim again and again that 
they want to fight Israel, they did not take concerted action 
during the Sinai campaign. When Syria joined Egypt, how- 
ever, it became clear that if Colonel Nasser decided to 
move, Israel could be attacked from the south and the north 
simultaneously. The Iraqi revolution adds another army to 
the Nasser camp. The armaments supplied to Iraq as a 
member of the Baghdad pact would in case of a conflict be 
used against Israel. Two consequences are drawn from this, 
The first is that the equilibrium in rearmament which has 
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been upset must be restored. The government is losing no 
time in making this clear to foreign governments. The 
director of the ministry of defence is already in Paris trying 
to get what he can. The Israeli ambassador in Washington, 
Abba Eban, caught in Jerusalem on home leave when the 
Baghdad bomb exploded, is back in Washington pleading 
for arms there. In Jerusalem it is felt that for the first 
time he now has some prospect of success. 

The second consequence is a growing conviction that 
Israel would be well advised to keep out of the conflict. 
Mapam on the left, sticking to its concept of neutrality, 
has advocated such a line from the beginning. It argues 
that the western armies cannot stay in the Middle East 
indefinitely, while Israel must live in the region for ever ; 
that anyway the western powers have for years backed the 
wrong horse in the Middle East, shoring up tottering 
regimes which rule against the will of the people; that 
it is not Israel’s job to take sides in the conflict ; and 
that there could only be an end to it if the big powers 
came to an understanding about the region. 

These arguments are being repeated, although in a less 
sharply formulated tone, in other circles. Haaretz, the 
influential liberal paper, asked what plans the West has 
after the landings are completed. A paper near to Mapai 
remarked that the British forces in Amman would possibly 
be the last to be informed of a coup in the Jordan capital. 
The moment it became clear that western action would halt 
at the borders of Iraq the belief that western intervention 
would bring about a solution of the Middle Eastern problem 
weakened. Today the optimists claim that it might delay 
Nasserist encirclement for a considerable time ; the pessi- 
mists doubt even that. 

The latest events have made the government crisis recede 
into the background. The cabinet has rescinded the instruc- 
tions of the ministry of the interior defining who is a Jew. 
The religious block has not yet returned to the coalition, 
but it is generally felt that the time is not propitious for 
discussions on explosive topics. Suggestions are being 
thrown out for the formation of a wide coalition to ensure 
national unity. But the return of the religious block would 
in itself ensure the government a very comfortable majority 
in the Knesset. 


The General Eyes the Summit 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ARIS has been watching events in the Middle East in a 

mood combining vivid interest with hurt pride. The 
pride was hurt at the very beginning. The French govern- 
ment was “ informed” of the landings, shortly before they 
took place, but it had not been “ consulted ” on the subject. 
Then, while Mr Selwyn Lloyd was conferring in Washing- 
ton, the French felt once again that they were being left 
out of account. It has been said that the French govern- 
ment is so keen on entering the exclusive society of the 
great that it would gladly join the Anglo-Saxon powers— 
even in a suicide club. 

The reasons for French interest are many. Any 
upheaval in the Arab world has repercussions in North 
Africa. President Nasser’s claim, after the successful Iraqi 
coup, that Algeria will be among the next to gain freedom 
may have been a boast, but this revolution is most likely 
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to stiffen the attitude of the Tunisian president and of the 
Sultan of Morocco in their dealings with the French. 
Another reason for French concern is France’s traditional 
interest in Lebanon and Syria. But the main cause of 
French worries is probably the question of oil supplies 
from Iraq. 

France would be the main victim if these supplies were 
cut off. While only one-tenth of British oil imports comes 
from Iraq, in the current year France should get from this 
source 7.6 million tons of oil, that is to say more than a 
third of its supplies from the Middle East (according to 
estimates published in Le Monde). Financially, the loss 
would be even more harmful. Iraq is France’s only impor- 
tant stake in Middle Eastern oil. The Compagnie Frangaise 
des Pétroles has a 23.75 per cent share in the production of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, for which, therefore, it does 
not have to pay in foreign currency. Elsewhere it must 
pay in pounds and dollars. The drain of oil purchases on 
the strained balance of payments would thus be increased. 

All these considerations help to explain French behaviour. 
At first it seemed that the French might try to join in the 
Lebanon intervention. French ships, headed by the light 
cruiser De Grasse, sailed towards Beirut. Stories that the 
American commander—reluctant to revive memories of 
Suez—asked French troops not to land have been denied 
by all concerned. The fact remains that no French troops 
did land. 

It is assumed in Paris that a summit conference would 
put France back in the congress of great powers. Hence, 
though General de Gaulle could not be pleased by Mr 
Khrushchev’s remarks about Suez and Algeria, he was 
readier than Mr Macmillan to envisage recourse to an 
eventual summit conference outside the United Nations. 
It is argued in Paris that the French position is, in fact, 
closer to the American one than is the British. But Mr 
Khrushchev’s prompt acceptance of the British invitation 
makes it difficult for the general to become the odd man out. 
France could only reject the proposals for a meeting in 
Manhattan if it were prompted by Washington to do so. 


West German Misgivings 
FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE studied detachment with which, ostensibly, the 
T west Germans are watching the hurly-burly in the 
Middle East barely conceals a variety of reactions—from 
genuine sympathy, through perish-the-thought Schaden- 
freude, to misgivings, disapproval, and calculation of the 
national and personal main chance. Since west German 
relations with Egypt, Britain, France, and the United States 
alike were unimpaired by the reserve which Bonn main- 
tained during the Suez conflict, it is only natural that a like 
reserve should again be the official order of the day. Yet 
it is not so easy to look detached when the armed forces of 
One party to the dispute have set off from camps and air- 
fields in your sovereign territory ; nor when you think you 
could handle the situation so much better than the other 
fellows, some of whom, as everybody knows, have the dis- 
advantage of being branded for ever with the curse of 
“colonialism.” 

Placatory explanations for precipitate conduct have been 
duly made to the Germans through Nato and through the 
British and United States embassies in Bonn. Assurances 
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have been given that the military moves are solely defensive. 
But these emollients do not assuage regret for the gaps in 
the treaties with the West that permit forces stationed in 
Germany to fly into and over the country at their pleasure 
and to use their air bases as they deem fit. Not everybody 
is as satisfied as Dr. Adenauer is with the present limits of 
sovereignty. And what price defence ? The French leave 
for Africa, the Americans for the Levant. The impecunious 
British have long ago reduced their numbers. The Federal 
defence ministry is naturally drawing its own conclusions. 
The most publicly-discussed aspect of the trouble in the 
Middle East is the political failure of the West, the apparent 
complacency, the proven misjudgment, and, above all, the 
lack of a common constructive political policy for the future, 
not only in the Middle East, but also in Africa and Asia. 


Australia’s Urge to Grow 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MELBOURNE 


HE dogged confidence that has prevailed in business 
T circles in Australia, while the rest of the world has 
been having economic jitters, is the more surprising when 
one remembers how deeply this country suffered from the 
slump in the thirties. In the last twelve months they have 
seen wool prices fall to some 35 per cent below the average 
for 1956-57 ; metals have fallen by 30 per cent and butter 
by about 20 per cent. Drought has added its toll to the fall 
in prices, with the result that the value of exports has fallen 
by £A172 million to £A820.9 million. Imports meanwhile 
have risen by £A73.§ million to £A792.5 million, and <‘e 
deficit on invisible items, to judge by past form, will be at 
least £A180 million. Imports of capital will have saved the 
day, but the net effect on Australia’s reserves in London has 
been a loss of over £A70 million in the first six months of 
1958. No wonder Australia’s representatives are now 
demanding international commodity agreements. Austra- 
lians in general, however, show the same philosophic 
resignation with which they regard droughts, floods and 
bushfires : these things will pass and are a small price to 
pay for living in God’s own country. 

Are they right to be so confident ? Externally the future 
looks difficult. The Australian economic White Paper for 
1958 remarked that “ We require an export income of at 
least {A900 million a year if we are to keep up a reasonable 
flow of imports without using up our reserves at a hazardous 
rate.” Alas, the prospect for 1958-59 is that exports will 
not reach much more than £A750 million. In spite of all 
that has been done to diversify the economy, Australia is 
still “living off the sheep’s back.” Wool exports still 
accounted for as much as 40 per cent of the total value of 
exports in 1957-58, and for more than half in 1956-57. In 
the financial year that began on July Ist it is forecast that the 
wool clip will be 9 per cent lower than last year’s, and there 
is no sign yet of a recovery in prices. This is certainly a 
bleak prospect for exports. “si 

If exports reach only £A750 million, what will happen 
to imports ? At present, import licensing is framed to allow 
total imports of about £A8o0o million, and for a time the 
gold and foreign exchange reserves will be allowed to run 
down without any reduction in this import bill. The 
reserves can stand it because the high export prices of 1956- 
57 had built them up by some {A212 million during 1956- 
57. By December last year they had reached a peak of 
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£A590 million, and in spite of the recent drain, they are 
still comfortably on the right side of £A500 million. The 
government will not engage in any more tampering with 
trade by means of import restrictions until after the elections 
in December. If or when the reserves are drawn down to 
£A400 million or so, it will be time to think of lowering the 
ceiling. But meanwhile there is so little panic that New 
Zealand, in its balance of payments crisis, will be allowed 
to use Australian overseas funds. 

So much for the external position. Internally, the central 
fact is that farm incomes in 1957-58 fell by about {A180 
million, by comparison with the previous year, and show 
no signs of picking up. But Australian businessmen 
do not seem unduly worried by the drop in purchasing 
power, even though they have been led to expect 
only minor tax concessions in the budget that is to 
to be presented on August 5th. They do not mind 
if some competing imports are eventually cut, and 
are hoping that the drop in farm incomes will be offset in 
other ways : by the cash that must be paid out this year 
on maturing war loans, by the rise in urban incomes, and by 
releases from the Special Accounts (compulsory deposits 
by the trading banks with the Commonwealth Bank, like 
those now proposed for Britain by Mr Heathcoat Amory). 
They know that the economy is strongly supported by the 
banks whose advances rose by about £A70 million in 1957- 
58 and are likely to go on rising. Above all, the business 
community knows that the government is committed to 
maintain Australia’s rate of development and immigra- 
tion, a rate on which all business plans are built and on 
which all hopes of attracting more overseas capital depend. 


HE economic indicators therefore remain cheerful. Un- 
os employment is still less than 2 per cent of the labour 
force. It rose slightly in June, but this is normal in winter. 
Industrial production is now increasing rather more slowly, 
but except in a few industries (notably textiles) it is still 
increasing. Company profits are high, and since the middle 
of May stock exchange prices climbed steadily and were 
checked only by the news from Irag. On the retail side, 
the department stores say that their sales weakened fro 
February until a few weeks ago, but one reason for this was 
summer’s refusal to end—in Sydney in June the customers 
were surfing instead of buying winter woollies. (Another 
reason may have been the repellent fashions—not even in 
the Antipodes is one safe from the Sack.) Anyway, boosted 
by the “ never-never,” retail sales for the last twelve months 
will have been higher than in the preceding year. The 
amount owed by Australians in hire purchase must now be 
in the region of £A300 million, or £30 for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

The most important sign of confidence, however, is 
investment. A survey of manufacturing industry just pub- 
lished by the Department of Trade found that businessmen 
were preparing to spend, in the first six months of 1958, 
5 per cent more on investment than they did in the preced- 
ing six months. Some of this increase is merely replace- 
ment, reflecting the earlier growth of plant. But there is no 
shortage of new projects. To name a few : Vacuum Oil is 
to build a £A16 million refinery in South Australia ; Broken 
Hill a new £A30 million plant ; and General Motors Holden 
will spend £A1g million extending its plant in three states, 

As the White Paper said: 

. .. The Australian economy has been borne along on a 

strong persistent urge to grow which has enabled it to 
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surmount adversities, whether of external or internal origin, 

At times it has thrust ahead too fast ; at other times it hag 

faltered a little ; but its underlying strength has not abated, 
Australians certainly believe this, and affirm that, for their 
money, as the White Paper says, “ there can be few countries 
in the world today which offer attractions as strong.” 


“Reflex” Comes to Spain 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


> EFLEX,” the Strategic Air Command’s 15-minute 

R alert procedure for the combat take-off of its jet 
bombers, has been extended to the American bases in Spain. 
This has been done quietly, without secrecy but without 
publicity either, in deference to General Franco’s govern- 
ment, which likes to decide what the Spanish public is to 
be told, and when. 

The coming of “ Reflex” means that the American air 
bases in Spain are now meshed into SAC’s world-wide 
pattern, that, like the installations elsewhere, they are ona 
ready-for-war footing. It means, although no one will 
actually say so, that the B-47 medium bombers poised on 
“ Reflex” readiness in Spain are almost certainly armed 
with nuclear bombs. “ Reflex” would not make much 
sense if they were not. When asked about the bombs a 
SAC spokesman told this correspondent: “ Well, let me 
answer you by quoting General Power (the commander-in- 
chief of the Strategic Air Command): ‘We don’t carry 
socks,” ” 

“ Reflex ” consists of three stages: Alpha, when the crews 
dash to their aircraft ; Bravo, when they man their aircraft 
and start the engines ; Coco, when they taxi to the runway 
for take-off. So far there has been no “ Reflex” take-off 
from Spain. If there were, the bombers would be on their 
way to war unless called back. This alert procedure is in 
force at the bases at Torrején, outside Madrid ; at Zara- 
goza ; and at Moron, near Seville. The three-man crews 
of every B-47 on “ Reflex ” alert are ready throughout the 
twenty-four hours. They always sleep, eat and live together. 
The red, white and blue jeep assigned to them is always 
nearby, ready for the dash to the aircraft. During 3 
“ Reflex ” alert all traffic on the bases makes way for the 
painted jeeps. 

The fact that “Reflex” has been extended to Spain 
implies that a restrictive clause in America’s agreement with 
Spain has been satisfactorily taken care of by subsequent 
understandings which have remained secret. Article 3 of 
the defence agreement signed in Madrid in 1953 states that 
“ the time and manner of wartime utilisation ” (of the bases) 
“will be as mutually agreed upon.” Such agreement has 
evidently been reached; otherwise it is unlikely that 
“ Reflex ” would be tolerated by the Spanish. 

The number of B-47s poised on the American bases in 
Spain is secret. It is never constant; it can vary within 
a few hours. Torrején, Zaragoza and Mordén can each 
accommodate one wing (and possibly more) of B-47s (45 
bombers per wing). The build-up of their complements in 
KC-97 refuelling tankers and in interceptor aircraft is 0 
progress. Torrején, said to have the longest runway if 
western Europe, 13,400 feet, is the headquarters of the 16th 
Air Force which includes in its jurisdiction the five SAC 
bases in Morocco. ; 

The SAC installations are nominally joint Spanish- 
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American bases. In fact they are entirely American as far 
as SAC operations are concerned. Spanish jet squadrons 
participate in the air defence system, and the Spaniards join 
in the policing of the bases’ outer perimeters. Spanish and 
American Air Police guard the entrances, but only the 
Spaniards carry sidearms, and the only flags in sight are 
the red and gold of Spain. 


The bases have been nearly five years in the making, and 
they will revert to Spain in six years’ time unless the 1953 
agreements are prolonged. The agreements, which are for 
a 10-year period, provide for two 5-year extensions by 
mutual consent. But it seems more than likely that before 
the question of renewal comes up Spain will wish to discuss 
revision of the agreements in the light of American economic 
aid. Three months after the Russians sent up their first 
sputnik General Franco’s former foreign minister, Senor 
Alberto Martin Artajo, raised the question of increased 
economic assistance from the United States because, he 
said, a “ new situation” had arisen owing to the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb and of long-range guided 
missiles “ which has increased the vulnerability of our terri- 
tory.” So far, however, General Franco has not allowed 
this argument to be aired further. 


The hope seems to have been shelved that Nato will 
eventually accept Spain as a member. On July 13th the 
seventeenth anniversary of the Blue Division’s departure 
for the Russian front to fight alongside Hitler’s Wehrmacht 
was Ostentatiously commemorated in Madrid with articles 
in the press (including a reproduction in the Falangist paper 
Arriba of the Blue Division patch: the iron cross complete 
with Nazi swastika superimposed on the Spanish red and 
gold), and with gatherings at which congratulatory tele- 
grams were read. The well-wishers included the German 
Condor Legion veterans’ association, Serrano Suffer, about 
half a dozen cabinet ministers, the secretary-general of the 
Movimiento, and an assortment of generals. But not, 
apparently, General Franco. 


Ceylon’s Belt-Tightening 
Budget 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


HE new taxes on wealth, capital gains, expenditure and 

gifts in the Ceylonese budget, introduced on July 
17th, are the first major expression of the Bandaranaike 
government’s socialism in tax policy. After the Cambridge 
economist, Mr Nicholas Kaldor, came here some months 
ago, it was generally expected that Indian examples in new 
taxation would be followed ; but the sweeping nature of 
the reform has caused some surprise. These new taxes, 
however, will not help the government to balance its 
accounts in the financial year that begins in October. 
They will be reflected in the collections only in two or three 
years’ time. (When the finance minister admitted this in 
Parliament, a Trotskyite opposition MP was heard to 
temark : “ You mean we’ll collect them.”) This suggests 
that the decision to bring in these new taxes may have been 
at least partly taken for political effect. The higher duties 
on luxury imports, including costume jewellery, fruit, 
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impression of “soak the rich” austerity. They will not, 
however, save much in foreign exchange or bring in much 
new revenue. 

Many middle-class families will benefit, but professional 
and technical men in the upper levels will suffer, from the 
changes in income tax. Some investors have complained 
that the budget’s total effect will be discouraging to invest- 
ment, though a development subsidy has also been offered 
and several tax changes effected to help local industries. 
The estimates for the new financial year provide for expen- 
diture of Rs1,795 million, exceeding the estimated expen- 
diture for the current year by Rs339 million. Over half the 
increase is on current expenditure, mainly social services 
and administration costs. Capital works and development 
get the smaller part. 


NOTHER source of discomfort is the size of the deficit. 

The original estimates left a gap of Rs485 million, the 
highest on record. As the new taxes will yield no benefit 
for some time, the only immediate gains in revenue will 
come from higher duties ; these will add Rs20 million. The 
finance minister expects to get Rstoo million from foreign 
aid, and Rs16o million by local borrowing. Even if he 
succeeds, a gap of Rs200 million will be left. There does 
not seem to be much room for running down assets either. 
With government spending at a high level, the danger of 
inflation remains high, too. The tax changes will have a 
disinflationary effect, but that will take time. If a bigger | 
proportion of government spending was devoted to produc- 
tive works there would be less cause for anxiety, and it is 
here that the budget is particularly disappointing. Nor are 
present trends heartening. National income has been moving 
down. From Rs609 in 1955, annual income per head came 
down to Rs§71 in 1956 and to Rs569 in 1957. As prices 
have risen, real income has dropped even more. Unless 
the commodity markets recover vigorously from the reces- 
sion, the outlook will remain dim. 

Critics have blamed the government for not producing 
an integrated development plan, in spite of the fact that 
a planning council has been functioning for some time and 
several foreign experts have also given their advice. This 
in itself would not be a cardinal sin if the government 
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and 


Sewing machines 


THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 
Further information from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


ham, bacon, dogs and horses, also serve to create an 22 Ryder Street, London, §.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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seemed to have some definite targets in at least the key 
fields and a better sense of priorities. When this government 
came into power two years ago, there was a surge of popular 
enthusiasm. But the government has failed to harness the 
enthusiasm, even in its nationalisation of the bus services 
and the port. Left-wing trade union rivalry has been partly 
responsible for this, but the government is not free from its 
share of blame. As a result of the failure, popular enthu- 
siasm has tended to flow into disruptive channels instead. 
The government has now apparently decided that national- 
isation is not to be a major rallying cry, but the socialist 
tone of the new budget provides another opportunity to 
draw the farmers and workers into constructive effort. Will 
the government be imaginative enough to make the effort ? 


Counting Heads, Harvests 
and Houses 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE world as a whole may not yet be as fond as is the 

western sector of counting its wives and maid servants 
(if any), its asses, huts and motor cars, but the itch for 
enumeration seems to be spreading. The United Nations 
was only four years old when it picked up one of the 
statistical tasks let drop by the League of Nations, and 
started urging plans for a world population census. Now, 
noting the co-operative enthusiasm engendered among 
scientists by the International Geophysical Year, the United 
Nations statisticians are hoping to make of 1960 a similar 
focal point for social scientists and governments—though, 
until Russia musters enough courage to play a full part, 
and until Communist China is invited too, such a project 
can hardly claim 100 per cent success. 

A healthy trend toward realism includes a new handbook 
of statistical methods and techniques framed with special 
reference to countries that have to work on slender budgets. 
UN technical assistance funds will be provided, and 
$300,000 from the Ford Foundation will be allotted to pay 
costs in Asia. Next September a three-months session for 
census officials in that region begins in Tokyo. A similar 
training centre is to be set up in August in Lima for the 
Latin American countries, 

People are only one set of the entities that are to be 
counted in and around the year 1960. UN organs are push- 
ing plans for a simultaneous agricultural census, and 
hoping for a housing census (42 countries have taken one 
within the last decade, but not all with success); and 48 
countries have said that they have plans for an industrial 
census around 1963. 

The reasons for all this tidy-minded effort to count and 
be counted are clearer to western governments than they 
may be to regions where timeless traditions still prevail. 
It is hardly necessary to persuade, say, Britain, Germany 
and the United States that a census is a very useful exercise 
inside the country, and doubly useful if constructed 
with some reference to censuses taken by others so that 
comparison or contrast becomes possible. It is much more 
difficult to convince Nepal, Afghanistan or Qatar. 

The aim is first to produce statistics that will help all 
governments to know how many people they have, where 
they live and what they do; whether they pin the figures 
on the wall or use them for planning to make life better 
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or the army stronger is their affair. The second aim is to 
get into the adding machine all peoples and tribes, whatever 
they are called or coloured and wherever they may live, so 
that comparable statistics about all humans can be pro- 
duced. Comparability was, in fact, the first stated purpose 
of the 1950 census, but it now takes second place. The 
UN statement of principles and purposes says that this new 
head-count is “ primarily to satisfy certain national needs 
for statistical data, and those needs are the major factors in 
determining the census data.” Apparently in 1950 the 
joint ideal overshot the individual practice, and after a 
decade of the building up of nationalist steam, the drafters 
— preferred to cite the needs of individual governments 
st. 

The difficulties still in the way of even the simplest of 
these censuses are, of course, formidable. Not only is the 
population census still hampered in certain regions by a 
hangover of superstition which continues to equate count- 
ing people with a curse from God (as did the Israelites when 
David insisted on numbering his army), but there are other 
problems posed by a wide variety of habits of living. 

Thus the famous pilot census taken in the Sudan in 1953 
(to see if a census operation was at all possible amid a nomad 
population) revealed that “it was not practical to ask the 
date and year of birth in a country where the Mohammedan, 
Coptic and Roman calendars are in use.” As for residence, 
a specific problem was posed by a man who had two wives 
and two households, but should only be counted once ; the 
suggested solution was that his residence be defined as 
“the household where he kept his pillow.” It may have 
been for similar reasons that the Burmese census still goes 
by a name which means “ midnight count.” 


F the population census poses problems for groups which 
have never before submitted to a modern count, the other 


censuses are even harder. The UN Statistical Office has 
acknowledged that “people live in all kinds of places— 
houses, apartments, huts, caves, convents, boats, penal insti- 
tutions, and so on.” Later in the document the abstract 
thinkers, uneasy at the prospect of putting jails, tree nests, 
caravans and split-level ranch houses into an adding machine 
and getting a fruit salad result, do in fact try to describe a 
“housing unit” in ten lines of definition and five para 
graphs of parenthetical comment; but the first statement 
still stands. 

The industrial census has a harder time setting questions 
which are basic to emerging and to the most advanced of 
industrial countries. Standards that have previously held 
are now undergoing revision, the “twin problems of enter- 
prise statistics and the interrelations between enterprise- 
based and establishment-based inquiries” are now under 
study, and the ways in which industrial data are to be 
tabulated are far from fixed. Meanwhile, out of 71 countries 
recently consulted, 48 have plans for a basic industrial study 
within the next five years, so that questions now comfortably 
latent ynust shortly be spinning at a faster rate. 

What result all this may have in the long run is a question 
outside the province of the United Nations experts who 
have this census in charge. In the short run, however, one 
can only admire the degree of resolution, inventiveness, 
understanding and technical skill that must be invoked 
to catry out a world census in a world still suspicious of 
facts and given more to counting on its fingers than by 
electronic computer. 
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These are the sure yet sensitive hands 
of one of Cable & Wireless Limited’s 
technicians, making adjustments to an 
Interpolator used in cable trans- 
mission. The Interpolator is the 
essential part of the mechanism used 
to re-form signals automatically at the 
end of their journey through a long 
cable, before they are sent into another. 


Cable & Wireless Limited owns and maintains wireless relay stations on the 
Commonwealth trunk routes, operates the overseas telegraph services of 
most of the Colonial territories, and cable services in various other countries 
throughout the world. Furthermore, it owns a world-wide network of 
143,000 miles of submarine cables and maintains it with a fleet of 8 cableships. 

Although it does not accept or deliver cables in this country, Cable & 
Wireless Limited is at your service day and night. The simple act of passing 
a cable form across a post office counter or phoning a message from your 
home or office to ‘Overseas Telegrams’ sets it working for you. Cabling is 


very easy, very swift, very sure and costs much less than you’d expect. 


Cable &é& Wireless I:tad 


& MERCURY HOUSE:+: THEOBALDS ROAD: LONDON : W.C.1 
* 
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BULAWAYO: The year is 1888. The leading figures in what is to 

prove a memorable meeting are face to face. On an old brandy case 

sits Lobengula, King of the Matabele: opposite him is Charles Dunell 

Rudd who has come to persuade the King to sign a concession 

allowing an English company to work ‘all the metals and minerals’ 

in his kingdom. After a suitable display of regal intransigence, 

Lobengula duly signs and the way is open for Cecil Rhodes and the 

British South Africa Company to develop the territory which today 

forms Southern Rhodesia. 

The modern town of Bulawayo dates from 1893, and takes its name from the Zulu word 
‘ubulawayo’, meaning ‘killed’—thereby providing a grim reminder of the fate of a 
rebellious neighbouring tribe in the early 19th century. The Bulawayo of today however 
is concerned rather with growth and expansion. With an estimated population of 145,000 
it is now the principal heavy industrial centre of the Federation. 

The Bank’s first branch in Rhodesia was opened more than 50 years ago. Today 
over 80 offices throughout the Federation keep us in constant touch with the 
latest local commercial developments. Business men who wish to benefit from 
this expert knowledge are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence Depart 
ment at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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T the end of March, the Atomic Energy Authority 
A closed its accounts on the blackest year since 
surveyors walked a deserted airfield at Harwell 
twelve years ago. The No. 1 reactor at Windscale was 
a water-sodden hull of burnt graphite and uranium ; 
doubts were forming about the integrity of Zeta’s 
thermonuclear behaviour ; research projects were dis- 
carded as their impracticability became apparent ; and 
Sir Alexander Fleck had written two swingeing criti- 
cisms of the AEA’s organisation and its health and 
safety measures. 

His criticisms were fair. Members of the AEA admit 
that they were over-extended, that the Windscale fire 
and the subsequent detailed inquest by three separate 
committees, of which Sir Alexander was the chairman, 
compelled a belated overhaul of administration that 
had been too long postponed by the sheer momentum 
of a big and busy organisation. Many changes have 
been made since the AEA’s year ended to which 
no more than a passing reference is made in the report 
for 1957-58 published this week. It is, however, 
possible to question whether these are the right 
changes. Wili the AEA be better or worse fitted 
to carry out its adventurous and exacting work 
by following what it believes to be Sir Alexander’s 
intentions ? 

The authority is something more than a single 
industry. It is responsible for some huge crosses 
between laboratory and pilot plants, and the sheer size 
of its installations does not prevent them from springing 
surprises—sometimes pleasant, sometimes alarming. 
To this there are two exceptions ; one is the uranium 
Processing plant at Springfields, and the other the 
gaseous diffusion plant at Capenhurst. Both of these 
can be regarded as industrial processing plants ; their 
end products are unique but they are the outcome of 
an industrial process. AEA’s other atomic factories, 
and its own overall management demand a system of 
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Men and Atoms 


administration with one foot in pure physics and the 
other in hard commerce. 

In finding this blend of qualities, the Atomic Energy 
Authority has been remarkably successful. It deserves 
praise for the conduct of the country’s atomic affairs, 
and in particular for the massive programme of 
expansion that has been carried through simultaneously 
on several fronts—in pure reactor physics, in thermo- 
nuclear research, in weapon production, in the develop- 
ment of a big civil power programme and in the 
introduction of industry to new technology. It has 
undertaken an immense load with outstanding success. 
But a price has had to be paid—and part of it was the 
destruction at Windscale. Both the authority and Sir 
Alexander Fleck recognised that one primary cause of 
this calamity was the spreading of a limited amount of 
skilled staff ever more thinly over a rapidly expanding 
organisation. 

The same three men, Sir John Cockcroft, Sir 
Christopher Hinton and Sir William Penney, who 
twelve years ago laid the foundations for the research, 
industrial and weapons divisions of Britain’s then 
embryonic atomic enterprise, were until a few months 
ago exercising the same functions over a huge organisa- 
tion employing 30,000 people, with plants spread across 
England and Scotland. They were doubling the day 
to day running of those plants with responsibility for 
AEA policy. These men may have been exceptional 
in this generation, but it could not follow that all 
their subordinates were. The main recommendation 
of Sir Alexander Fleck’s committee has been unkindly 
described inside the authority as “giving every man 
two deputies.” But the fact, long apparent to those 
inside and outside the authority, was that the 
leaders most urgently needed deputies in the pre- 
Parkinsonian sense, on whom major responsibilities 
could be deployed. Only then could the men at the 
top have time to take breath to. consider future policy 
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and to take a look at what was happening below them. 
It was at lower levels, and not in the board room, that 
tinder was accumulating which set fire to Windscale. 

This aspect of the AEA’s industrial organisation 
directly attracted the attention of Sir Alexander Fleck’s 
committee—the fact, for example, that there was 
no separate manager for the Dounreay site at 
the northern tip of Scotland, or that one man was 
responsible not only for the adjoining Windscale and 
Calder Hall works but also for Chapel Cross, 70 miles 
away. The solution that the committee suggested 
would have been applicable to any large organisation 
that had recently been increasing its functions faster 
than its staff. 


gy reactors are new creatures and they need a 
new form book. Should a unicorn be bridled and 
ridden as an ordinary horse ? If so, what about a flying 
horse ? What qualities are called for in performing 
the apparently routine functions of serving in the 
control room of a nuclear reactor ? How can one be 
sure of getting operators capable of thinking one jump 
ahead of the needle on the dial and anticipating from 
its slightest departure from the normal what the 
reactor’s next move might be? In the organisation 
sketched by the Fleck committee, these control opera- 
tors and the works managers in charge of them are 
put, as they would be in a big chemical plant, at the 
base of a pyramid extending upwards through a com- 
plex chain of command. The premise is that the 
operation of a reactor is a smooth, almost automatic, 
function that is unlikely to require either the close 
attention of the men at the top or even a particularly 
high calibre of man on the day-to-day job. Experience 
has now taught that it was wrong to underestimate the 
hazards of operating a reactor. It would be equally 
stupid to exaggerate them, but reactors can be mis- 
handled and destroyed, and experience in running them 
is still limited. So the responsibility that rests on the 
works manager and his team at the plant is particularly 
heavy and must continue to be so until complete 
experience has been gained from many years of opera- 
tion under industrial conditions. 

Since the Fleck committee’s report on organisation 
was published in December, the AEA has made great 
efforts to put its recommendations into effect. But some 
of the results can hardly have been expected by the 
committee. The AEA is short of first-class talent for 
promotion, and for two reasons. When it was formed 
in 1954, it gathered a staff from the Ministry of Supply, 
not all of whom have stayed. But a number have been 
retained who are now working their inevitable way up 
the administrative ladder, where they impede the 
promotion of other men no less worthy but often more 
able. Secondly, the AEA can look for new managers 
only from within its own ranks. Nobody outside 
yet has experience for the job. AEA’s rapid growth 
during the past four years has produced more jobs in 
top management than there are trained men to fill them. 
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There are promising young men capable of becoming 
managers and directors five or six years hence; but 
what it needs now are mature and experienced men 
who could serve as managers today. Junior officers 
abound, but few colonels and lieutenant-generals. The 
new posts created on the advice of the Fleck committee 
have therefore been filled by wholesale promotion from 
the lower ranks. Many scientists in the past six months 
have found themselves with a new title and an un- 
expected rise in salary. A year or so must pass before 
the gaps made by these wholesale promotions are filled 
by new recruits. It has not been found possible to find 
candidates for every job. Sir William Penney remains 
the director of Aldermaston as well as the board 
member responsible for weapon policy, because his own 
deputy was translated to Sir Christopher Hinton’s 
vacant seat on the board and no one else has yet been 
found to take over the day-to-day running of 
Aldermaston. 

The translation in mid-career of scientists into 
administrators has obvious drawbacks. It robs the 
authority of creative scientific energy ; but it does not 
necessarily breed the kind of manager with a particular 
experience of administration and of the business 
methods needed to guide AEA’s dealings with British 
industry and British industry’s foreign customers. 
Against this the AEA would argue that most scientists 
(chemists excepted) have exhausted their creative 
capacities when they reach 35 and are then fit only 
to be turned out to grass in the higher ranks of manage- 
ment. It could also claim with more justice that 
managers cannot run complex nuclear installations 
unless their own technical qualifications are of the 
highest order. Thus the scientist recently put in charge 
of Dounreay had previously been responsible for the 
authority’s now abandoned work on aqueous homo- 
geneous reactors. He brings to his new job a wide 
knowledge of the trickier aspects of nuclear chemistry 
and the more dangerous types of reactor—and both 
are kinds of knowledge likely to be needed at 
Dounreay. 


T is tempting to describe the Atomic Energy 
I Authority’s response to the Fleck recommendations 
as a mammoth piece of window dressing, but indeed the 
committee set the AEA a difficult task. It said that 
a number of new management posts should be created 
and filled with men of the highest ability. The fact is 
that such men do not exist in the numbers needed. The 
AEA appears to have given less consideration to the 
committee’s alternative suggestion, that it should cut 
its programme to fit the staff it can get. The new 
centre for nuclear studies which is being built outside 
Harwell should take much of the burden of pure physics 
from the authority, and the universities should be able 
to play a more active part in a year or so when much 
of their new equipment is installed. In the United 


States, the Atomic Energy Commission has avoided 
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some of the management troubles of the AEA: by 
employing industry as its agent. British industry’s 
growing experience ought to make it possible for the 
AEA steadily to move in the same direction. One of 
its new research reactors is indeed being designed and 
built by a group in industry. Yet the British atomic 
industry is not showing much anxiety to take research 
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contracts from the AEA and it is even less willing to 
add to its already heavy costs for nuclear development 
by assuming full responsibility for specialised investi- 
gations. The AEA must not grow any bigger. Before 
long it will have to think seriously about ways to get 
its weight down. One of the best ways would be to 
prepare industry to take more work from it. 


Capital Control or Not? 


The planning of the investment programme as a 
whole must be continuously guarded by the 


Government 
—Labour Government White Paper 1946 


Let the market do the controlling ..... Let the 
people who have savings to invest do the choosing 
—Lord Grantchester in the House of Lords this week 


Y moving on Tuesday to annul the Control of 
B Borrowing (Amendment) Order, 1958, Lord 
Grantchester was not just asking to have the 
instrument that governs the Capital Issues Committee 
put back to where it stood before the fourth of this 
month—stringent in intent yet leaking like a sieve. 
He was asking the Government to think again about 
the whole business of controlling investment. Such 
fresh thinking might seem oddly timed in advance of 
the Radcliffe Committee’s report. But the Government, 
which has just approved bankers’ special deposits with 
the same odd timing, had the grace not to use that 
argument. 

The discussion in the Lords was opportune. The 
direction of financial controls in Brita has turned 
towards relaxing the stringencies of 1957 in order to 
stave off recession or to minimise it if it must come. 
More liberality from the CIC ought to be an important 
part of that relaxation. But the revised instructions to 
Lord Kennet and the new statutory order contain a 
great deal of new stringency as well as a little liberalisa- 
tion. On the side of liberty can be counted the raising 
of the exemption from CIC consent from £10,000 to 
£50,000, but this return to the figure set by the Labour 
Government in 1947 may have been an administrative 
necessity. Numerous applications from small businesses 
for sums in the region of £11,000 are believed to have 
burdened the lives of the committee. It is also to the 
good that all capitalisation issues have been taken out 
of the CIC’s purview, though if they are in redeemable 
scrip they still have to be cleared by the Treasury on 
the question of tax avoidance. It is surely an odd 
arrangement that uses the Borrowing Control and 
Guarantees Act of 1946 (from which all these regula- 
tions flow) to cover up for a Finance Act. Among the 
administrative instructions, it is to the good that the 


CIC no longer has to decide whether a bank overdraft 
is a right mode for raising capital. 

The rest of the legal changes, as distinct from the 
administrative instructions, are restrictive. A large 
number of new financial transactions are brought within 
the CIC’s purview. They embrace nearly the whole 
range of “paper for paper transactions” and trans- 
actions between related companies (except bank 
borrowing in the ordinary course of business, temporary 
borrowing without security, issue of shares against 
property on the formation of a private company, and 
conversion issues). Much of what has previously been 
regarded as internal financing now has to be brought to 
the CIC, and though the experts believe they can 
already see loopholes, it will doubtless be months before 
the active business of raising money “ex CIC” gets 
going again. 


il ape lies the dilemma. All these restrictions are 
essential if effective control of capital issues is 
needed. On past experience still more may be needed 
later on as nimble minds find new ways around them. 
Yet there is much that is inherently distasteful in the 
control itself and in the “star chamber” methods of 
enforcement written into the Act. The Act deems guilty 
every director, general manager, secretary and official 
of any company that infringes and makes him liable 
to two years’ imprisonment “ unless he proves that the 
offence was committed without his consent or con- 
nivance and that he exercised all diligence to prevent 
the offence.” As the City well knows, the Capital Issues 
Committee is not composed of descendants of Judge 
Jeffreys, but that does not quite dispose of this distaste- 
ful presumption of guilt. 

Those who believe effective control to be necessary 
argue with force that the CIC ought to be made 
publicly accountable for its decisions. The reasons 
for refusals, they say, should be stated and, if possible, 
some system of appeal should be set up. The oppor- 
tunity of appeal to the committee itself does indeed 
exist—and the number of its own decisions that it 
has reversed should encourage disappointed applicants 
to restate their cases. The argument against any more 
formal system is simply that the well worn phrase 
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“CIC consent” is a misnomer. It is the Treasury that 
gives or withholds consent, the CIC being simply an 
adviser. If in practice consents go through automatically 
while the Economic Secretary personally sees all 
refusals, that is a Treasury affair. 

That reply looks far from conclusive to those who 
see the control of investment lasting for ever. But if 
the continued operation of the CIC is not really 
necessary, then the case for embellishing it with a quasi- 
legal system of stated cases and possible appeals is 
much weakened. And those who cry boldly “abolish 
the CIC” are not just shouting nonsense. The roots 
of the committee go back well before the war. It is the 
successor to the Foreign Transactions Advisory Com- 
mittee set up in 1936 (which also had Lord Kennet 
as its chairman). The legal basis of all the Control of 
Borrowing Orders is the 1946 Act. Repeal of that 
Act would not be practical politics, even if it were a 
good idea. But its powers are permissive: the Treasury 
may make orders and it may also rescind them. It 
would be possible to make a bonfire both of the orders 
and the informal instructions to the chairman and put 
the committee into cold storage until some new 
financial crisis called it into being again. Would disaster 
overtake the economy if that were done ? 


fon are statistics of consents, refusals and partial 
refusals by the committee, but unfortunately the 
material for a sure answer to the question is lacking. 


The proportion of refusals is not high. Over the past 
414 years it has averaged 10.8 per cent of all the 
money applied for and 5.3 per cent of the industrial 


applications. In a period of stringency, refusals on 
industrial issues have once exceeded 14 per cent. It 
looks suspiciously as though financial advisers have 
learned the ropes and avoid putting up a proposal if 
they think a refusal likely. Though refusals have some- 
times been well publicised, they have not been 
numerous. A more significant number of applications 
has been pared down. What is not known is the number 
of consents issued but not used. It could be significant. 
Much play was made in debate with one such—the £4 
million consent which was granted to Gel Tankers, 
who to market eyes never seemed to have a chance of 
using it. Lord Lansdowne’s correct answer: “It is 
not the duty of the Treasury or the CIC to decide on 
the substance of the individual himself who makes 
the application,” still leaves the public to guess how 
many unusable consents are issued. Some amplification 
of the statistics seems certain to follow the new order. 
A column in the quarterly figures will now be needed 
for “internal financing.” Could the occasion not be 
used also to bring in consents outstanding, and 
consents expired unused ? 

Without such figures no statistical comparison 
between the consents of the CIC and total investment 
seems worth making. It can only be asserted that the 
correlation, if any, cannot be close. The CIC is not 
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tied to any sum of money ; it simply applies, as well as 
it can, the tests it has been told to apply. It does not 
look at local authority borrowing, at the needs of the 
nationalised industries, or at the Government’s own 
borrowing. That is the Treasury’s job, and if anyone 
is attempting the futile task of trying to allocate savings 
between different types of investment, that, too, must 
be the Treasury, though the tap for industrial issues 
is turned by remote control through its new instructions 
to Lord Kennet. 


THE CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 
Lord Kennet of the Dene, Chairman 
Sir Thomas Frazer, Deputy Chairman 
Sir Otto Niemeyer 
Sir Percy Lister 
Mr H. B. Turle 
Mr M. F. Berry 


Sir Thomas Barlow 


Secretary : Mr G. G. Sangster 
Members are unpaid 


A glance at the latest instruction shows the kind of 
activity that the Treasury now wishes to discourage by 
these hit or miss tactics: it has lost a little of its fear 
of hire purchase; it still wishes to discourage speculative 
activities in land, in securities, and in commodities. 
Mercifully that widely drawn instruction is not 
apparently to be used to curb the small developer of 
residential housing estates. It is desired to encourage 
export industries and discourage investment in pro 
duction for the home market. It is desired to encourage 
Commonwealth development and investment in areas 
of persistent unemployment. If any of these objects 
is being achieved it may be doubted whether the CIC 
has much to do with it. It deals in consents, not issues: 
it can forbid, but it cannot encourage anything (except 
evasion of its own rules). Investors and underwriters, 
not the CIC, will decide whether Commonwealth 
projects or export projects are viable. 


Today, when potential borrowers are held back 
by shrinking profit margins more than by the CIC, 
when underwriters have taken up some stock they did 
not bargain for, and investors are more than ordinarily 
selective, is surely the time for an experiment in 
freedom. If the CIC were sent on holiday such evidence 
as there is suggests that the market would not be 
swamped with greyhound shares and property deben- 
tures. If the Chancellor is not ready yet for so bold a 
dash, there are humbler alternatives he might try. The 
most obvious is to raise substantially the ridiculously 
low exemption limit of £50,000. But none of this 
was promised by Lord Lansdowne, speaking for the 
Government. He offered a consolidated order “ which 
will set out the existing law in one single and intelligible 
instrument.” This has promptly appeared and should 
make the law understandable. Will it make it wise? 
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IN THE MARKET 


Bulls or Arabs 


rAQ, Lebanon, Jordan and the rest have not sufficed to 

kill the “ bull market ” on the Stock Exchange. Thurs- 
day of last week proved to be a trough. After that indus- 
trials and gilt edged both began to edge higher in quiet 
trading until by Wednesday of this week volume too was 
recovering. On Thursday recovery broadened. The 
Economist indicator on Wednesday flaunted a new high 
point for 1958. At 194.3 it shows a rise of 1.4 on the week. 
The troubles may not be over and in recognition of them 
oil shares continue to swing widely, but as the table shows 
they have on balance recovered ground. The gilt edged 
side of the market has naturally been quiet and, until 
Wednesday, idle. At 83.00 on Wednesday the Financial 
Times Government securities index showed a rise of 0.47 
on the week. 

What has happened in the last ten days must have put 
back any intention there may have been of a further 
reduction in Bank rate. But if war fears continue to abate, 
the market will soon start talking Bank rate again. What 
happened to the Treasury bill rate on Friday of last week 
reflects the thinking of the more critical days. The crisis 
had been expected to reverse the course of the bill rate ; 
in the event the rise, by a full } per cent, was the largest 
for twenty-five years save only for those sharp advances 
that have followed immediately upon increases in Bank rate. 
Even so, the jump did not quite offset the reductions in the 
rate at the two preceding tenders ; and at 4} per cent, bill 
rate is by no means high in relation to § per cent Bank rate. 


july U1 July 15 july 17 July 24 
Gilt-edged :— 
Conversion 34% 1969 87 86} 853 86% 
Transport 3% 1978-88. 66% 653 65 68} 
Funding 349%, 1999-2004 72 714 71 71 
War Loan 34% ... 2006 68 66} 66 67 
Oil -— s. d. & «& ee ¢& e ¢€ 
ea tale bac adiat adda 112 6 99 4} 3 100 6 
WN Sicwobscecdces wa 9 66 3 65 0 67 0 
WN cockcadeeaiadenae 145 0 134 44 134 3 140 7} 
NE 2.65.5 caneands 9 67 0 67 4} 68 3 
tndustrials :— a ¢, s <¢, e & e .& 
PEt h cer thewnde 50 0 50 0 50 0 50 0 
| a 28 9 27 10} 27 104 29 0 
WE Getta ch ece cane’ 43 0 42 3 40 4} 42 3 
MP id csiakeseeen 29 103 30 It 30 9 31 9 
Shipping :— « ¥ x & s. d. x ¢€ 
Brit. & Commonwealth 36 3 35 9 34 9 36 6 
MOE Padua css uname 17 9 19 0 19 7h 19 6 
P Wad cities tustece 30 6 31 6 31 44 31 6 


The forces making for a bull market are so far proving 
stronger than the now receding war fears. Those forces are 
first the belief that money rates in this country will be 
allowed, though not at once, to move lower, and secondly 
the growing hopes that recession in America may not 
deepen. That background does not make for spectacular 
tises but it allows investment business to go on. H. J. Heinz 
and Company is taking advantage of the occasion to 
make an issue of £2 million 6 per cent debenture stock 
1975-84, which has been placed by Helbert, Wagg and Com- 
pany at og. A quotation is being sought and the stock may 


well prove attractive to investors who have no opportunity 
of investing in the equity of this American controlled com- 
pany. The new 6 per cent debentures (1978-83) of Pressed 
Steel Company met with a warm reception ; dealings started 
on Wednesday at a half premium and closed at 1 premium 
over the issue price of 98}. 

One example of the confidence of investors is that by 
the middle of this week £9,284,900 of Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ £40 million of 53 per cent convertible unsecured 
loan stock had been tendered for conversion into ordinary 
stock and the necessary {6,685,128 of ordinary stock issued 
in exchange. With more than a week of the conversion 
period still to run, holders of nearly a quarter of whole 
issue had therefore already decided to exercise the con- 
version option. With the £41 million of 6 per cent con- 
vertible debenture of British Petroleum also convertible 
during the whole of this month the result naturally was 
less striking. Less than 1 per cent of the issue has been 
tendered for conversion. This is hardly surprising for next 
year’s conversion option runs at the same price, whereas 
ICI’s is less advantageous than this year. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling Recovers 


HE disturbance in the Middle East seems to have hit 
T sterling much less severely than might have been 
feared. Last week the Exchange Account had to give sup- 
port in the official market against the US dollar and against 
the D-mark ; but the amounts involved do not appear to 
have been very large. Since the Middle East crisis appeared 
at one point last week to be immediately threatening, and 
since it occurred at the season of sterling’s commercial 
strain, the resistance denotes encouraging strength underly- 
ing confidence in the pound. This week, as the news from 
the Middle East has improved—or at least has not got worse 
—-sterling has moved upward, regaining most but not all of 
its losses. The official rate against the dollar has risen from 
$2.80 to $2.80}, and transferable sterling has risen from 
$2.77 to $2.774. Rates against the main Continental cur- 
rencies continue near the lower support points. The lack 
of serious speculation against sterling is reflected in the 
forward markets. This week, the discount on three months 
sterling against the dollar has fallen slightly, to around 2 
cents—though the sharp rise in the London bill rate 
together with the fall in the US rate would have justified a 
rise in the forward exchange margin. In the gold markets, 
the dollar price has risen to a new peak of $35.134, though 
the London price has fallen back in conformity with the 
rise in sterling. 


THE ECONOMY 
Accelerator to Hand? 
eee investment,” said Mr Heathcoat Amory last 


week, “is more or less directly within the control 
of the Government. . . . It is running at a very high level, 
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and it will doubtless continue to do so. We are keeping it 
under very close review and if it seems wise to increase 
the total programme we shall take that action.” He was 
speaking (to the National Production Advisory Council on 
Industry) the day after Mr Watkinson had assured the 
House of Commons that this year and next, under the 
railway modernisation programme that was notionally cut 
back in September and given an extra £25 million for each 
year in May, “ the Transport Commission now has as much 
money as it can usefully spend in this year and next year 
on capital investment.” One element of public investment 
in which there might at first sight be room for an increase 
if further stimulation were needed, on this testimony, would 
be ruled out. 

Another likely one in the transport field is expenditure 
on road development: this was not cut in September, and 
has been steadily increasing, but could probably be stepped 
up fairly quickly. Quite a number of major improvements 
do seem to have been brought forward to the point where 
work could rapidly begin (much depends upon the counties 
where they happen to be, and the enthusiasm of individual 
departments concerned with roads). Although cement pro- 
duction is down, some old plants have been taken out, and 
it might not be too easy to get it up again rapidly ; other 
materials are in very easy supply, and marginal needs of 
earth-moving equipment could readily be imported (if 
licences were to be granted more easily than they have 
been recently). 

The only parts of the public sector where specific cuts 
in investment were imposed last autumn were housebuild- 
ing, the Post Office and the gas industry ; coal investment 
was to continue at much the same (money) rate as in 1957, 
while the railways and electricity were allowed increases, 
but not as much as they had planned. In considering 
priorities for increasing public investment, when the time 
comes, the Government might usefully divide its claimants 
into two categories, admittedly slightly overlapping: those 
where heavy investment represents overdue rescue opera- 
tions, such as roads, railways, possibly hospitals, and much 
more dubiously coal ; and those where it represents develop- 
ment of basic services to provide adequate capacity for 
an assumed rate of general economic growth, such as 
electricity. Where the rate of investment can be stepped 
up in the first category it deserves priority. In the second, 
though it would be comforting and unusual in this economy 
to have basic industries developing a little in advance of 
their manufacturing customers, the plain fact is that 
between, say, 1955 and 1960 the rate of growth in the 
British economy is not now likely to be nearly as much 
as was hoped when these investment programmes were 
drawn up. 


IRAQ 
Business Almost as Usual 


EITHER any substantial flow of money out of the Middle 

East (which is a big holder of sterling), nor any 
wholesale restriction on trade facilities has followed the 
upheaval in Iraq. The Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment has announced no new withdrawal of facilities to any 
of the Middle-Eastern countries. It is already out of the 
Egyptian market. Holders of short-term policies covering 
a regular trade in consumer goods with other countries in 
the Arab world can trade as they wish up to the limit of 
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their cover. On medium-term policies used for capital goods 
no change has been announced, but it would be reasonable 
for exporters to expect ECGD to take a little more time to 
consider propositions that are put up. The department is 
holding to all its existing contracts, as is its business. 

Restrictions already exist on cover for exports to four 
countries in the area. In November, 1956, cover was 
restricted to shipments against confirmed, irrevocable letters 
of credit in respect of Israel, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Jordan. 
In respect of Israel the restriction was subsequently relaxed 
but with a proviso that medium term credits should not be 
accepted for more than four years. In Jordan all restrictions 
were removed from short term policies, but medium term 
policies were held to two years’ credit. 


Middle East Risks 


HE war risks rating committee of the Institute of 
London Underwriters has raised the insurance 
premium on cargoes to, from or between Iraqi ports against 
war, strikes, riots and civil commotions from the basic rate 
of gd. per cent, ruling in trouble-free parts of the world, 
to the stiff rate of 5s. per cent. For inland destinations in 
Iraq there is now a heavy surcharge of 20s. per cent ; this 
land transit cover does not include war risks but does cover 
riot or civil commotion. These rates have already been in 
force for some time for the Lebanon and for cargo con- 
signed to other countries through Lebanese ports. The 
rate of 5s. per cent seems almost to be the standard one 
when there is crisis in the Middle East ; it was quoted for 
Egyptian ports just before the blocking of the Suez Canal. 
As a precautionary move, war risk insurance on the hulls 
of vessels using ports in the Persian Gulf, Syria, Israel and 
the Gulf of Akaba will not now be covered by the standard 
war risk cover but will be for negotiation with the individual 
underwriters. That step had already been taken for ships 
using Iraqi and Lebanese ports on July 16th. The rates 
charged will thus depend upon the underwriters’ assess- 
ment of risks for a particular port at a particular time. These 
may be swingeing for Iraqi and Lebanese ports but else- 
where in the Middle East, unless the crisis deepens, they 
may be nominal. Most British ships are covered against 
war risks in “ clubs ” on a mutual basis. They will be less 
affected by increased rates than foreign vessels insuring in 
the London market, though British owners naturally stand 
to lose from any claims their clubs have to pay. 


INDIA 


Raising the Wind 


NDIA’S immediate need of free foreign exchange to 

finance its commitments in the next few months has 
been put at some £230 million between now and next 
spring. Mr B. K. Nehru of the Indian ministry of finance 
is now undertaking a desperate search for assistance, in 
Washington, London and Frankfurt. It was reported on 
Thursday that a meeting will be organised by the World 
Bank in Washington late in August which representatives 
of Britain, America and Germany would attend. Thus, event 
in advance of the autumn meetings of the Commonwealth 
at Montreal and of the World Bank and IMF in New 
Delhi, arrangements may be in train for a rescue operatioa 
on an international basis. 
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EXECUTORS & 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses and small 
public companies may well have to meet 
Estate Duty liabilities by selling these hold- 
ings. But it will usually be desired to avoid 
selling out or loss of control. Estate Duties 
Investment Trust — known as EDITH — was 
formed to assist in this problem. 


Estate Duties Investment 
Trust Limited 


Our booklet, E6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, 
will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 


BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square. Edinburgh 30212 





THE 


Permanent 
SICKNESS 
Insurance 










COMPANY LIMITED 


cannot be cancelled by the Company on 


account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 





























HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 


Branches throughout the Far East ; also in New Y ork, Hamburg and Paris. 








Bullock Cart 
in Bond Street 





Delivering goods to somewhere out East ? Right 
here in London we can produce for you facts 







and figures about your market. We can provide 
you with up-to-date credit information, and ad- 
vise you on currencies and monetary regulations, 
for any part of South or East Asia. For ours is the 
largest British bank established by the Far East 
for the Far East. We are intimately connected 
with the life and commerce of thirteen Far 









Eastern countries. We have offices in most of the 
main trading centres. Our knowledge and services 





are available to you whenever you need them, 





THE 








HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 








Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Who claims for Britain the credit that is hers for her achievements that have pow. 
shaped the world? 

Who now remembers that the world owes an entire industrial civilisation to 
British initiative and example: who knows beyond these islands that atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes was first made possible here? 

Too few know these and the thousand other ways in which Britain’s 
leadership has influenced for the better the lives of other nations. They have that | 
not been told—because iit is not our way to boast of what we and ours have alrea 
done. Let the achievement speak for itself, we say: and until the power of large 
propaganda and publicity became a force in world affairs and the prestige of and f 
nations this was, perhaps, enough. y —pa: 

Trade is our life in Britain: exports are our lifeblood. The power of publicity is an 
is now such that in overseas markets the greatness of this country and our skill to-go 
in invention and production too often are overlooked among the clamour of provi 
competition. British trade must have the support that the British story can of th 
give: and no other nation can back its work with such a history of high 
endeavour and vast achievement. 

This is the reason for Operation Britain. Non-political, non-profit-making, 
with all the resources of modern publicity at its command, Operation Britain 
has been formed to tell the British story, forcefully, persistently, ubiquitously. of fiv 
To recreate the prestige of this nation where it has faded through neglect to of thi 
observe the trends of the time, and so to aid us in our daily life by supporting 
the export trades by which we live. LONI 

You can join in the work of Operation Britain, and help to ensure that the 
promise of Britain’s tomorrow is as bright as the achievements that have led 
us to today. 
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The organisation aims to tell the real story of | are supported by the quarterly publication 1 
Britain’s achievements, to claim for the British ‘Speaking for Britain’—which goes to all make 
people and for British industry the credit that parts of the world. ment 
is theirs: and by doing so to reinforce Britain’s Operation Britain is a non-profit-making 
prestige throughout the world to the benefit of non-political organisation. To carry out its ; 
our trade and our standard of living. nationally important work a steady income is it Wo 

The Operation Britain campaigns will needed, and firms are encouraged to join in the finan 
appear in the press: as posters: in the form of task by becoming Corporate members at the possil 
articles and an information service to home annual subscription of ten guineas: individuals opera 
and foreign press and broadcasting units: and — may become members for the sum of two guineas. aethe 
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MADE IN BRITAIN 


Electricity. Electricity as we 
know it derives from the experiments 
of British scientist Michael Faraday. 
Today Britain has the world’s most 
closely integrated electricity supply 
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The loan of $25 million which the World Bank has 
approved this week will help two projects for adding 225 
megawatts of thermal capacity to the power network of 
the Damodar Valley Corporation. This serves a highly 
industrialised region in Bihar and West Bengal, including 
coal and steel—indeed 150 megawatts will be provided by a 
new power station fired by waste gases from the steel works 
now being built by the British group at Durgapur. This 
new loan will help to meet the rapidly rising demand for 
power in this area, but it will not add a stiver to India’s free 
exchange resources—which are even more desperately short 
than power. 

India’s obvious troubles should not make that country, 
nor the Western world, now seeking ways of helping, forget 
that the total of credit—particularly medium term credit— 
already being found to finance the five year plan is very 
large. That credit is being found partly by the commercial 
and financial communities supported by the credit insurers 
—particularly ECGD—and partly by ECGD direct. There 
is an example of direct assistance—in effect a government- 
to-government credit—in the £15 million loan now to be 
provided by ECGD towards the latter stages of the building 
of the steel works at Durgapur. The department will apply 
the money by buying bills issued against the materials 
imported. The transaction thus amounts to economic assist- 
ance, not credit insurance, and the “ Berne Club ” time limit 
of five years does not apply. It may be inferred that some 
of the credit will exceed that limit by a year or two. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


The Autumn Nip 


—. TRANSPORT has not succeeded after all in getting 
the support of the unions for the cuts it proposes to 
make in its road services this autumn. As part of the settle- 
ment of the strike it had agreed to discuss with them the 
10 per cent cut in scheduled mileage that it had announced 
it would be obliged to make because of its deteriorating 
finances, the further and accelerated loss of passengers, and 
possibly also because staff shortages, particularly among 
operating crews, had made it impossible even before the 
strike to run all the services that were scheduled. Total 
mileage actually being run then was almost three per cent 
less than scheduled, because of this shortage. During the 
seven weeks of the strike a further 1,500 bus crewmen 
resigned—out of a total road operating staff of just under 
40,000—against less than goo in the corresponding and 
strike-free period last year. Since the beginning of the strike, 
too, the volume of passenger traffic has fallen further by 
more than a tenth. The executive has now told the unions 
that it intends to go ahead with the cuts as planned. It is still 
prepared to discuss with them any consequential redun- 
dancies and relocations of staff—but it does not expect any 
redundancies among its drivers and conductors. 

The cuts now being worked out will amount to about nine 
per cent of scheduled “ car ” mileage, which counting buses, 
coaches and trolley buses last year totalled some 380 million 
miles. This will include the three per cent “cut” that 
London Transport had already been obliged to make 
through lack of crews, but it cannot guarantee that similar 
difficulties after the cuts have become effective will allow 
all the retained scheduled services to be actually run. The 
frst batch will take place on August 20, when 19 central 
bus routes will be completely withdrawn and another one 
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will be partly withdrawn, and three garages will be closed 
down. Later, probably in October, further cuts will be made, 
including the complete withdrawal of five central bus services 
and five “ poorly used” country services, and the partial 
withdrawal of five further central and 13 additional country 
services. Some time in the autumn there will also be reduc- 
tions in scheduled services on 173 bus and 28 trolley bus 
routes in the central area. What these cuts will save London 
Transport is not saying, and can probably only guess at. 
Much may depend upon how many passengers use the 
parallel and alternative services that it says are available 
on the services to be withdrawn, and also on the repercus- 
sions on traffic using the routes that the cut services have 
been feeding. But it is clear that this pruning of activities, 
and the latest increase in sub-standard fares, are necessary 
if London Transport is to avoid making operating losses. 


HIRE-PURCHASE FINANCE 


Barclays’ Deal with UDT 


HE long discussed entry by one or more of the big 

banks into the field of hire purchase finance has 
followed hard on the heels of the Chancellor’s relaxation 
of credit and capital controls that makes such an entry 
possible. Barclays Bank has agreed to invest £4 million 
in the United Dominions Trust, largest of the hire purchase 
finance houses, by subscribing for £1 million of the Trust’s 
ordinary stock at £4 per {1 unit (against the present market 
price of about £5). For this purpose the issued ordinary 
capital of the UDT will be increased from £3 million to 
£4 million, and Barclays Bank will thus acquire a 25 per 
cent interest in the equity. The agreement will entitle it to 
appoint one representative to the board, but it will not 
participate in any way in the conduct of the business, which 
“ will remain entirely separate and independent as hereto- 
fore.” Arrangements are being made to enable the British 
Linen Bank, Barclays’ Scottish affiliate, to participate in 
the investment. 

The fact that Barclays comes first into this field will be 
regarded by many people as especially intriguing, since its 
chairman, Mr A. W. Tuke, gave the impression in his last 
annual statement that he felt that hire purchase financing 
should not be mixed with banking. But that, on closer 
examination, is seen to be the principle that he is now 
following. Barclays has chosen this particular method of 
acquiring a Minority interest in a major company, in prefer- 
ence to forming or acquiring its own subsidiary, precisely 
in order to enable it to secure an investment interest without 
direct involvement in the business as such. It takes the 
view, indeed, that hire purchase financing requires its own 
particular expertise, distinct from the expertise and experi- 
ence of a bank manager. 

This is not to say, of course, that other banks will follow 
the same method of participating in hire purchase. It is 
known that other plans are afoot, and they might more 
nearly resemble the full-participation pattern that marked 
the pioneer move in this field—the acquisitions of two hire 
purchase finance companies by the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland. If and when the projected merger of that bank 
with the National Bank of Scotland is completed, Lloyds 
Bank, which controls the National, will automatically secure 
an indirect participation in the hire purchase field. 
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STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 


A Round to Massey-Ferguson 


AD luck, bad markets and a slow start have combined 

to give an almost certain victory to Massey-Ferguson 
in its bid for the new §s. shares of Standard Motor Company 
atising from the take-over of Mulliners by Standard. Stan- 
dard 5s. shares stand at 7s. 63d. in the market. Massey- 
Ferguson, through Philip Hill, Higginson, bids 8s. cash 
for the new shares, and no one could reasonably expect the 
former shareholders of Mulliners to refuse the cash. The 
result is unknown as this issue goes to press, but the 
Canadian company seems likely to collect about 90 per 
cent of their holdings and raise its own stake in Standard 
to about 30 per cent. There is no offer to the general body 
of Standard shareholders. 

The directors of Standard Motor Company—and par- 
ticularly the chairman, Lord Tedder, who has worked 
selflessly both for an understanding with Massey-Ferguson, 
whose tractors Standard makes, and for the protection of 
the general body of shareholders in Standard—must be 
deeply disappointed. They were too slow in their reply to 
the astute and stealthy move of Massey-Ferguson. Not until 
Friday of last week did they counter the bid with a factual 
statement. The dividend, they said, is to be raised from 
8 per cent to 12 per cent ; the break-up value of the assets 
is about ros. per share. The implied conclusion is that 8s. 
in cash is not good enough and the new shareholders ought 
not to accept. In the kind of market that existed just before 
the coup d’état in Iraq the market price might well have 
risen above the 8s. and put Massey-Ferguson out of the 
running, but in fact the market has hardly responded. 
Obviously no one big is doing any counter-buying. 

The Canadian company will finish this round with a 
massive nuisance value to Standard but not with control ; the 
contract for tractors runs until 1960. What is now the best 
prospect for the majority of Standard Motor’s shareholders— 
a majority that consists largely of small and medium 
investors, for most of the big institutional holdings were sold 
to Massey-Ferguson during the previous buying spree ? 
There are two chinks in the Massey-Ferguson armour. One 
is lack of cash after a bad year. The other is that the 
Canadian company must now know that if it values its 
reputation inthis country it must mend its manners. Are 
these weaknesses not good reasons why the directors of 
Massey-Ferguson ought to be willing to sit down with the 
board of Standard and work out an acceptable basis of co- 
operation ? Are.they not also reasons why the shareholders 
of Standard might find that an exercise in trade unionism 
would do them no harm ? They should be clear about their 
prospects. Though there are suggestions that Massey- 
Ferguson aims ultimately at control, there is no indication 
that it ever intends to buy more than a bare 51 per cent to 
secure it. 


MOTORS 


High Summer Output 


ns output last month, a five week period in the 
industry’s production statistics, was interrupted by 
the Whitsun holiday, the dock strike, and by the closing 
week of the strike at Pressed Steel. But the industry still 
managed to make it a record for June. The daily rate of 
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car production, 4,365 units a day, though not quite as high 
as in March and April this year, was still well above the 
industry’s previous best in 1955 and also a little higher than 
the average for the current half year. Car exports, which 
are counted by calendar months, more noticeably showed 
the effects of the stoppage at London docks, which most 
manufacturers use, and plunged to 32,197, the lowest total 
so far this year. Nevertheless total shipments of cars over- 
seas during the first half of 1958 exceeded a quarter of a 


VEHICLE OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
















| Month Daily rate 
- eee a i, - x 
Goods Goods 
and and 


Cars public 
service 
| vehicles 


Cars public Total 
service 
vehicles 





1,298 5,580 


1958 : January .... 85,639 25,961 
February... 83,459 27,485 1,374 5,547 
POOP canes 109,257 32,869 1,315 5,685 
3 ee 81,255 | 23,236 1,291 5,805 
PU <eviats 86,297 25,579 1,279 5,594 
ee 104,762 30,014 1,251 5,616 
1958 : Half-year— 
Output... | 550,669 165,144 
Exports.. | 250,883 | 61,172 
1957 :, Half-year— 
Output .. | 388,572 | 138,002 


Exports... 204,946 61,740 


million, of which some 91,600 went to North America. 
Total output for the six months was just slightly more than 
twice the export total, at 550,669. 

Commercial vehicles have not been selling so well either 
at home or overseas and output slipped again in strike- 
troubled June for the fourth month since February. Sales 
are a little better than during the last couple of years, but 
are still markedly below the peak levels of 1955-56. For 
both cars and lorries the end of the main summer season 
is now approaching. Next month the industry takes its 
annual holiday. Whether home and overseas sales will keep 
up their recent prosperous progress through the autumn and 
winter months, the industry would dearly like to know. At 
home, where the major part of this year’s increased output 
has been going, the auguries do not give complete 
confidence. 


THE FRANC 


France’s Respite 


T no longer looks as though General de Gaulle will be 
faced with an exchange crisis this autumn. His respite 

is partly attributable to the success of the special loan 
launched by M. Pinay—and partly to the continued for- 
bearance of France’s European partners. One of M. Pinay’s 
first acts as Minister of Finance was to issue a loan linked 
to the price of gold and bearing important tax concessions, 
repeating his venture of 1952. When the lists closed 4 
fortnight ago, subscriptions totalled 320 billion francs 
(£275 million), and of this total all but 30 billion francs 
converted from the 1952 loan represented new money. Six 
years ago, the new money brought in was only 195 billion 
francs, though the book figure was inflated by conversion 
to 428 billion francs. Around one-fifth of the new money 
this time seems to have come from private gold holdings. 
The gold reserves of the Bank of France have been increased 
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PROBLEM: 


Fast 
stacking 
in storage 


AVCEAS we 


: SOLUTION: 


. (YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


id 


In the Far East or Near East—or throughout the western world— 
Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are busily engaged in stacking goods 
in warehouses, moving materials and products, easing men of 
backbreaking tasks. Yale Trucks are available in a full range of 
capacities and with a wide selection of attachments for handling 
all types of materials. With these trucks, you can speed goods to 
market, assure your business more profits and cut handling costs 
up to 50%. 

All Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand Lift Trucks are 
available in currencies of the Free World. All are built to the 
same high quality standards, no matter where you buy them. 
Let your Yale Sales and Service Representative help you select 
the Yale Truck best suited to your requirements. 


ut 







» YALE’ 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


peas BYALE & TOWNE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A, 


ney 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
- CHRYSLER BLOG., N.Y. U.S.A. Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK sAINT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE © MILAN, ITALY 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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by 150 tons, worth $170 million. This accretion has given 
the French authorities much needed breathing space. They 
still have to show that they intend to use it to good purpose. 

This month, France has been seeking to renew the special 
credits granted by the European Payments Union early 
this year. It has secured that facility, despite the fact that 
it has had to default on its obligation under the OEEC rules 
to liberalise part of its import trade one year after the 
reimposition of restrictions. France has indeed given no 
firm commitment on liberalisation at any date in the future. 
If, as seems by no means unlikely, France again feels the 
pinch towards the end of this year, it may not meet with 
so sympathetic a response from potential lenders. Thus, 
while immediate fears for the franc have abated, real con- 
fidence is still withheld. The franc is the one currency 
that stands in the forward market at a discount against 
sterling. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Research Politics 


HE Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 

has not yet got round to the Building Research Station 
in its review of the department’s research policy and 
organisation, but the latest annual report from the station 
leads the lay reader to assume this is one of the research 
stations under DSIR that are in imminent danger of being 
severely truncated. “Contributions to specific parts of 
building research come from other bodies—universities, 
research associations and private firms. Their work is 
complementary. ... The close contacts the station 
has with them and their manifest desire to ensure inter- 
change of information with the station—which reflects 
the influence and authority the station has over the broad 
field of building—is a safeguard against overlapping. More- 
over... the existence of research by other bodies cannot 
release the station from the need to maintain research in 
similar fields. . . . The breadth of the station’s work as the 
only organisation covering the problems of building as a 
whole, its central position vis-a-vis the various separate 
sections of the industry, and its independence ‘of any sec- 
tional bias or interest, have rendered it uniquely able to 
make an overall assessment of building problems and... 
smooth the path of new developments. If the station 
stopped work in any part of the field, this independence and 
ability would be rapidly sapped, it would lose the faculty 
ot assessing the relevance and applicability in particular con- 
texts of research done elsewhere, and would descend to the 
position of a mere purveyor of second-hand information 
.. . there is no other body able to give comprehensive and 
independent advice.” 

This is strong pleading, and the building industry is 
certainly an odd one in the sense that it has a tail of 
many thousands of smallish firms, with a shifting labour 
force and out-of-doors operation. This is indeed the main 
reason why it has never been practicable to run building 
research as an association, with the industry financing it in 
part. Productivity in building—as distinct from civil 
engineering—is still low, compared with for instance before 
the war, and only the really large firms of contractors and 
the manufacturers of building materials and their trade 
associations are able to go in for some deliberate research 
work. The station disseminates a large number of papers 
and pamphlets covering a very wide range of building 
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aspects, including latterly economics and management— into 
which it intends to delve much further in the near future: 
it was almost alone responsible for introducing the tower 
crane into this country from the Continent, and has 
pioneered a number of other mechanical aids. Many of 
these, certainly, benefit larger operations most: too few of 
its excellent ideas seem to get across to the typical small 
builder, the working boss who has little time for paper work, 
his own firm’s or the industry’s. 


RAILWAY SAFETY 


Report on Lewisham 


HEN automatic train control is finally installed on all 

heavy passenger traffic routes, railway accidents such 
as those that occurred at Lewisham and Dagenham last 
winter and at Harrow six years ago will become a great deal 
rarer. The railway accident rate is already very low, but 
there is, and always will be, the chance of human error, 
unless the railways were to plump solely for safety and ignore 
entirely the need for a balance with economy, passenger 
convenience, and efficient train speeds and frequency. The 
tragic accidents at. Lewisham and Dagenham were both 
caused, so reports the new chief inspecting officer of rail- 
ways, Brigadier C. A. Langley, by a driver passing a red 
signal he had failed to observe in fog. 

At Lewisham, concludes the report, the driver, run- 
ning unexpectedly into a much thicker patch of fog, 
was prevented from seeing three successive signals on the 
right of the track, showing yellow, double yellow, and red, 
respectively, at intervals between 1,030 yards and 138 yards 
from the point of collision, by the juxtaposition of his 
engine between the signals and his position on the left side 
of the cab. Yet he failed, as drivers of trains immediately 
before had done, to ask his fireman, who was stoking at the 
time, to watch out for the signals until they were nearing 
the red, when it was too late, at the speed they were 
travelling, to brake in time. At Dagenham, both the fire- 
man and the driver were looking for the signal after getting 
a distant caution previously, but “were uncertain of its 
position and missed it in the fog.” That particular line is 
equipped with the Hudd system but ATC operates only 
at distant signals and so could not help the crew to locate 
the following home signal, which was a semaphore 21 feet 
above rail level and lit by an oil lamp. 

Modern colour light signalling might have helped the 
Dagenham driver, and ATC of the type the Transport 
Commission is now installing would have provided an 
audible warning to the Lewisham crew. The commission 
is pressing ahead “with the utmost priority” in 
equipping locomotives and track with ATC equipment 
at the same time that it is extending the use of 
various other desirable signalling improvements, such 4s 
colour light signalling, track circuiting, and power operated 
signal boxes, which will improve both operating efficiency 
and safety. But both programmes will take time. Work 
has already started installing ATC on the Euston-Blisworth 
(Northamptonshire), Edinburgh-Glasgow, and King’s 
Cross-York lines, but the whole programme of 5,300 miles 
cannot be mounted in a twinkle. Meanwhile, the commis- 
sion is “investigating the possibilities arising from the 
development of electronics and its application ” to railway 
working. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY for Avon operators. 
Leen ee anneal 


319 
The Avon, however, is a military 


engine that has been flying in various forms for eleven years, 


and Rolls-Royce, having built more than one engine for 


Heavy Going 


civil use only, has come to the conclusion that, with current 


development costs running at £15 to £20 million and no 


HE team of Vickers-Armstrongs and Rolls-Royce is the 
1. strongest in the British aircraft industry and the only 
one that compares in scale with the American aircraft 
manufacturers. Even so, both companies are beginning to 
find the going heavy. Vickers-Armstrongs, with about 
{10 million at stake in their new turbo-prop Vanguard air- 
liner, are beginning to whip up interest in an aircraft that 
has been shouldered out of the market by the airlines’ 
current preoccupation with short-range jet airliners. The 
Vanguard is designed for ranges of up to 2,000 miles ; an 
increase in engine power has made it possible to add an 
extra two tons to its payload, raising the number of pas- 
sengers to 139. In this form, Vickers claim that it would 
make money at half the present tourist air fares. There are 
no third class fares yet on short services. 

Rolls-Royce is less concerned about current sales than 
about future development. Its Avon engines which power 
two of the smaller jets, the Comet and the Caravelle, have 
been cleared for overhaul at 1,000 hour intervals, or as 
little as two and three times a year. This is a useful bonus 


a civil market. 


SHIPBUILDING 


promise of government support, it can no longer afford to 
develop new engines unless they find a military as well as 


Britain Loses Ground 


T the end of June there were §3 ships of 344,697 tons 
gross under construction in Britain for foreign owners, 

the lowest total since the war: it was only 15 per cent of 
the total tonnage under construction. 
tons of shipping were being built abroad for British owners: 
if one takes into account the fact that ships are generally 
completed faster abroad, Britain in effect may now have 
practically no “ net exports ” of new ships. The low propor- 
tion destined for foreign owners may be fortuitously low: 
20 per cent of the tonnage currently on order in British 
yards is for foreign owners. 
with the peak of 40.4 per cent of all tonnage under con- 


Moreover, 314,526 


But these figures compare 





Six Months Trade 


Imports by Regions | poston of the fall in commodity 


_ % — prices and freight charges, Britain’s 

Ist half Ist half, | balance of trade was more favourable 

£ million 1957 in the first half of this year than at any 
a ee 132 — time since the war. Imports were, on 
Of which :— the average, Io per cent cheaper than 
) s Sehdillaaal = . as a year ago and there was a reduced 
Rest of world ..... 282 — 1-2 demand for many industrial materials, 
Pic weewksnseneceues 1,846 —12-1* meneney ioe textiles, softwood: — 


and steel. These declines, however, 
were offset by increased purchases 
of crude petroleum and of finished 
manufactures. 


* Allowing for the effect of Suez and the dock 
strike, the underlying fall was 9 to 10 per cent. 


Where Britain Bought Most 


(£ million) About half of the 5 per cent fall in 
Pine tae exports can be attributed to the dock 
United States ........4. 267-9. 164-7. _~—s Strike in June. ‘That the overall fall 
ees weeeee: ae a was only modest is due to striking 
————............ 89-1 increases in exports of cars, aircraft 
Netherlands ........... 63-3 73-9 and aeroplane engines. Shipments of 
a 7 ac general machinery and plant levelled 
TRUE eiciace eee at 71-6 64:4 off ; most other exports, such as textiles, 
a aa pet ant coal, steel and chemicals, were down. 
Gienwek ......<>.. aor oe 54-9 World trade has shrunk and few 
FUGWED oc ictndecresccas s°9 54°6 countries, other than Germany and 
Japan, have continued to expand their 
Import* Gains and Losses Overseas markets. Indeed, Britain has 
_— % —_ done better than some and, because of 
tae halt «tex hall the sharp fall in American exports, had 
sisiaals — Lyf a larger share of the world trade in 
a | Ce manufactures in the first quarter of the 
Fruit and vegetables. .... 145-5 420-8 year than in 1957. 
Wi: ee He nn ree 
Ren meee... ok 38-6 —32-4 quieting facts. Their sales in western 
a eg occ eeeeceees a me Europe, other than in Germany, have 
Puersadteed........ i ~44 fallen off sharply. And in the sterling 
ees. wabseediantaes a = markets, where total results for the six 
a +93 months were comparatively good, sales 
Non-ferrous metals .... 79-7 =—15-8 are now easing as a result of the fall 
lees enetsiaaatinaa ie ; za in producers’ incomes and new import 


* Retained imports. 


restrictions. 


Exports and Re-exports by Regions 


% change 
1958, on 
Ist half Ist half, 
£ million 1957 
SE IO yo cicnadcas 748 — 19 
Non-sterling area....... 925 — 7:0 
Of which :-— 
Cree GON 6 ccccicce 284 + 1-0 
Ge: OO Wevascea 438 —12-3 
Rest of world ...... 204 — 5-0 
SR a el i ae aa aed 1,673 — 4-8* 


* Allowing for the dock strike, the underlying 
fall was 2 to 3 per cent. 


Britain’s Best Customers 


(£ million) 
1957 1958 

Ist half Ist half 
UME SENOS so kis csicnce 124-8* 136-6 
PENG cei devdedducs 115-7 119-0 
South AGiew ..cccccccss 89-0 100-9 
Ce tanacandeeadas 96-3 96-4 
SC eveacdesedeus sane 95-0 78-5 
Western Germany...... 60-0 65-9 
New Zealand .......... 63-1 65-7 
Irish Republic.......... 53-7 61-3 
WO Sc chaticacadas ac - 59-2 55-4 
Netherlands ........... 64-7 52-7 
MUU Daa vcdeacidtanses 62-8 44-1 
2, eee ee 47-4 38-8 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion. 


Export Gains and Losses 
% change 


1958 on 
Ist half Ist half, 
£ million 1957 
Non-electric machinery . 289-7 + 2-4 
Electric machinery...... 111-6 — 3-2 
Motor cars and chassis .. 95-0 +26-3 
Commercial vehicles and 
MEE ck dtandadtedees 42-2 — 1-9 
PION sh ccencnedewuas 50-2 +59-9 
Ships and boats ........ 24-3 —41-3 
Railway vehicles........ 23-1 + 2-7 
Iron and steel .......... 95°5 —13-1 
Non-ferrous metals ..... 42-6 —24-3 
Metal manufactures ..... 75°6 —10-5 
a 128-8 — 5-4 
Refined petroleum...... 46°9 +12:2 
Wool textiles .......... 42-8 —10-7 
Cotton textiles......... 38-7 —17-7 
GM sdkddkdacdccscuses 11-2 —50-4 
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CONVICTION—WITHOUT RESERVATION 


“The Air Gouncil was convinced that manned bombers | 
and fighters would be needed to supplement guided 
missiles as far as they could see.” 


Daily Telegraph, 7th May, 1958, report on Conference ‘Prospect’ 
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The use of guided missiles is limited to a type of war which all the powers are anxious 
to avoid. As a result it is in the minor local conflict that major issues could be decided. 
A strong air component has been proved to be the most economical means of 

resolving these local conflicts, rapidly and effectively. For all powers, great or small, 
this “first line”’ is an essential means of safeguarding vital interests. 

The Folland GNAT makes a decisive fighter and ground attack force a sound economic 
proposition. Decisive because it has a transonic performance with a unique rate of 
climb and the most advanced armament and equipment—and better manoeuvrability 
and a higher ceiling than any conventional British fighter in service. Economic because 
it has reversed the trend to greater size, complexity and cost in fighter design; its 
simplicity makes it extremely easy to maintain. 

Whether as a fighter or in the ground attack role, the GNAT is one of the mcst 
effective weapons in the conventional armoury. 






FOLLAND 


GNAT 






Interceptor and Ground Attack Light Fighter 


Ordered by the Indian, Finnish and Yugoslav Air Forces 


Two-seater trainer version chosen by the Royal Air Force 





FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED -HAMBLE - SOUTHAMPTON -: ENGLAND 
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struction late in 1950. The change is not a shrinkage in 
the total “export market ” for ships, but an advance by 
Britain’s competitors: out of the 4,072,596 tons now build- 
ing for countries other than the country of build, Japan 
is now building 20 per cent, Germany 14} per cent, Italy 
11 per cent, the United States 93 per cent, the Netherlands 
g per cent, and Britain only 83 per cent. 

This declining prowess in shipbuilding competition is 
the most worrying implication of the various quarterly 
statistics published this week. The shipbuilding conference 
reckons that during the first half of 1958 three times as 
much tonnage already on order has been cancelled as the 
tonnage newly ordered: in the second quarter, indeed, 
orders were negligible. Orders for some other ships have 
been deferred: owners are no longer pressing for early 
delivery, or willing to have vessels promised for later dates 
brought forward. The industry still seems to be operating 
at the same rate of about 350,000 tons a quarter that it has 
maintained for the last three years, though the tonnage 
“preparing ” (i.e., which has been approved and for which 
material has been ordered) is only about three-quarters as 
much as a year ago. Little is now heard of its demand 
that the steel industry should guarantee it enough plates 
to launch 17 million tons of ships this year. Nevertheless, 
British yards seem to have suffered far less from cancel- 
lations than, for example, Japan: and as a whole the 
industry still has more than four years’ work on its books. 


BARLEY 


Traq’s Second Export 


Tee in Iraq barley came to a standstill after the crisis 
in Baghdad, though it will probably be resumed soon. 
At the end of last week, Iraq barley was quoted at £19} a 
ton, afloat and paid (exclusive of British duty of ten per 
cent). Last week’s rise in London barley futures was con- 
nected mainly with the more prosaic news of bad weather in 
Canada threatening to reduce the crop and only indirectly 
with Iraq. The withdrawal of Iraq supplies would not have 


















The Paper Bulletin 


The July issue of this quarterly bulletin will contain three Special 
Reports * 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PAPER CON: UMPTION 
THE AUSTRIAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
THE TREND OF BRITISH PAPER OUTPUT 



















In addition there are the usual features which provide a 
COMPREHENSIVE AND CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
for those whose business is paper: 
Guide for Paper Users—all uses of paper are surveyed 
Raw Material Notes—market intelligence 
Reports on Paper Using Industries—a useful survey of produc- 


tion and consumption trends in important paper-using industries. 






25-page Statistical Appendix—production, exports, imports, 
prices, stocks, consumption in United Kingdom, North America 
and Seandinavia. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. = Whitehall 1511, Extension 5 
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a marked effect on world trade in barley: last year Iraq 
produced 1,284,000 long tons out of a world total of more 
than §2 million tons. Less of this was exported than had 
been hoped, and earlier this year the carryover available for 
export was put at 200,000 long tons. Iraq barley is bought 
chiefly by Britain and Continental countries for animal feed- 
ingstuffs ; Britain last year bought £428,000 worth of barley 
from Iraq out of total imports costing over £22 million. But 
British purchases have been lower recently, because 
Commonwealth barley, with the advantage of Imperial 
preference, is cheaper. Prospects for the current crop in 
Iraq are not bright, for it has been demaged by locusts 
and drought. 

But a fall in barley production and exports could have a 
serious effect on Iraq’s economy. Barley runs a distant 
second to oil, but it constitutes a large part of all other 
exports ; in 1956, barley salés brought in nearly 5 million 
dinars, out of total exports, excluding oil, of 13.9 million 
dinars. Assurances have recently been given by the new 
government that the Iraq Development Board will continue 
to function. Barley’s importance is marked by the con- 
struction of a 65,000-ton silo at Basrah, and by the installa- 
tion of barley-cleaning machinery. A good deal of the land 
newly to be irrigated will be sown to barley. 


COMMODITIES 


War Clouds Lighten 


OST commodity prices remain above pre-Iraq crisis 
levels but as the war cloud pattern in markets has 
become less marked, part of the advances of last week 
has been lost. And normal seasonal slackness has been 
making itself felt again. There are fewer fears now of 


COMMODITY RISE AND FALL 








| Begin- Last Thurs- 

| ning | Pre-Iraq week's day’s 

1958 peak close 
Copper (£ per ton).......... | isi; 195} 204 203% 
RG Gl POF GION 6 oc kciacndcsce 73% 704 734 | 7 
Me CE OOF COOP tie dccenccs 61} 62% 65} 634 
Rubber (d. per Ib) .......... 24} 223 243 23% 
Wool futures (merino) (d. per | 

SP ctnduewennsgecunnewans |; 1084 98 103% | 1014 
Sugar ex refinery (cwt) ...... | 53s. 9d. | 65s. 6d. 69s. 9d. | 66s.104d. 
Barley futures (£ per ton)..... 193 203 20; 20 % 
| 









supplies via Suez being held up. But equally there is less 
thought now about trade recession and more about the need 
for armaments. 


SHORTER NOTES 








The World Bank announces its first loan to the Sudan. 
It is for $39 million, a 20-year loan at 55 per cent including 
the bank’s I per cent commission. Amortisation is to begin 
in December, 1961. Three American banks, Chase Man- 
hattan, Bank of America and First National City Bank, are 
participating for $1,750,000 (the first three maturities) with- 
out World Bank guarantee. The loan is to cover the foreign 
exchange costs of Sudan’s £17.6 million ($50.5 million) 
programme for improving the efficiency of the railways, 
river services and the facilities at Port Sudan. 


322 COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The ordinary dividend of Davy and United, the heavy 
engineering group, has been raised from 15 to 20 per cent, 
following a strong advance in trading profits from £641,642 
to £1,310,422 and in net profits from £240,992 to £532,265 
for the year to March 31st. 


x ® x 


An august body of academic economists has begun 
a study at the request of the contracting parties of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The long-range 
subjects to be considered include the effects on world trade 
of fluctuations in commodity prices and of agricultural 
protectionism. The experts are : Professor James Meade, 
of Cambridge ; Professor Jan Tinbergen, of the Nether- 
lands ; Sr de Oliveira de Campos, of Brazil ; and Gottfried 
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Northeast Airlines, which recently cancelled an order for 
five Bristol Britannia airliners, has signed another for 
nine Vickers Viscounts, and will take delivery of an addi- 
tional Viscount now in the United States for demonstration 
purposes as soon as import formalities can be untangied, 
This brings to 400 the total of Viscount orders in ten years, 
almost to the day, after the first smaller Viscount fiew, 
Douglas Aircraft in America has now flown the one- 
thousandth airliner of the DC6-7 series, the first of which 
was delivered eleven years ago. 


* x *® 


The interim ordinary dividend of Imperial Tobacco 
Company is unchanged at 8} per cent. For the year to 
October 31, 1957, it was followed by a final payment of 


Haberler, of Harvard. 


II} per cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


NDER the dynamic leadership of Mr 
Isaac Wolfson, Great Universal 
Stores has had a record-breaking run. 
Whether it is by mail order, hire pur- 
chase, short-term credit or cash, this 
multiple empire supplies clothing, 
drapery, furniture and almost anything 
else its well-breeched customers require. 
It is an empire that never seems to stop 
growing: Whiteaway Laidlaw, Hounds- 
ditch Warehouse, and Hope Brothers are 
but the biggest of its recent acquisitions. 
The voteless “A” ordinary stockholders 
trailed happily along behind, content 
with bigger dividends, scrip issues and 
higher market values. As yet they have 
no cause for complaint. But the pace of 
“ Gussies ” progress has been checked. 
Stockholders will recognise the 
symptoms first in the decision to leave 
the ordinary dividend effectively un- 
changed, by paying a final of 25 per cent 
on the capital as doubled by the 100 per 
cent scrip issue. This, with the interim 
of 15 per cent on the original capital, 
makes 32} per cent for the year to 
March 31st, equal to the 65 per cent paid 
on the old capital in 1956-57. They will 
also notice that though the consolidated 
trading profit has risen by £1,563,627 to 
£23,193,764, the latest figure includes 
about £2,000,000 of profits earned by 
new subsidiaries now brought into 
account for the first time ; without the 
new assets, profits would have been 
down. The directors are at pains to 
explain why. They say that in 1956-57 
a substantial sum was brought into profit 
in respect of hire purchase collections on 
-contracts first made in previous years ; 
in other words profits a year ago were 
being swelled by an earlier HP boom, 
whereas sales and collections are now 
running level. 

The third indication is that, because 
depreciation is up from £1,429,265 to 
£1,925,308, loan interest from £552,270 
to £691,550 and taxation from 
£11,207,282 to £12,034,818, net earnings 


have failed to rise significantly: at 
£8,181,210 they are only £12,495 higher. 
So the new assets, acquired through 
share exchanges, are in effect costing 
money. Because of the shares issued to 
acquire them the net dividend disburse- 
ment is up from £3,556,271 to 
£3,886,035, out of a net profit that has 
not increased. The cover on the dividend 
has in fact fallen. So, immediately, did 
the price of the 5s. “ A” units—by Is. 6d. 
to 21s. 73d.; they now yield 73 per cent. 


DISTILLERS 


~ dividend policy of the directors 
of Distillers if not overwhelmingly 
generous, has at least become cautiously 
progressive. So it is for the year to 
March 31st, with the ordinary dividend 
increased from 18? to 20 per cent. Profits 
are moderately higher, with the trading 
surplus rising from £23.4 million to 
£24.8 million; last year the chairman 
revealed that about 75 per cent of the 
group’s earnings came from whisky and 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1957 1958 
Consolid. earnings:— 
Trading profit 
Trade invest. income. 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Ordinary dividend... 
Ordinary dividend 
(per cent) 183 
Retained by subsids.. 3,060,347 
Retained by parent 


E fc 
23,369,732 24,800,254 
1,259,306 1,517,734 
1,937,130 2,118,503 
12,058,558 12,527,172 
9,245,821 10,023,321 
4,519,597 4,830,520 


20 
3,616,969 


1,589,977 1,499,932 


gin and it may be inferred that last year’s 
increase in exports of Scotch whisky 
contributed to the improvement. Net 
profits have risen from £9,245,821 to 
£10,023,321 and of the increase the extra 
dividend takes about half and reserves 
the other half. 

What is the right view of the 6s. 8d. 
ordinary stock units, priced at 24s. 7}d. 
to yield 5.4 per cent on the new divi- 
dend ? Certainly this is a blue chip in 
a company firmly established in a profit- 
able field of trade. But production of 


whisky is now coming more closely in 
line with demand—which could mean 
that the rate of growth in earnings from 
potable spirits may be checked. Dis- 
tilling provides the stable base for the 
stock. But what is happening to the 
group’s big interests in chemicals ? 
Increased income from trade investments 
suggests that the chemical side is earning 
bigger profits. But trade investments do 
not cover anything like the whole of the 
big money that Distillers has invested in 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and plastics. 
The ordinary investor still finds great 
difficulty in measuring up Distillers 
ordinary—and he will do as long as the 
directors are so sparing in giving infor- 
mation about the industrial interests. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HE trading results of General Electric 

for the year to March 31st are bad, 
though no worse than had been expected. 
In the previous year, profits declined, 
though sales improved by Io per cent, 
and the ordinary dividend was cut from 
14 to 125 per cent. In January, 
announcing a reduction in the 1957-58 
interim dividend from 4} to 3} per cent, 
the directors predicted a “marked 
decline” in earnings, and the ordinary 
stock fell from 38s. 9d. to 33s. 6d. Now 
the final payment is cut from 8 to 6} per 
cent, reducing the total dividend from 
12} to Io per cent, and the stock stands 
at 32s. 6d., to yield 6.2 per cent. 

The mere discounting of this reduction 
does not make the group’s recent trading 
experience any more palatable. Sales 
have risen by 6.1 per cent from £984 
million to £104.4 million, but gross 
profits have fallen by 22; per cent from 
£6,168,170 to £4,765,143 and net profits 
by 33 per cent from £2,397,336 1 
£1,605,480. Orders in hand at the end 
of the financial year came to £110 
million (against £82 million), but if the 
atomic energy contract is excluded both 
orders received and in hand are slightly 
down on 1956-57 
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Mr Leslie Gamage has taken over the 
chairmanship from Sir Harry Railing, 
who is not standing for re-election to 
the board, and in a newly styled and 
much more informative set of accounts 
he makes a detailed statement about the 
group’s recent dismal performance. He 
says that GEC’s “considerable invest- 
ment” in light electrical engineering 
differentiates it from its major com- 
petitors (with whom, he adds, GEC’s 
results are sometimes “ incorrectly com- 
pared ”) and that therefore its results are 
“very sensitive to immediate condi- 
tions.” He cites the “unpleasant 
medicine” of the Government’s dis- 
inflationary policies as affecting business 
in all GEC’s departments and he 
confesses that the “increase in manu- 
facturing efficiency” has not been 
sufficient to offset the rise in wages. It 
is a comment on the past as well as on 
the future when Mr Gamage says: 
“Our policy is to use the present period 

. . to expedite in all our factories our 
programme of plant modernisation and, 
at the same lime, to overhaul, cheapen 
and make more effective all our distribu- 
tion methods.” The top managerial 
executive of GEC has been reshaped. 


PATONS AND BALDWINS 


ye for the Inland Revenue’s carry- 
over provisions on profits tax, Patons 
and Baldwins would have paid a total 
ordinary dividend of 123 per cent for the 
year to May 3rd compared with 15 per 
cent for 1956-57. What the directors did 
was to pay § per cent for 1957-58 and to 
declare in addition a special interim 
dividend of 73 per cent for the current 
year. It would be reasonable, therefore, 
to calculate the yield on a 12} per cent 
payment ; at that rate the £1 units at 
31s. 13d.xd yield 8 per cent. 

What are the chances that 12} per cent 
will be paid for the current trading year? 
They: are not unreasonable. The pre- 
cipitate fall in trading profits from 
£4,927,194 to £1,424,620, marked the 
need, after wool prices had fallen by 
about 30 per cent, to write £2,140,105 off 
stocks ; their book value is down from 
£13.242,998 to £10,283,203. Such a 
heavy write off is unlikely to be needed 
again this year ; Mr J. S. Bullimore, the 
chairman, admits to “ continuing uncer- 
tainty about wool prices” but argues 
that “ present prices have reached a level 
at which the margin to the grower must 
be such that any further substantial fall 
appears unlikely.” The volume of trade 
and the margin of profit on sales are 
likely to be the dominant influences over 
the dividend this year, though Mr 
Bullimore refers to an additional factor— 
the size of the group’s capital commit- 
ments—that may affect the dividend 
decision. Last year the group sold less 
wool in weight at narrower profit 
margins and so far this year domestic 
and export sales are below the corre- 
sponding figures of last year, despite 
lower selling prices, while the volume of 
orders is still declining. A more re- 
assuring pointer is the increasing interest 
that Patons and Baldwins is taking in 
synthetic fibres. Profits from trading 
may therefore fall again, but if there is 
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no big write-down of stocks they could 


stil] be sufficient to cover a 12} per cent 
dividend. 


TIMBER PROFITS 


OMPANIES dealing in timber, whether 

as importers, exporters or merchants, 
have had a difficult year. Most of them 
rely on the banks to finance their stocks, 
and when the banks restricted credit it 
was difficult to hold stocks off a falling 
market. When timber prices fell, stocks 
were written down, profits were reduced 
and ordinary dividends were cut. Timber 
is in surplus; consumption in this 
country has fallen with the reduction of 
activity in the building trade ; and it is 
estimated that even less timber will be 
used this year than last. If, however, 
after their sharp fall early this year 
timber prices remain stable—and there 
is a hope that they may—the companies 
may not have to write down their stocks 
so heavily again. In that sense, the very 
worst may be behind them, though Mr 
W. J. Atley, the chairman of May and 
Hassell, argued that “ the trade structure 
is fast crumbling ” and that the inefficient 
firms will be eliminated. 


Previous Latest 
year year 
Churchill & Sim :* £ 
Gross profit ...... eeeeee 131,539 146,695 
Ordinary dividend ...... 25% 25% 
Price and yield (£1 stock).. 4Is. 3d. :12-1% 
Previous Latest 
year year 
Denny, Mott & Dickson:* £ £ 
CUES 4 c0ccesccee . 252,598 91,5 
Ordinary dividend ...... 18% 6% 
Price and yield (5s. share).. 4s. 14d. :7-3% 
Previous Latest 
year year 
May & Hassell :* £ 
Gross profit ...... cccces SOG WS 
Ordinary dividend ...... is6% 8% 
Price and yield (5s. share).. 6s. 3d.xd :12:0% 
Previous Latest 
year year 
Millars’s Timber & Trading:{ £ 
Cr GUE 6 ced dvccecec 418,655 364,804 
Ordinary dividend ...... 16% 12% 
Price and yield (10s. share) 9s. 3d. :13-0% 
Previous Latest 
year year 
John Sadd :* £ £ 
Gross profit ....... ose Ge aaa 
Ordinary dividend ...... 123% Nil 
Price (Is. stock) ..... eeee Is. 


*Years ended March 3list. + Year ended 
December 3ist.: ¢ Excluding centenary bonus of 
23 per cent; yield calculated on I5 per cent. 


A loss on shipping, a considerable write 
down in stocks, and aggressive competi- 
tion in the latter months of the year, all 
contributed to the fall in the consoli- 
dated profit of May and Hassell from 
£358,002 to £228,323 in the year to 
March 31st. Its ordinary dividend was 
left unchanged at I§ per cent and to it 
the directors added a centenary bonus of 
23 per cent. But Mr Atley said it was 
impossible to make any firm prophecy 
about the current year’s trading. 

The directors of Denny, Mott and 
Dickson attribute the sharp fall in gross 
profits from £252,598 to £91,508, bring- 
ing in its train a reduction in the 
ordinary dividend from 18 to 6 per cent, 
to, first, a write down in stock, due, they 
say, to lower prices “aggravated by the 
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heavy fall in freight rates” (which, 
incidentally, has brought Canadian 


timber back into the British market) and, 
secondly, to “the abnormally high Bank 
rate and other measures restricting 
credit, resulting in a contraction in trade 
and severe competition.” 

Millars’s Timber and Trading is prin- 
cipally concerned with the trade in 
hardwoods in Australia and it, too, has 
reported for the year to December 31st 
a fall in geoss profits from £418,655 to 
£364,804, and the ordinary dividend has 
been reduced from 16 to 12 per cent. 
Until the prices of Australian commodity 
exports “rise to a more remumnerative 
level,” the directors say, “there will 
continue to be a curtailment in house- 
building and other Australian works 
where timber is used.” Nevertheless, 
they expect the 1958 results to be “ about 
the same” as those achieved last year. 

Churchill and Sim is one of the very 
few timber concerns to report an increase 
in its profits. In the year to March jist, 
its gross profits edged up from £131,539 
to £146,695, enabling the directors to 
leave the ordinary dividend unchanged at 
25 per cent. That increase would seem 
to be due to more satisfactory results in 
the company’s plywood division, which 
like those of other timber companies, 
went through a bad patch in 1956. 

In contrast, John Sadd has reported a 
fall in profits from £85,186 to £29,752 in 
the year to March 31st and the directors 
have passed the ordinary dividend, set 
at 12} per cent for 1956-57. They 
explain that though sales were fully 
maintained and “average profits” were 
earned in the first half of the financial 
year, trading conditions deteriorated and 
selling prices fell after Bank rate was 
raised to 7 per cent last September. 
Competition was fierce and stocks at the 
end of the financial year had to be 
written down to replacement values, at a 
cost of about £20,000 to the profit and 
loss account. 


LANCASHIRE COTTON 


ow far can diversification go? 

Diversification has become the 
catchword of the Lancashire cotton 
industry, as it is with other declining 
industries. Many of the leading com- 
panies in it have plenty of spare cash and 
among them Lancashiré Cotton is not 
alone in proclaiming diversification as its 
policy. The question for the industry 
and for the shareholders in the com- 
panies concerned is whether the manage- 
ment, skilled in cotton, can adapt their 
skills to very different kinds of industrial 
activity. Lancashire Cotton, for instance, 
has recently announced that it has 
acquired all the capital of Accrington 
Brick and Tile and that it has made an 
offer of 9s. per share (which in the week 
before the bid rose from 6s. 6d. to 
7s. 9d.) for all the 720,000 ordinary 
shares of 4s. each in Smith and Calverly, 
spinners, weavers, dyers and finishers of 
high-class woollen fabrics. Times are 
not easy either for the building industry 
or for the woollen industry, though both 
have better long-term prospects than 
cotton, so that this may be the right 
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moment to make a bid. But from cotton 
to bricks is a big step and so is the other 
across the Pennines from cotton to wool. 


BRADFORD DYERS 


{ ¥= loss caused to the Bradford Dyers 
Association by the disposal of the 
Egyptian concern, Beida Dyers, becomes 
more apparent as time passes. It cannot 
be measured simply in terms of the claim 
for £3 million which BDA has lodged 
with the Egyptian Government, follow- 
ing the sequestration of its interests. 
BDA has still to get its Egyptian capital 
back and meanwhile it has lost the 
income of a profitable concern which 
helped to protect its fortunes from the 
ups and downs in business at home. The 
loss to BDA may in fact be its greater 
vulnerability to trade fluctuations. 

Last year its profits fell and _ its 
ordinary dividend was cut from Io to 
6 per cent. And now the directors have 
had to announce the passing of the 
interim dividend for 1958. They point 
out that the turnover of the group fell by 
Io per cent in the first five months of 
the year, exactly in line with the fall in 
the volume of trade available to the 
cotton and rayon piece-dyers as a whole. 
Margins have been again reduced, pro- 
ducing a “serious drop” in profits, for, 
so the directors of BDA claim, the textile 
producers have borne more than their 
share of the reduced prices being offered 
by retail stores. In its printing section 
BDA has again been able to maintain its 
share of trade, but only at reduced 
margins of profit and only in a market 
where trade has shrunk by 14 per cent. 
Similarly, a fall of 11 per cent in the 
volume of trade available to the wool 
section has “seriously reduced profits.” 
And, in addition, the group has had to 
face the heavy costs of transferring 
Ripleys Bowling Dyeworks to Brighouse, 
a move that the directors hope will 
result in greater efficiency. 

The BDA directors are trying to 
regroup their resources to the changing 
pattern and smaller volume of trade, but 
they say “the immediate prospects of 
trade recovery are not at all promising.” 
There is not a lot for shareholders to 
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hope for this year and the £1 ordinary 
shares have fallen from 12s. 13d. to 
10s. 73d. 


BLACKBURN AND GENERAL 
AIRCRAFT 


AST May, Blackburn and General Air- 
craft delivered its last production 
“Beverley” aircraft to the RAF. It 
faces, then, the industry-wide problem 
of a run down in defence orders and it 
has plenty of productive capacity to 
spare. It does so after a year when sales 
(of which two-thirds relate to aircraft) 
were practically unchanged, when gross 
profits at £1,025,013 were only a few 
pounds higher than the 1956-57 figure of 
£1,018,491, when the tax-free ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at Io per 
cent, and when, following a reduction in 
stocks and work in progress, a net bank 
overdraft of £513,701 was turned into a 
cash balance of £389,794. Now, for the 
year to March 31st next, the chairman, 
Mr E. Turner, predicts smaller profits, 
though he hopes they will be about 
two-thirds of the 1957-58 figure, leaving 
the present dividend “ well covered.” 
Nevertheless, Mr Turner is optimistic, 
indulging, perhaps, a little in singing in 
the rain. He says that the “ prospects of 
the company in the aircraft field are 
bright.” He attaches a good deal of 
weight to selling the naval strike aircraft, 
the NA 39, to other customers and to 
the company’s own privately financed 
“ Beverley ” replacement, but Blackburn 
is far from being the only manufacturer 
with an eye on these markets. Mr 
Turner also speaks of the company’s 
policy “to diversify activities in every 
possible way,” for Blackburn is already 
engaged in building, the manufacture of 
mowers, rollers, agricultural equipment 
and of spare parts for “ Jowett” motor 
cars (which went out of production some 
years ago). The success of this policy 
and, of far greater importance, the ability 
of the group to keep going as an aircraft 
manufacturer, will be tested in the not 
too distant future. And, like other 
aircraft shares, the Ios. ordinary units of 
Blackburn offer a high yield: at 15s. xd. 
it is 11.6 per cent, 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: July 16 Aug. 6 Aug, 20 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 5 Aug. 19 Sept. 2 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 12 Aug. 26 Sept. g 


FTER last week’s heavy losses, markets 
recovered cautiously. The rise in 
the Treasury bill rate was anticipated, 
and in the week to Wednesday’s close 
short-dated stocks showed mixed gains 
and losses. Persistent small gains in 
other issues followed the earlier sharp 
fall and this rise gathered strength on 
Thursday. On balance losses of 4 were 
common, though 3 per cent Gas 1990-95 
fell 3 to 654 and among the irredeem- 
ables Old Consols dropped 3 to 50}. 

The usual Monday expansion of busi- 
ness was absent this week, but prices 
improved gradually to show net gains 
over the week ; The Economist indicator 
rose 1.4 to 194.3, lifting it just above 
the peak reached before the Iraq crisis. 
Insurance shares recovered from sharp 
losses, London and Lancashire rose 
3s. 9d. on balance to 112s. 6d., after fall- 
ing 6s. 3d. last Thursday. Breweries 
were firm, Guinness advancing to a peak 
of 42s. 3d. Standard Motor gained 
2id. to 7s. 63d. on the proposed increase 
in dividend, but other motor shares were 
mixed, BMC rising 3d. to 8s. 75d., while 
Ford declined slightly. Finance houses 
turned firm, Bowmaker advancing 
Is. 3d. to 28s. ro}d. and Olds Discount 
2s. to 28s. 6d. After violent fluctuations, 
Hudson’s Bay closed 8s. 9d. higher at 
183s. 9d. Television shares advanced 
strongly. Associated Television closed 
at 142s. 6d. after reaching 146s. 3d. Asso- 
ciated British Picture gained 1s. 1o}d. to 
26s. 43d. 

British Petroleum showed a net loss 
of 2s. 3d. to 100s. 3d., after repeated 
fluctuations. Shell rose 1s. rod. to 
140s. 73d. Trinidad oils rose, TPD 
gaining 7s. 6d. to 76s. 3d., but Lobitos 
fell 2s. 3d. to 16s. 3d. A heavy fall in 
gold shares was followed by a steady 
recovery. Copper mines and tins were 
a little firmer, but platinum producers 
weakened on the cut in the price of the 
metal. 
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a S | at ee cna **"Gaeael a | ae 13 9 ele 8 oe ee 266 | 4\a) 8 Bowater Paper ....41| 34/- | 34/3 |7 6 0 
de i 72° IBr. Trans ori 305 1968-73 7st |e 14 10/812 41) 48/-_ | 36/ 4a} 8 bBr. Aluminium ....{1) 44/9 | 47/- |5 2 3 
ced i, | 79° [Br Transport 4% 1972-77, 824 | 823 | 311 6 1510 31) 47/103| t/ 110 a] t645Br. Amer. Tob. .-10/-| 46/9 | 46/3 | 6 5 5 
ysed 66% | 60% 'Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 66 | 653 | 312 7'5 6 8! . as . | is yy gS noses -5/-| | See 369 151810 
Se RE COR YS OY oe eee 
19/- | 14/43 3.a| 11 }' Dunlop Rubber. “io 17/9 | 18/73; 710 5 
1.10 Prices, 1958 commenti ean nae a6 Jule 33\ July 33 | 30/48 | 24/3 | 4 a| 8 bmp. Chemical.....£1| 28/6!) | 29/-| | 5 10 6f 
ig sae "1958 88 | ‘395g | 46/—_ | 37/- | 1146] 84a'lmp. Tobacco ...:-£1| 45/3 | 46/- | 814 0 
loss High Low | FOREIGN BONDS | * | 37/6} | 28/- 5 b| 24a J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 37/-_ | 36/74 | 4 2 0 
ad i - ad an | an |e &) At | 22/6, | 8.) BlbNonsanto Chem..:5/-| 14/10} 14/6 | 415 3 
: / / WO s cadences /- / / 
nto” fp ML | 83, [Agric he ofa ecco 49gs-e8, 78a | 78 [6 0 201) 38/3 | 21/9 | 5a] 9 DAE. Reed... fi| 37/9 | 386 |7 5 5 
mo Bo | of pee: avons 5 11 21) 14/3 | 11/8t | 223c| 224cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 12/1} | 12/3 | 9 310 
%| | 92} [Birmingham 5%..........-1973-75 94 | 94 lie | 8 a 
; | East Afe 539 1977-83, 924 923 6 8 Ol) 56/6 48/9 12 b| §644a'Tate & Lyle....... £1) 56/ /6 10 
bitos ee = ey Bie-sceeseees | 100 100 | 5 8 91) 55/9 | 48/6 745|  ha'Tube Investments. .{1) 55/- | 55/3 |5 8 8 
nin’ | %) (LCC. 63% ............... 1977-81| 100} i c-:| an . oe | esa | 41s o¢ 
| ‘Met. W B a ‘B’ 30, 1934-2005, 624 62} 5 3 61) 64/ 52/13 123 5 a\Turner & Newall. - fl 6 
om Git Gisewe | 80/43 | 70/6 | 6 a\ 11}b Unilever Ltd....... 16/9 | 78/6 |4 9 3 
ay 82 78 iNew Zealand 4% .......... 6-78 793 793 |515 Ol - . ~ 3 
vere 1 69 |S. Rhod 23%, saan ta 69} 693 |6 2 71/204/6 | 77/ 4 a| 16 bUnited Dominions. A 101/- |100/ 4 0 
- ' pra or age Oe OROE TE % | 31/- | 26/- | +44a| t10 bUnited Molasses .10/-| 29/114] 31/- |719 0 
cers 9} | 83 German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924 964 | 917 | aii = 
9, | 
f the’ fi Bu1 160 anes: an 113/6 | 79/6 | 45 a| 10 oBritish Petroleum. .£1102/6 {100/3 |5 4 3 
| | | 18/- a | t5 a| t74 b\Burmah .......... £1, 68/14 | 66/103) 6 14 5 
Prices, 1958 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price Yield £17} | £133 Tha} 1746,Royal Dutch... .20 fi.| £154 £15 219 8 
—— | Dividends STOCKS | July 16, July 23) <= 23 151/3 |117/6 TS @) FESEOSNEE ok ccc ccccces £1138/9 |140/73 | 4 12 10 
eae ~ | (a) (b) (e) 1958 1958 | 1958 14/6 41/6 eee |Ultramar ....... 10/-| 68/6 69/- we, 
High | Low | { Mints, Etc. 
F a a re. q 1148/9 (|115;/- 20 al 60 b/Anglo-American . 10/-/145/-  |146/3 | 5 5 
no jos. | “Sal 8 pk Lan. 8, Amer 29/6 | 29/6 4 % % | 23/6 | 19/6 | 424al +10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f1/' 22/6 | 22/6 19 6 5 
39/9 | 6 b 6 aiBarclavys Bank 44 | 44/-* = 3 51/6 | 41/6 64a) 1236 Cons. Zine Corp. . £1 47/6 49/- 713 0 
/- 27/6 4b 4a Bandas CO Ht 99, . | | 29/3 5 9 5 104/43 80/74 | 80 5 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-|102/6 |102/6 7% 2 
43/6 | 35/6 Tha 745\Chartered Bank... . £1) 42/6 40/- 710 O 93/9 | 16/- 20 b| 40 a Free State Geduld.5/-| 90/- 89/44 |3 7 2 
47/9 | 41/3 61b) 6la\ Lo ds Bank {1| 46/-* | 45/6* 1514 4 1/46 | 6/6 | 30 c, 30 cLondonTin...... 4/-| 6/9 6/74 18 2 4 
“615776 | 9 bl 9 °alMidiand Bank 1| 636" | 63/3* 54/6 | 46/6 | 50 4| 50 President Brand ..5/-| 54/3 | 54/- (9 5 2 
/ a\Midiand Bank ..... £1\ 63/6* | 63/3* | 5 13 10 
% | ; * /h% 17/6 | 12/103) 16%) 1ga Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 15/3 15/13 < 
we | 29/6 | 5b 5 alNat. Discount ‘B’ . .£1) a laaele ss 281 | 20 || 175 6 25 aRhokana Corp. ....£1) 25 | 254 aR 
a | 40/9 635) 6a —_“<---—e on ee 6 46/- | 12a) 374b United Sua Betong.{1) 52/6 | 52/3 ae 
8 /- | 32/9 15 a 213bCommercial Union 5/-| 34/- | 34/9 |5 411 101/104 84/44 | 60 5 60 a Western Holdings. 5/-| 97/6 | 98/13 |6 2 4 
132/6 '113/ 9 40 a} 60 b/Legal & General ..5/-125/-  |126/3 | 319 6 
W/3 | 86/3 | +20 al +50 biPearl.........64. 5/-| 87/6 | 87/6 | 619 0 : 
6/3 .154/- $1324 c\t1474$c\ Prudential ‘A’....4/-\167/6 |170/- 6 010 New York Closing Prices s 
‘ | | BREWERIES, Etc. ‘ _ 
%/6 | 31/- | 36 6! 10 ajBass ..........4. 5/-| 35/- | 35/6 |6 9 8 oe Pac 
4/14 | 19/74 Tia| 1246 Distillers......... 6/8 23/10} 24/74 | 5 8 3 July | July ie | July Jury | July 
2/3 | 37/- | 15 6 10 a\Guinness........ 10/-| 41/74 | 42/3 | 515 7 |_23 _ | 16 | 23 23 _ 
0/6 | 15/6 8 a} 17 b Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 86/- | 86/3 5 15 10 Alcoa. ....... | 73% | 762 |DuPontdeNm.)1852 |191 |N.Y. Central . 78 “18 
Motors & AIRCRAFT | Alumin’m Ltd.| 27} | 284 |Ford Motors..| 40% | 41 [Sears Roebuck| 29} | 29% 
14/44 | 8/74 33a|  6}b/Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 9/6 9/2} |10 17 8 jAm. Smelting.| 453 | 45 |Gen. Elect....| 604 | 624 [Shell Oil ..... 783 | 81 
89 | 6/74 | 12}c| 4 a\British Motor..... 5/-| 8/44 | 8/74 |}7 5 O [Amer. Tel 78% |179} \Gen. Motors. | 404 | 421 Std. Oil of N.J.| 523 | 533 
0/9 | 31/9 3 a| 6 b\Ford Motor ....... £1 38/6 | 38/—- | 4 14 10 JAnaconda....} 453 | 47 \Goodyear ....\ 84 | 87} [Tri-Conti’tal..| 34 | 35 
30/9 24/9 76 3 a|Hawker Siddeley... .{£1) 27/9 28/9 |619 3 Beth. Steel...) 42 | 44} \Gulf Oil...... “|1103 1103 JUnion Carbide} 93 /|1003 
we | 39/- 124c 12}c\Leyland Motors....£1) 41/6 | 41/6 | 6 O 6 Kan. Pacific ..| 27} 28% Int. Bus. M. ..|3593 3664 U.S. Steel....| 663 | 693 
3/- | 82/9 5al 15 b|Rolls- RNOVOR. .c068s £1 87/9 | a 411 O [Chrysler Cpn.. .| 474 | 484 |Int’l. Nickel. .| 784 | 82 [West’house E.| 56§ | 595 
6/73 8 c¢ _8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 7/4} 7/63 | 5 5 10 Krown Zeller. . | 482 | 47}? [Int’l. Paper ..|101 (1024 }Woolworth...| 48 48 
a dividend. + Tax free. | t Assumed average life approx. 9} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. || Ex capitalisation. (a) Interim dividend. 
") Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capita] distribution of ls. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. 
On 15%, (7) On 8%. (l) To latest date. 
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WEEE ROE: iictidvercdcmiee July 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages..........s00s July 5th Western Europe : 
S i% I S ] Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... June 284 
RIOD siocscpsonaccescsceoke July 12th British Commonwealth ...... July 124 
External Trade........ccecoveses June 28th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This weg 
ae Sauna Sas | AOXRIGUTERE PNED ccasssccssccece July 19th United States .....0..- uuneeass July 5y 
P dC 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
| | Unit = T ( ; ae) aan 
| 1955 1956 1957 Mar. Apr. May Feb. | Mar Apr. May 
| | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
Index : | | 
Re ENS oos ho pas ince cas erk eee uns 1948= 100) 137 136 138 145 134 145 144 | 146 135 138-1391 
seasonally adjusted ........ % Se gee ee) cae 138 137 | 140 139 139 138 137-139 
Mining and WOMEGINE cicca ca swewensaon “ ro oat | 109 119 | 110 | 120 117 116 | 107 ee 
Building and contracting............... e 1 23 | 123 122 § aos | 124° 1215 ii ee 
Gas, electricity RAE WIRE Soin 6c's do os anies ‘ 153 160 | 163 168 | 157 | 155 195 194 | 171 | 
Manufacturing, total ............00. 00000000 a 142 140 | 143 149 138 | 151 148 149 | 137 | 
» seasonally adjusted .. ss = ei a 141 | 140 | 144 143 142 140 | 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods Dr 155 aoe | a ana | aa a ‘co ‘to. | i 
PO cc Shas pawaramamaaes mi 7 5 \ 55 } z ea 
Chemical trades ........ccssssecceeee . 179 185 | 192 201| 191 198 198 200} ... | 
Textiles and clothing .........+--++-: | : 1146; 117! 116 131! 116! 125 121; 120) °. | 
Food, drink and tobacco............. | i 117 121 | 123 121 | 123 | 136 120 | 126 om, | 
BASIC MATERIALS | | | | | 
Production of : 
OMe) i ckcee sen shswses ee snweeasoe W |‘000tons} 4,250 4,269; 4,301 4,665 | 4,316 4,726 4,579 | 4,556 4,230 | 4,414 
PEON. naahs sheeckee neetaw sted bas W is 240 | 253 | 275 att | 277 284 273 | 268 257 | 250 
Steel, ingots and castings ............... W * 381 | 397 417 431 | 430 443 428 | 432 408 | = 319" 
| | ; | 
ee er ne eee M _ 174-6 187-2 194-7 216-3; 199-1); 199-5 189-8 | 207-6 185-9 
OWNED anc ssa dwecwhassen bane een seen’ W i 11-91 12-36 12-55 14-04 | 12-96 | 13-61 12-01 | 11-84 ae t0 | uw 
i iy pnwcaas seve anasennc’s M mn. kwh] 6,679 7,263 | 17,581 7,788 ; 1,117) 1,248 8,726 9,448 7,960 | 7,324 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : 
etn OOS RMN oii since kewenwnas ed W | mn. 16-91 | 16-33} 16°85 ]| 18-16; 16-59; 18-48] 17-38! 17-14] 15-00} 15-03 
WTS PAIN os oo oven soso lanoancabsee M | me 18-48 | 19-38 | 19-48] 21-15; 19-08 22-49] 17-23 17-78] 16-42/| 15-8 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total........ M | ‘s 39-32 40-21 41-32 45:03; 42-49 48-94 35-72 | 36-83 36°94 | 36°22 
a a 3 » staple fibre.. | M | ss 19-94 | 21-31] 21-93} 24-44 | 22-84 | 25-90] 18-96; 19-66 | 20-92; 19-65 
ee a es W | mn. yds. 34-3 31-0 31-4 34-2 31-8 33°7 32-1 31-6 28-0 | 
Weel EAMES, DOVER oo 5 vino cics bccsssccee M imn.sq.yds 34-2 33-1 32-8 35-1 31:0; 36-1 30-9 30-4 25-8 25:9 
Engineering production : | j 
Passenger cars and chassis .............. W 7000s 17-26 13-61 16-56 13-94 15-19 | 19-10 20-87 21-85 20-31} 21-57 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... W - 6-53 S71 | S54 5-38 | 4-77 | 5-87 6-87 | 6:57 5°81 6-40 
Metal-working machine tools ............ | M |’000 tons} 12°52; 12-90; 14-10] 13-715... | 14-088 ee ire Fe 
Internal combustion engines............. M 000 BHE 408 411 406 464 | 389 | 428 420 | 436 
BUILDING oases ee | 
Permanent houses completed : 
PM nice neta usa cee m cases eee oe M ’000s 26-42 | 25-03] 25-09] 30-30] 23-91 27-73] 20-09} 24-64} 21-71} 23-4 
By private WHMGNS. «5.5 cccscscsnsceasen M s 9-46] 10-35} 10-54} 10-04; 10-52; 11-22 8-79 | 10-07 9:90} 10-31 
By local housing authorities............. M a 15:98} 13-86] 13-83} 18-07 | 12-50; 15-75] 11-00] 14-17] 11-32; 12-7 
PE icici bacnacweeeewsnseness M a 0-98 0-82 0-73 2-20; 0-90 0-76 0-31 0-40 0-49 0:39 
WHOLESALE SALES 
Textile houses : Av. value 
ONO vss ca scdd ndadeeeeeenane |1950= 100 98 101 101 118 103 98 84 112 95 4 
Women’s and children’s wear............ i 98 102 101 124 104 98 85 119 96 : 
Ben's and oye’ WHAT 2... .ccccccccccece . 94 99 99 114 105 100 67 lll 100 
PRES 5 Ses ond poe andw pac eealea ws | | oe 62 63 64 84 65 63 86 82 54 59 
RETAIL SALES (4) | | Weekly 
All kinds of business : av. value 
“pa lliuncte nap ante SOO COTTE 1950= 100) 139 146 153 143 147 150 140 150 149 154 
Independent retailers ..................- - 136 140 146 136 140 142 134 142 141 146 
OY PONE or is vinnncasicncenscvas ; 152 162 173 157 163 167 154 168 167 178 
Co-operative socicties ...............000. | , 142 154 164 162 159 166 161 167 164 168 
oy cs clepartinent stores +62. e2 sees. } 117 121 127 112 120 120 95 115 123| 120 
y, ind of shop ' 
ites thre a oc onc RE aap’ Boece sm ieishlnse arachiwls ‘ 148 | 156 163 158 160 163 162 167 165 168 
aed ess te seh sinters ei rr & 121 127 131 111 126 130 98; 114 125| 1% 
Household goods ............c0ceeceeece 1 x 151 153 166 155 151 160 152 | 157 155 160 
,, STOCKS | | 
Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed (") ..........ceeeeeeees ("000 tons} 18,340 | 17,893 | 18,765 | 16,167 | 16,254 | 17,094 | 16,114 | 15,065 | 14,936 16,145 
SO) 55 ink cas Soden seeseuscceumanmes sa 1,365 573 1,582 1,486 1,551 1,581 1,502 1,554 1,609 = 
NE ES citcreckccinsacccenuseadhwaks [ - 16-2 $9. 6 91-5 61-7 71-1 61-9 89-2 94-3 88-6) 
Sulphur (*) Bocce ee eecsacecesesvssecncee i | ~ 66-6 &4- 6 | 97-2 87-8 85-0 95-4 73-9 80-7 68:9 ooo 
‘ aaa Pl ccpiwesshaaoekae ae man naae be ” 105-0 133- 6 | 145-6 | 124-6] 128-2] 138-6] 134-4] 109-4| 1046 
extiles : | ‘Av. value | 
Wholesale houses, total (").............. | 1950-1001 ~=90 S95] | at 115} 13] 123} 122! u7t| 
! ! ‘ a 
(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) E xcluding 
gevernment stocks. (*) Average for first quarter. (*) Average for second quarter. (") From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodicals oF alt 


certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 


(*) Revised series ; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi- finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 


374,000 tone. 


(*) Figure for June, 











The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
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(*) For sulphuric acid only, including filter cake from 








May, 1956. 
(#°) Figure for June, 245, 000 tous. 
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— 7 
I a ccsnnitis 42 94 14 65 904 ... 78 104 75 66 | 72 | 94} 
1956 ..cccccccces 110 104 106 102 103 129 101 102 104 109 | 108 | 139 107 
Wl .iccseancces 114 106 106 108 105 130 108 103 107 113 110 | aes 106 
1958, January.... 111 105 105 120 106 129 110 103 107 111 | 109 | eve | 97 
» February... 111 104 105 120 106 128 111 102 106 | 111 | 108 ont 96 
» March 111 103 105 120 106 126 112 102 106 | 111 | 108 wae 95 
» April ...... 110 102 104 120 106 125 | one 102 ‘ 111 | 108 | ont 95 
» May ....... 110 éee one 124 - “ai jou sited — - ne 93" 
——— : — — — — — — — _ a 
COST OF LIVING (°) (1953 = 100) 
Oe iceecinwens 50? 95 81 60 93 63 | 79 | 86 | 784 74 17 89 | 77 
WEG . .cccccccocs 108 104 113 103 105 126 107 109 | 108 | 109 | 109 135 | 112 
TO vn cacdawones 112 107 116 106 106 129 112 | 110 114 112 | 113 152 | 116 
| 
1958, January.... 113 109 116 117 110 131 “a | 112 | 117 | 114 | 117 eee 118 
» February... 113 108 oe 119 110 130 115 | 112 | 117 114 | 118 ae 118 
» March ..... 113 108 «o 120 110 130 eae 112 | 117 | 114 118 eae 119 
» April ...... 112 108 117 121 110 130 | “< aes 118 | 117 119 eee 120 
Peer ‘ 108 a 121 ie nee “as wis ua eee 120" 
IMPORT PRICES (°*) (1953 = 100) 
TO ssasevevaaca 37 84 845 59 ot “ia 82 98 | 85 80 | 72 113 75 
Pv 0cccewoweue 97 99 102 102 102 124 106 105 102 102 | 103 ose 104 
PE scavasenaees 98 102 103 111 103 127 112 110 108 109 | 106 eco 106 
1957 December... 97 97 10215 12015 100 129 112 107 104 107 104'5 ese | 100 
1958, January.... 96 96 ose evs 99 124 112 104 104 109 ida a<e 99 
» February... 95 eee eee 118 98 119 112 105 103 109 104 “a 98 
= MOTE 000 92 eee eee aa 97 118 110 “ 102 109 | “aa eae 97 
AP .osees 92 ee 96 eee < ons a eae 98"? 
EXPORT PRICES (*) (1953 = 100) 
Be iceveeaes ‘ 42 95 91° 68 « na 78 103 | 97 84 76 91 77 
BN n sac eewewe 105 103 104 99 101 143 96 104 102 | 115 103 one 105 
eee 105 106 102 106 103 140 98 105 | 105 | 119 105 ose 110 
1957, December .. 107 102 103'5 113'5 103 141 100 105 | 105 | 124 | 10675 eco 110 
1958, January.... 99 106 eee ose 105 129 99 107 104 | 115 | wae - 109 
» February 105 103 ae 117 105 136 99 107 104 112 104 | 110 
= eee 102 eo on 102 142 99 aan 104 114 me | 109 
eee 103}. 104]... . a me 3 109" 
ll ————SE= ————— — = — ———— : = = ——— - ———= = — = = Ss 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 
°000 mn. | °000 mn. mn. ‘000 mn. | ‘000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn /’000 mn. | = mn. mn. |’000mn./| mn. | ’000 mn. 
End of period schillings | francs krone: francs | D. marks \drachmas? f lire | guilders | kroner | kroner | liras_ | 
MD. sseneemeeee sis 154-0 7,110 2,165 11-8 1,984 110-3 1,989 7,285 aia 6-27 | 1,715 5-12 
MR cicseeaeeas 29-71 198-9 7,633 6,585 31-2 9-17 154-7 4,927 9,227 6,865 9-90 | 6,031 5-76 
MN icxnceuvenes 32-10 198-4 7,902 7,152 35-8 eee 165-5 5,241 | 9,026 6,887 | 10-13 | aad 5-71 
1958, January.... 31-47 192-2 1,893 7,012 34-4 eco 161-3 | 8,920 | 6,765 | 9-28 on 5-51 
» February... 31-80 193-1 8,095 6,966 34-9 ose 157-3 an 9,018 | 6,722 | 9-14 on 5-26 
oe MONG ..8c. 32-05 197-0 8,038 7,011 35-2 eee 158-9 5,044 9,045 6,411 | 9-10 | Pe 5-25 
ow BDO cscs 32-55 eee 8,445 ena 35-9 oe 160-3 ad ; 6,626 | 9-43 | 5-31 
ee 32-80 a ou ‘ate oa 157-9 ne 9-06 5-27 
: ath ees a oid ~— L ee ee eee P 7 al 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (°) (mn. us Dollars) 
Nu Caeaute id, 62 938 84-0 ies 295 is 209 539 | 343 140-6 | 233 | 192 | 1,856 
«Ren 406 1,143 131-1 1,356 4,291 211-4 234 1,308 | 1,072 178-8 | 473 | 230 | 2,133 
WW accu corencs 510 1,132 171-9 775 5,644 196-4 258 1,532 1,056 | 184-2 | 456 | 315 2,273 
1958, January.... 514 1,148 169-6 oe 5,558 198-8 249 | 1,549 1,109} 173-9 | 450 | 317 2,404 
» February... 511 1,177 168-1 ee 5,530 198-4 251 | 1,581 | 1,248 174-6 434 | 300 | 2,539 
» March ..... 511 1,214 172-1 eae 5,558 ai 253 | ae 1,237 191-2 | 436 305 | 2,770 
a ren 507 1,259 181-5 5,622 | 251 1,239 194-3 431 | 294 2,914 
pW beeches 513 1,321 184-5 5,771 | 252 | 1,274 192-0 443 275 3,039"4 


direct taxes. 


i 1953, they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
(?) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. 
‘ re excluded 
Netherlands, Norway 
1,000 old drachmas w 


tions. 
banks a: 


(‘) Athens and Piraeus only for Greece 


(?) July-December 


Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods only , Germany 

industrial products ; United Kingdom are prices of basic materials in non-food industries only. 

tance, Greece and Turkey ; Austria and Belgium exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes ; 
(5) Including trade with Faroe Islands. 


F.R. are producers’ prices of 
(*) In capital cities only for Austria, 


Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (*) Including 


(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 


Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal varia- 


Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and other 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 


and Sweden include foreign investments. Ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 
as introduced. (?°) June, 94. (14) June, 121. (?8) May, 97; June, 98. (!*) May, 109; June, 109. (4*) June, 3,076. (#5) Average for fourth quarter. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 19, 1958, there was an 


*above-line ”’ deficit 


(after 


allowing 


for Sinking 


Funds) of £20,377,000 compared with a surplus of 


£6,914,000 in the previous week 


and a deficit of 


£13,831,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 


There was a_ net 


expenditure 


** below-line of 


£5,482,000 leaving a total deficit of £277,098,000 
compared with £253,263,000 in 1957-58. 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ...... 
Surtax 
Death Duties 
Stamps 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 

ae 275,000 
Other Inland Rev. | 
Duties 


2312,500 
| 163,000 


2970,250 
1256, 940 
oS, 510 


Total Inland Rev.. 


3 See 
ee 


Total Customs and 
Excise 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans .... 
Miscellaneous 


34, 000 
30,000 
110, 000 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest. .... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... 


Total Surplus or Deficit* .. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates 
Detence Bonds... . 
Premium Savings Bonds. : 


* Including net receipts of Civil Contingencies Fund totalling 


£11 mn. in 1957 and £16 mn. 


FLOATING DEBT 


April 1, | April 1, 


1957, 
to 
July 20, 
1957 


372,509 
28,100 
60,800 
20,900 


55, 500 | 
50 


537, 859 


369, 125 
232,095 


601,220 


14, 280 


5, 600 
12,404 
60,589 


231 952 1 


168, 959) 
18,245 


131, 1,971 
121,292 | 
253, 263 


a 


74, 198 | 

5,600 | 
- 4 909 | 
2l, 870} 


in 1958 


(f million) 


| Treasury Bills 
| 
Date | 


1957 
July 20 


1958 | 
April 19 | 
26 


” 


3 
10 
17 
24 
31 


May 
” 
” 


” 


June 7 
14 | 
21 


” 


AnH Wows 


» 


July 


” 


5 |° 3,300-0 1,587-5 | 
12} 3/280-0 1/611-2 


19 | 3,260°0 1615-1 


” 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Public 
Depts. 


| July 19, 


Week | Week 

ended | ended 

July | July 
| 


1958 
to 
20, 19, 


1958 1957 | 1958 


403,752 
27,800 
57,100 
16,600 


22,968! 27,143 
1,100; 1,100 
4, 200) 5,600 
1,800} 1,100 

68,400 4,5 


4,600 500 


70 
573, 722| 34, 668! 39, 443 


392, 593 
239,765 


22, a 24 681 
4,065; 3,430 


——|——— 


| 


632,558 | 26,662) 28,111 


147 


14,828 159 


6,000 
11,375 
14,144 


252, 427 


ee “615 
389 636 
61 867 68, 96a 
171,595 
19,607 : 

368! 1 
74,950) 88,950 


15, 318 88, 951 
380) 


| 


| 


390 


147, 284] 13,831) 20, 377 
129,814 


277, 098 


21, 319 
35, 210 25 859 


5,482 


199 
~— 1500) 
604] 1,970 


81,187 
16,700 
15,694 
19,025 


941 
2,500 


ay — 1,110 


Total 
Floating 
sank of Debt 


England 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


i igo Treasury bill rate leaped upward 
at the tender on Friday of last week. 
The discount houses reduced their 
common bid by ts. 3d. per cent, denoting 
a rise in their discount rate of } per cent. 
The extent of this move was somewhat 
larger than had been expected, and the 
market’s proportionate allotment at the 
minimum bid dropped from 43 to 40 per 
cent, despite a fall, by £28.5 million to 
£424.3 million, in the total of applications. 
The average rate of discount on the whole 
allotment rose by 4s. 73d. to £4 4s. 11.39d. 
per cent. This was still rod. below the 
rate immediately after last month’s reduc- 
tion to § per cent Bank rate. 

Credit has been fairly tight, and the 
discount market’s margins on resales of 
bills to the banks have been cut rather 
fine. At times of stringency, the banks 
have succeeded in buying at 433 per cent. 
Rates on overnight money have com- 
manded up to 4% per cent. The market 
was “in” the Bank twice in the week to 
Wednesday, but the loans taken were very 
small. On Thursday before the week- 
end, the authorities gave large special help 
through market purchases. 

The Bank return shows an increase in 
the fiduciary issue of £50 million, to last 
December’s peak of £2,150 million, to 
accommodate the holiday outflow of 
notes. In the past four weeks, this has 
reached {67.4 million, compared with 
£54.7 million in the corresponding weeks 
of last summer. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


| 
Discount rates 
Bank bills: 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Bank rate (from 5}% 
19/6/58) 


Deposit rates 
Bank 
Discount houses .. 

Money 
Day-to-Day 


Treas. bills 2 months 44 
3months 4% 


* At immediate notice 


(max.) 


Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


July 16, 


(£ million) 1953 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion... . 
Coin other than gold coin. 


i) 
CPrrANwoo 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 
Sankers 
Others 
Total 
Securities : 
Government 
Dise ounts and advances... | 


Banking department reserve. 


” 


tw Do mrwo wane 


“ Proportion 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2, 150 million from £2 "109 mmillica 
on July 23, 1958. ‘ 


TREASURY BILLS 
| 


Date of | 


Tender | 


| Offered | | 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Atlotted 
at Max 


Rate® 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


| Applied | Allotted 


1957 | 
July 19 | 


1958 | 
April 18 | 
25 | 250- 


” 


May 


2 1 
9 | 250- 
250- 
260- 
260: 


270- 
270- 
260- 
250- 


260- 
240- 
240-0 | 


16 | 
23 | 
30 | 


” 
” 


June 6 | 
13 | 
20 | 
» 27} 


July 4 
» Il | 
18 


” 


Co Scoooo SoSoSeS CS 
NOM CFO ORHAN aM 
5Oo6 SO00 SOoSoSSo SSO 


” 


* On July 18th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. 4 


secured 40 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £240 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 
July 23 July 18 


July 17 
United States §.. 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 


i 
etd Fr. 


2-82 2-80 


2-68 


2-791 2-80 '2-80 & 
2-68 fk -2-68 12 |2-68 3 
11723-1173 
12-17-12-17})12-18} 
138-97} - /139- 024 - 
139-023) 
10-563)10- 564 
11-673 11-673 
80-30 | 80-10 
1737} | 1737 
14-40 |14-40} 
19-33§/19- 333 
19-99$| 19-99 


1184-8 
is -12- 33% 


Dutch Gld 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 
Ite alian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


80-50 


1174-1174} | 1174} 
12-18}/12-18} 


139-073 
10-56$/10- 564 
11-67§|11-67% 


1737} 
14- 403 14-40} 
19+ 33319-3353 
19-99} 


Market Rates: Spot 


July 19 July 21 July 22 


2-803-2-80} |2-80,%, -2-80% 
|2-68 th -2- 2-68} -2-68% 
| 11743 1174-1174} 
12-19 12- 19-12-19} 
139-02} - 139-05 139-023 
139-07} 


139-075 
10-563/10-56} 10-564 
11-67§ 11-673 11-673 
80-30 | 80-10 80-30 
1737} | 1736} 1737} 17363-1731 
14-403) 14-41 14-41} 14- ‘1h 14-41} 
19-33% 19-334 


19-33 19- 333-19 338 
19-99} 19-98] 19-994 19-98}-19°'9 


2-80 i 
2-68} 
1174} 
12-188) 


te | 2: 80 fs 2-3 
| 2-683 2-6 
11737 
12-19-1219 
139-05 
139-10 
10-563 10-56} 
-ll- 678 ll: 673 
80-30 80-10 
-17374 | 17363 
14-413 14-41} 
19- 33} 19-332 
19-99} 19-98] 


10 
1i- 
) |; 80-10 

1736} 


19- 99 


One Month Forward Rates 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr. 
Swiss F'r 
Belgian Fr 

Di ite . G Id 


R-}ic. pm 
f-hc. pm 
2-5 dis 
3} -2fc. pm 
* pm-pac 
1j-lc. pm 
2}-1}pf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
16 pm-—par 
20 pm-—par 
20 pin-par 


£-te. pm 
pm 


§-te. 

3-6 dis 
23-2kc. pm 
‘ pm—pac 

1-$c. pm 
1}-ljpf. pr 
1 pm-1 dis 
lo pm-par 
26 pm-—par 
26 pm-par 


It: ali an L ire 
Swedish Kr. 
ea Kr 


| 
| 
| 


Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 250/10} 250/11 


| 


3 So 
i 


th 


pa 
e 


it-}ic. pm 
j-%c. pm 
3-7 dis 
2$-2c. pm 
+ pm-—par 
i-}c. pm 
1}-jpf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
J6 pm-par 
206 pm-—par 
26 pm-—par 


4 Ike. pm 
42-8c. pm 
3-7 dis 
24-2c. pm 
4 pm par 
Z-ic. pm 
1}-Ipf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
16 pm-par 
26 pm-par 
206 pm-par 


Gold Price a Fixing 
ON eee ea Meee ee ee eee 250/62 


Z-ic. pm 
3-H. pm 
3-7 dis 
2}-2}c. pm 
& pim-—parc 
1-}c. pm 
1} ipf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
16 pm-—par 
26 pm-—par 
206 pm-—par 


1 | 


2% 6 pm pat 
2o pm pat 


250/64 250/6t 








l 
] 
i 
; 
) 


41-0 


tm 
SA ewov 


16:3 
L 4,555, NY), 
L09 miltioa 


ths’ Bills 


A \lotted 
at Max 


-_ 
ow 


— 
98 lés. U 
‘ted in full 


————————— 
—— 


July 23 


——— 


30% 2-805 
53 2-2-6938 
1175} -1174 
12- 19-12-19 


24-2c. pm 
k pin pat 
pm 

1} -ipf. po 
1 pm pat 

lo pm pat 
2) pm- pat 
20 pm-pat 


250/6t 


ee 


The Pensions 
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PENSION POINTS: 4 


Plans for & higher standard of state 
pensions and how this can best be 
achieved are being widely discussed: 
in this series of advertisements the 
Life Offices’ Association and 


PP ro lb le mM _ Associated Scottish Life Offices 


draw attention to some aspects of 


the problem which they believe 


ro. be important. 


a summing up 


1 The state pension scheme should be confined to meeting basic needs. Consequently, if some 


grading of pensions by earnings—with graded contributions—is thought to be desirable, the 
graded pension element must be kept small. 


Basic need is with us now and is not something that grows over 40 or 50 years. Any scheme 
to cover basic needs should therefore mature quickly—benefits emerging quickly. This 
means pay-as-you-go financing on traditional National Insurance lines, pensions being 
largely met out of current contributions. 


2 The rights of those already covered by occupational pension schemes need careful considera- 
tion. Any extension of the state scheme might have serious and far-reaching effects. 


Even if suitable schemes were allowed to operate as alternatives to any graded extension of 
the state scheme, financial and administrative difficulties would in many cases make this 
unworkable. An over-ambitious state scheme would prejudice existing schemes by adding 
to inflationary pressure and thus reducing the real value of benefits. 


3 Simple arrangements should be made to facilitate the extension of occupational pension 
schemes to those in small firms. The particular problem of the ‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers 
needs investigation. 


Certain extensions of the provisions of the Finance Act 1956 would make it much easier to 
arrange pension schemes for the employees of small firms quickly and effectively. The 
special problem of ‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers calls for investigation by Government to 
determine whether special arrangements—on a voluntary basis—are needed to help them 
supplement their state pensions. 


There are now some 9,000,000 people in occupational pension schemes and the annual addition 
to net savings amounts to over £300 million. The full development of such schemes is in the best 
interests of the national economy. 


Issued by 
THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 


33, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Established 1889 


and 
ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 


23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. Established 1841 








A 
REPORT 


The Philadelphia 


Inter-National Bank 
STATEMENT of CONDITION 


June 30, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 317,499,020.14 
219,329,413.22 


U.S. Government Securities 


State and Muni 91,068,844.50 
Other Securitie 20,857,005.68 
Loans and Discounts 434,848,050.50 


Bank Buildings and 


Leasehold Improvements 13,786,431.10 


Customers’ Liability Account 


of Acceptances 5,896,114.44 
Other Resources 4,905,855.87 


$1,108,190,735.45 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits $ 995,718,237.67 


Acceptances 
Less Amount held 


in Portfolio 6,308,815.14 
Reserve for Taxes 4,902,712.29 


Reserve for Dividend 


(Payable 1,191,515.63 
Other Liabi 11,929,577.34 


Capital Stock 
($10.00 Par Value) $26,478,125.00 
Surplus 


48,521,875.00 
Undivided Profits 13,139,877.38 88,139,877.38 
$1,108,190,735.45 


Freperic A, Potts, 
President 


T. Graypon UPTON, 


Vice President and Manager 


ach Sill Mla bt db 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
Philadelphia, Pa., USA 
Cable Address: "PHILABANK” 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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COMPLETELY COVERS 


USTED 
NEW ZEALAND | se 


wv a 
WITH MORE THAN 750 OFFICES / =v 
WHERE EVERY MODERN BANKING /pc'Y, 


Enquiries welcomed at 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


(ae) 


orice. 40 LOMBARD ST.,_ E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


BRANCHES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE SUDAN, AND IN SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, IRAN, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Head Office PARIS Registered Office LYONS 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 













The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 













Authorised Capital as ... Pak. Rs. 40,000,000 and experience, and over 725 Branches across 
Issued& Subscribed Capital ... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
Paid-up Capital ... rss ... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 successful enterprises during the 140 years the 
Reserve Funds ... ....... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 Bank has been established. 

Deposits as on Dec. 311957... Pak. Rs. 597,000,000 Write to us if you would like to receive our 





‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 


With a network of 78 branches in all the important trade centres . 
Canadian Affairs. 


of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position 
to assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 
FOREIGN BRANCH 


BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
Branches :—1. Aden 2. Colombo 3. Mombasa & 4. Rangoon. 
Correspondents & Agents in all important Cities of the World. 




































BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
Resources Exceed $2,800.000,000 









BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF | 


















No other investment offers such a 
high interest rate, with such security 








NOTE ISSUE and no capital depreciation on such 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 . — ‘ 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rial "659,000,000 | favourable withdrawal terms. 
DEPOSITS Rials 29,401,148,683 SAVE WITH SECURITY 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout [ran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


IN NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS / 












You can withdraw : 


Up to £100 — : 
on demand 

Up to £1000 — 
on 30 days’ notice 

Up to £5000 — 
on 3 months’ notice 

Over £5000 — 
on 6 months’ notice 
Send now for booklet.’ i : SS ps 
: FS te = 5 ih me — & r a! 

No. 29. a om 2 TTT 


NORTH WEST SECURITIES LTD‘ 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 
NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE STREET, CHESTER 
TELEPHONE : CHESTER 27171 (5 lines) 

OFFICES IN LIVERPOOL, PRESTON AND COVENTRY 
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The first Canadian Bank in the Caribbean 


now offers you 


A COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 
IN THE BAHAMAS 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, a partner in West Indies 
trade for more than 125 years, recently established 
The Bank of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) 


















Limited with headquarters in Nassau. 
The Company provides a full range of trust services 


#E SANWA BANK un. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : ¥5,000,000,000 


for individuals and organizations including : 





© trusteeship of settlements 














® administration of estates and executorship of wills 


® management services for holding companies, 
pension funds and financial corporations. 















Complete Banking 


Please direct enquiries to : : 
= and Trust Services 


E. L. Hammond, Managing Director, The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) Ltd., Nassau, Bahamas 




















LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. U.S.A, 
fAIPEL: FORMOSA 






or to: London, England, 24-26, Walbrook, E.C.4—Manager, Mr. R. E. 
Peel and 11, Waterloo Place, S.W.1.—Manager, Mr. J. A. G. Bell 


The 
BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 






























INVEST 
IN LOCAL 
LOANS 


(Minimum amounts £50,000) 






Mercantile Bank 
Limited 







For many years the Mercantile Bank 
has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East 


















. and can supply to all interested exporters 












Asound safety-first investment can be arranged, free of 
stamp and commission, in minimum amounts of £50,000, 
with first class Local Authorities on the following 
attractive terms :— 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


per annum, for periods of from 7 to 10 
years. 


Settlement is arranged direct with the Local 
Authority or their Bankers. 


and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to.the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 













exchange problems. 










HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 












West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 














INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . FEDERATION OF 
MatayA . BuRMA . SINGAPORE . HONGKONG 


Il particulars apply: 
Mauritius . THAILAND . JAPAN Pes yeasts died 


SHORT LOAN & MORTGAGE Co., Ltd. 


Bankers, Discount and Fiscal Agents, 80 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. MAN. 3321. 


Inquiries invited from Principals or their Agents. 












Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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PATONS AND BALDWINS 


LIMITED 


RESULTS NOT UNSATISFACTORY IN DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


MR J. S. BULLIMORE ON THE POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Patons and 
Baldwins Limited will be held on August 
20th at Darlington. 


The following: is the Statement .by the 
Chairman, Mr J. S. Bullimore, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended May 3, 1958: 


This is the first occasion on which I am 
privileged to address you as Chairman of 
the Company. You will :recall that at this 
time last year Mr Philip A. Wright an- 
nounced his intention to retire from. the 
chairmanship of the Board after the last 
annual meeting, and my fellow directors 
then did me the honour of electing me his 
successor. . 

I think it is @ppartune.to put on record 
now an appreciation of the great contribution 
Mr Wright has’ made to the development of 
the Company, and also the initiative and 
vision he has shown in guiding it so success- 
fully. We are very glad that Mr Wright is 
able to continue as a member of the Board 
so that his wide experience and intimate 
knowledge of all sides of our business remain 
available to us. I personally very much 
appreciate his help. 


Last January the Directors invited Mr 
Charles Hansen to become a member of the 
Board. Mr Hansen has some thirty years’ 
service with the Company,-and for the past 
ten years has been Production Efficiency 
Manager. As a result he has an intimate 
knowledge of all sides of our production and 
its many problems, and I am sure he will 
make a very valuable addition to our Board. 
In accordance with the Articles of Associa- 
tion, Mr Hansen retires from the Board at 
the annual general meeting, and being eligible 
offers himself for re-election, for which pur- 
pose I commend him to you. 


THE RESULTS OF THE YEAR AND THE 
WRITE DOWN ON STOCKS 


In the Statement which accompanied the 
accounts for the year to April 27, 1957, the 
paragraph on the future outlook said that the 
year 1957/58, upon which I now have to 
report, had started satisfactorily with main- 
tained sales of handknitting wools both at 
home and abroad, and that there was 
uncertainty as to the trend of wool values 
Which was causing some hesitancy in the 
booking of manufacturing yarn contracts. 
This was the position in July, 1957, and so 
it continued until just after the Company’s 
annual meeting in August. It will be re- 
called that in September the worsening 
mternational balance of payments position, 
with resultant speculation against and doubts 
as to the stability of sterling, prompted HM 
Government to take protective measures by 
Taising Bank Rate to the almost unpre- 
cedented level of 7 per cent and the intensifi- 
Cation of the credit squeeze through a tighter 
hand on bank finance. The record sales of 

¢ Company in the home market, and indeed 
of the P. & B. Group as a whole, of last year 
inevitably meant that the pipeline to the 
ultimate consumer was, as circumstances 
turned out, perhaps rather over-full, and the 


first and natural result of tighter economic 
conditions throughout the country was a 
cutting back of stock levels by customers 
throughout all branches of our trade both 
in the big stores and the wool shops and 
in the machine knitting industry. 


The promise of 1957/58 as another year 
of full production and buoyant sales was not, 
for these reasons, fulfilled in the event, but 
I have no hesitation in saying that. taking 
conditions as a whole it is not unsatisfactory 
that sales from the United Kingdom branches 
of the Company during the year attained 
approximately 84 per cent by weight of those 
for the previous year. Similarly in Australia 
the P. & B. subsidiary company maintained 
its pre-eminent position in the market with 
a level of sales only marginally below those 
of .the previous year. Whilst both at home 
and abroad increasing production and sales 
costs have meant narrower margins, it is 
the substantial fall in raw wool prices which 
began in September, 1957, and continued 
throughout the Group’s year which has nulli- 
fied what would otherwise have been a 
satisfactory trading result. 


The influence of raw wool prices upon the 
fortunes of the textile trade as a whole are 
well known and in the case of your Com- 
pany have been remarked upon many times. 
Processing from the raw wool, purchased in 
the primary markets of the world, right 
through to the finished yarn, necessarily 
involves the carrying of large stocks of wool, 
tops and yarns and these at all times are the 
main risks of our business. During the, 
Group’s trading year 1957/58 raw wool prices 
have fallen on average by some 30 per cent 
with the result that it has been necessary 
to provide no less than £2,140,105 out of 
the profits of the year to write down stocks 
to market values ruling at the date of the 
financial year end. The Board has thought 
it wise in view of the magnitude of this sum 
to show it separately in the Accounts and 
you will observe that this has been done 
by deducting it as a special item from the 
surplus brought into Section I of the 
Accounts. Before this exceptional deduction 
the surplus brought in is £3,564,725 com- 
pared with £4,927,194 for last year. 


THE ORDINARY DIVIDEND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Clearly in the face of the need to provide 
over £2 million for the write down of stocks, 
the other figures which appear in the Group 
Profit and Loss Account become somewhat 
academic and, though I shall: comment upon 
them later, I think I, should at the outset of 
my statement say that had the circumstances 
relating to Profits Tax referred to in the 
Directors Report on page 5 not existed, the 
Board would have recommended to stock- 
holders that the final Ordinary dividend 
should be at the rate of 10 per cent making 
with the interim dividend already paid a 
total for the year of 123 per cent compared 
with 15 per cent for last year. There is no 
blinking the fact that for various reasons 
the textile trade has been and still is pass- 
ing through an uneasy time. At the time 


of writing, sales, both in the home and 
export markets, are below the corresponding 
figures for last year despite the lower selling 
prices which the fall in raw wool prices has 
made possible. In these circumstances and in 
the light of the figures disclosed by the 
accounts for the year 1957/58 the Board con- 
siders it would be out of touch with current 
conditions to make a higher distribution at 
this time. 

The paragraph in the Directors’ Report 
to which I have already referred gives the 
reasons for the Board’s decision in fact to 
recommend to stockholders that the final 
Ordinary dividend for the year ended May 
3, 1958, shall be at the rate 24 per cent 
making a total for the year of 5 per cent. 
The Board have as has already been 
announced considered the position of the 
Group for the year commencing May 4, 1958 
in the light solely of the amount to be carried 
forward on Profit and Loss Account 
of £748,244 and have declared a special 
interim Ordinary dividend for the year com- 
mencing on that date at the rate of 7} per 
cent. The special interim Ordinary dividend 
will be paid on August 20, 1958 at the same 
time as the proposed final Ordinary dividend 
for the year ended May 3, 1958, making a 
total payment on that date to Ordinary stock- 
holders of 10 per cent. 


THE CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


I have already drawn a comparison 
between the gross surplus brought into 
Section I of the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account of £3,564,725 which prior to the 
provision for writing down of stocks com- 
pared with £4,927,194 for last year. The 
other credits in Section I covering profit on 
redemption of 4 per cent First Mortgage 
Debentures by purchase in the open market, 
interest On short term deposits and invest- 
ments, etc., and from the Company’s trade 
investment in Fleming Reid & Co. Ltd. total 
£92,718 compared with £179,047 last year. 

Turning to the debit side the charges in 
Section I follow the usual lines. The pro- 
vision for depreciation of Group fixed assets 
has increased from £591,632 to £602,999 
reflecting the capital expenditure of recent 
years. It will be noted that this year only 
£122,207 has been charged for Bonus to 
Employees—a reduction of £114,607 com- 
pared with the figure for 1956/57. The 
Group’s workpeople and staff throughout the 
world have given loyal and devoted service 
in a difficult year and your Board has con- 
sidered it right to award a bonus albeit on 
a reduced basis. 

Section II of the Accounts sets out the 
debits and credits which arise on account of 
taxation both at home and abroad and it 
will be noted that the figures shown are 
unusual in that the charges for Dominion 
and British taxes including Pro‘its Tax which 
total £451,793 have been offset to the extent 
of £415,579 by over provisions for taxation 
in past years coupled with refunds of taxa- 
tion overpaid or by reason of trading losses 
in certain countries. Such a position is 
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indeed welcome in a year in which the pic- 
ture would otherwise look somewhat bare. 


TAX LIABILITIES 


Reference has been made in earlier years 
when bringing back to Profit and Loss 
Account amounts from taxation reserves 
which have been found not to be required 
to the complications of the tax liability of a 
company such as this with its wide interests 
in the Commonwealth and abroad as well as 
in the United Kingdom where in the last 
ten years such substantial sums have been 
spent on capital development. Delay in the 
agreement of liabilities with the tax authori- 
ties necessarily involves prudence in the 
estimates made when the Company’s annual 
accounts are prepared and as progress is 
made with the final agreement of liabilities 
any over provision in a particular year is 
released and flows back to Profit and Loss 
Account. Stockholders will observe that this 
year the accounts have been credited with a 
total of £415,579 of which sum £380,000 
comes from tax provisions not required for 
and taxes repayable on account of earlier 
years. The past ten years have seen the 
construction of the Darlington factory, in- 
volving nearly £4 million in building work 
which houses plant and machinery costing 
more than that amount. The breakdown of 
these substantial sums into their proper 
categories for purposes of capital allowances 
for taxation purposes, in particular the 
extraction from the building construction 
account of expenditure which ranks as plant 
and machinery for tax purposes, has been a 
lengthy operation. During this period the 
capital allowances available have been annual 
allowances, “ initial ” allowances and “ invest- 
ment” allowances and in both the latter 
cases these allowances have been increased, 
decreased, and in part suspended. In the 
past twelve months progress has been made 
with these matters and with the agreement 
of other outstanding points leads to the 
freeing of £380,000. 


For some years industrialists have been 
calling for the abolition of the differential 
rates of Profits Tax which levied a penal 
rate of tax on profits distributed as dividend 
thus distorting company capital structures 
and giving rise to other anomalies. It would 
be unkind not to recognise the courage and 
indeed wisdom of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in facing up to this problem in 
the 1958 Budget though one wishes that the 
flat rate of 10 per cent introduced as from 
April 1, 1958 could have been lower, How- 
ever the anomalies in the previous position 
have now been removed. The Chancellor 
made it clear that he was not seeking to 
reduce the levy of Profits Tax as a whole 
in consolidating on a flat rate of 10 per cent 
and whether or not the change will be finan- 
cially beneficial necessarily depends on the 
relative proportions of distributed and re- 
tained profits. Looking back at the figures 
of profits earned and distributions made to 
stockholders over past years suffice it to say 
that if the same relative proportion of profit 
is distributed then the change to the flat rate 
basis will have only marginal effect in the 
future. So far as taxation generally is con- 
cerned I cannot but repeat the plea so often 
made that there must be every effort on the 
part of HM Government to make substantial 
economies in all aspects of Government ex- 
penditure such as can lead to an alleviation 
of the still heavy burden of taxation. 


The total charge in Section ITI for taxation 
amounts to £451,793 with the result that 
after crediting refunds of tax and over pro- 
visions of earlier years and after excluding 
the interest of outside stockholders in the 
profits of a subsidiary, there is a balance 
carried to Section III of £499,317 compared 
with £1,768,182 last year. 
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THE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Of the balance of £499,317 brought into 
Section III of the Profit and Loss Account 
as Group profits available out of the year’s 
accounting £39,841 has been transferred to 
General Reserve in the Accounts of Patons 
& Baldwins (Australia) Limited and £19,884 
is required to replace working capital 
expended during the year in redeeming 
Debenture Stock by purchase in the open 
market. This leaves a balance of £439,592 
to which has to be added £580,193 brought 
forward on Profit and Loss Account from last 
year. Dividends on the two issues of Pre- 
ference Stock absorbed £119,809 and the 
interim Ordinary dividend of 24 per cent 
paid in February required £75,866. 


The Directors’ recommendation that the 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock shall 
be 24 per cent requires £75,866 and leaves 
a balance on Group Profit and Loss Account 
to be carried to next year of £748,244. I 
have already commented earlier on the 
reasons which have led the Board to make 
this recommendation. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Group fixed assets have increased over the 
year from a cost of £13,943,776 to 
£15,475,056. These figures reflect the 
quickening pace of the re-organising, 
modernising and re-equipping of the Alloa 
factory referred to last year, and the normal 
replacement of machinery which has reached 
the end of its economic life. Additionally in 
the United Kingdom quantities of special 
machinery have been installed for the pro- 
cessing of yarns from synthetic fibres prin- 
cipally in the acrylic group, and in Australia 
considerable progress has been made in the 
modernisation and extension of the Launces- 
ton factory. It will be observed from Note 
3 on page 10 of the Directors’ Report that the 
Group capital commitments are estimated at 
£396,000. 


As would be expected the value of stocks 
shows a substantial fall from £13,242,998 at 
April 27, 1957 to £10,283,203 at May 3, 
1958. This reflects principally the heavy fall 
in raw wool prices which has taken place 
over the year and also reduced levels of stock 
holdings resulting from such avoiding action 
as could timeously be taken during the year 
in the face of the recession in sales and 
downward curve of wool prices. 


Bank balances and cash have moved 
upwards from £557,281 last year to 
£1,192,924. Patons & Baldwins (Australia) 
Limited has realised the greater part of the 
investments held last year in order to finance 
the capital expenditure already referred to 
above and in addition has had recourse to its 
bankers for temporary assistance. 


Finance continues to be required for the 
Group’s capital commitments and the liability 
for current taxation both British and 
Dominion is shown in the Balance Sheet at 
£1,688,832 and the Board have borne this 
in mind in deciding its dividend policy. 


MAN-MADE FIBRES 


In the Chairman’s Statement last year it 
was announced that the Board had decided 
that the Company shouid enter seriously the 
field of yarn production from synthetic fibres 
and I am glad to say that during the year 
considerable progress has been made with this 


development. The Board has for a long 
while been of the opinion that orthodox 
worsted spinning machinery is not wholly 
suited to. the production of yarns made from 
man-made fibres and a start was made some 
time ago in the installation of special machin- 
ery following a considerable period of pro- 
duction research on the problems presented. 
Our technicians have made visits to the USA 
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and the Continent in this connection, and 
when the results of the development work 
showed signs of being on the right lines, 
arrangements were made to import machinery 
of the special type considered necessary from 
the United States, from France, and from 
Germany. This together with machinery 
from the home country has enabled us to 
build up an adequate unit for the production 
particularly of yarns from fibres in the 
acrylonitrile group in which come the 
“ Orlon,” “ Acrilan” and “ Courtelle ” types 
of fibre. 


It would be idle to say that we have not 
encountered any problems in this diversitica- 
tion of our traditional interests, and we 
appreciate the co-operation and sometimes 
indulgence we have received from many of 
our customers in the machine knitting trade, 
Art the same time we feel confident that we 
now have considerable “know-how” and a 
reasonable production capacity for acrylic 
yarns which should increasingly help the 
prosperity of the Company. The contribu- 
tion of acrylic yarns to the turnover and 
profits of 1957/58 was by no means incon- 
siderable, even though the unit was not fully 
in production until late in the year. In addi- 
tion to this unit in the United Kingdom plans 
are well ahead for the installation of a similar 
plant by Patons & Baldwins (Australia) 
Limited, which company will greatly benefit 
from the research and development work of 
the parent company. 


EXPORTS 


The year 1957/58 as it progressed proved 
increasingly difficult in the export markets, 
and the final outcome of sales equal to nearly 
90 per cent of those for 1956/57 can be con- 
sidered in the circumstances satisfactory, 
although a substantial weight of orders un- 
shipped at the end of the previous year did 
help to bolster the figures. 


Your Company, apart from its interest in 
Australia, does a substantial business in New 
Zealand and South Africa, markets dependent 
particularly in the case of New Zealand, on 
purchasing power derived from the sale to 
the United Kingdom as well as in world 
markets of primary products such as raw 
wool. It cannot be repeated too often that 
trade is a two-way bargain and it therefore 
follows that a fall in the world price of raw 
wool is not necessarily of all round benefit. 
Whilst price reductions in consumer articles 
such for instance as knitting wool may be 
welcomed by the knitter, if they stem from a 
fall in raw wool prices there must be an 
inevitable contraction in the ability of the 
producing countries to import. Apart from 
the national need for exports, a loss of export 
trade by individual companies such as yours 
must in the end lead to increased production 
costs for the home market, or of course stand- 
ing machinery and unemployment. New 
Zealand has, because of her external trade 
position, been obliged to resort to import 
licensing and exports to South Africa have 
shown a decline. 


In Canada the textile trade has continued 
in the doldrums and it is difficult at present to 
see how and when recovery will come. The 
Canadian Government have recently an- 
nounced their intention to increase the duties 
on imports of wool cloth from the United 
Kingdom but to maintain, in the face of 
imports from other countries such as Italy, 
the margin of British tariff preference. 
Though this in itself has no immediate effect 
on your Company, Canadian spinners have 
made an application to the Tariff Board for 
an increase in yarn import duties. Un- 
doubtedly the Canadian textile industry 1s 19 
urgent need of a measure of protection if it 
is to revive or indeed to survive. 
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The European Free Trade Area plans 
appear for the present at least to have run 
into difficulty. “As a Company we remain 
ready to take up the challenge which this 
pold venture in economic integration presents 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
opportunity of associating British industry 
with the European Common Market through 
the Free Trade Area conception will not fall 
by the wayside. A common market among 
the six Messina countries with Great Britain 
outside a ring fence is not a prospect to be 
faced with equanimity. 


SHANGHAI 


Stockholders will observe from Note I on 
page 10 of the Directors’ Report that during 
the year the name of Patons and Baldwins 
(Far East) Ltd., the wholly owned subsidiary 
company which owns the worsted spinning 
factory in Shanghai, China, was changed to 
Mei Foong Worsted Mill Ltd., a name more 
suited, it is considered, to local conditions in 
China. Apart from this there has been no 
material change in circumstances and the 
statement made in the note on page 10 sets 
out the position so far as the Group’s 
Shanghai interest is concerned in relation to 
the financial accounts. It is, however, of 


—— 
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interest to say that the Shanghai factory is the 
last British asset which still remains under 
British management in China and much credit 
for this is due to the two remaining employees 
in Shanghai whose staunchness under difficult 
conditions deserves mention. Your Board 
has constantly the problem of the Shanghai 
assets under consideration and every step has 
been taken both in this country and in China 
to protect and maintain the position so far 
as 1s possible in the circumstances. It is 
impossible to say what the future holds in 
this matter but it can be said that the title to 
the property in Shanghai has at all times been 
upheld, and within the framework of the 
Chinese Peoples Republic the factory has con- 
tinued to operate albeit at no financial benefit 
to the Group. 


PERSONNEL 


Our thanks are due to all P and B work- 
people and staff for their wholehearted etforts 
throughout a year beset by difficulties of one 
sort or another. Mr Philip Wright during 
his tenure of the chairmanship fostered a 
great sense of team spirit among all ranks of 
the Company’s workers and in taking over 
from him I have been greatly encouraged by 
the loyalty and hard work of all ranks of our 
employees. 
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PROSPECTS 


In viewing the prospects for the coming 
year I consider that the substantial decline 
throughout the world in the value of practi- 
cally all primary raw materials must inevit- 
ably lead to an overall readjustment of world 
economy and the initial phase of this is, I 
believe, now being experienced in the present 
trade recession. The extent to which this 
recession may finally develop cannot as yet be 
foreseen but I am sufficiently optimistic to 
believe that it will not Jead to a complete 
trade depression. Nevertheless despite the 
fact that in our own business we are now 
selling at substantially reduced prices com- 
pared with-a year ago, the volume of orders 
being received both from the home and 
export markets is still declining, and this 
seems to indicate that conditions are not yet 
stabilised. To some extent this may be attri- 
butable to continuing uncertainty as to wool 
prices and on these I do not propose to make 
any prophecy. At the same time present 
prices have reached a level at which the 
margin to the grower must be such that any 
further substantial fall appears unlikely. For 
our part, having got out of our system the 
heavy write down necessary to bring our 
stocks to current Jevels, I am confident that 
we are well placed for the future. 








FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO LOSS ON YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


CORPORATION’S ROLE IN FINANCING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES NECESSITATES TAKING “CALCULATED RISKS” 


VIGOROUS ACTION TAKEN TO ARREST FURTHER DETERIORATION 


LORD WEEKS’ ANSWERS TO CRITICS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
was held on July 23rd in the Conference Hall 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, 
Aldermanbury, London, EC, Lieutenant 
General The Lord Weeks, KCB, CBE, DSO, 
MC, TD, the Chairman, presiding. : 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the vear ended March 31, 
1958: 


It has been the practice in recent years 
for the Chairman of F.C.I. to issue with the 
Annual Accounts a statement containing com- 
ments on the most important features of the 
accounts and the general position of the Cor- 
poration. I propose to follow this procedure 
in this my ‘first year as Chairman of your 
Corporation. 


The first item calling for comment is 
“Investments by way of loans and participa- 
tons” which you will note from the Balance 
Sheet have fallen during the year from 
{42,389,000 to £29,296,125. This decrease 
is the result of repayments of loans by clients 
and is reflected in the drop in the amount 
of advances from Lending Bankers. New 
commitments during the year amounted to 
424.527,500 much of which has still to be 
taken up and is included in the figure of 
£48,072.000 relating to further investments 
Which the Corporation has undertaken to 
make. The £50,000 of quoted investments 
shown on the Balance Sheet a year ago have 


a sold during the year at a satisfactory 
Drofit. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
From the Profit and Loss Account it will 








be seen that gross revenue, despite a con- 
siderable fall in the amount invested has 
remained at a satisfactory level during the 
year. This was the result of the repayment 
to your Corporation of certain loans on which 
a low margin of interest was earned and 
their replacement by others at a rate more 
in keeping with present day conditions. 


Surplus on realisation of investments, en- 
gagement fees and other income show an 
increase of some £45,000—a satisfactory in- 
crease in the circumstances but as the income 
under this heading is at the best erratic there 
is no guarantee that it will be repeated in 
the current year. 


Gross revenue for the year therefore shows 
an increase of £32,601 over 1956-57 making 
a total of £339,080. 


On the expenditure side, Administration 
and other expenses and Fees for services as 
Directors do not call for any comment, and 
are moderate in relation to the scope of your 
Corporation’s activities. The payment to a 
retired Director arose from the decision of 
your Directors following upon the retirement 
of Lord Bruce to mark their appreciation of 
his services to the Corporation during the ten 
years in which he was our Chairman. 


The item “Amounts written off invest- 
ments—£1,200,000,” calls for amplification 
and explanation. 


CORPORATION’S AIMS AND RISKS 
INVOLVED 


The Corporation was formed with the 
object of helping to finance industria] pro- 
jects deemed to be in the national interest 
but for which capital cannot be obtained 


through the normal market channels—usually 
either because the project is unproved or 
because the borrowers’ capital and profit 
records are not strong enough to support an 
application to the market for capital. It is 
inevitable therefore that many of our financ- 
ing Operations are attended by more than an _ 
ordinary element of risk and they frequently 
involve large sums of money. The margin 
of profit after tax derived from borrowing 
from the lending banks at normal commer- 
cial rates and lending to clients at slightly 
higher rates is comparatively small with the 
result that any losses arising out of the Cor- 
poration’s investments places a severe strain 
on its resources. 


Certain projects in which your Corpora- 
tion has an interest and which were referred 
to by Lord Bruce last year have suffered 
further reverses in the year now past. Pro- 
vision for the further losses so far incurred 
has been made out of the profits of the year 
and by drawing on virtually the whole of 
the accumulated reserves and profits of past 
years. In the meantime vigorous action has 
been taken in an attempt to arrest further 
deterioration in these particular investments. 
It will necessarily be a slow process and it 
is impossible for me to say at the present 
time how successful such measures will be. 


Against the loss for the year of £902,322 
is set the Investment Reserve of £750,000 
created in earlier years and the surplus of 
£175,514 brought forward from the previous 
year, leaving a balance to carry forward of 
£23,192. 


In these circumstances your Board regret 


that they cannot recommend any dividend 
to be paid to Shareholders. 
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ADDITIONAL SPEECH BY CHAIRMAN 
AT THE MEETING 


Addressing the meeting the Chairman said: 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The accounts have been in your hands for 
more than three weeks and in addition I 
issued a short Chairman’s statement covering 
the main points in those accounts. 


It is obviously not a pleasant task for me 
in. my first year of office as Chairman to have 
to submit, on behalf of the Board, accounts 
which have used up. all our accumulated 
reserves in one fell swoop, which have used 
up all the profit for the year and which have 
precluded the payment of any dividend to 
our shareholders. 


I have informed you that vigorous action 
is being taken, but I have also made it clear 
that at this moment I cannot prophesy how 
successful such action may be. 


There have naturally been some critics, 
their main points being :— 
(a) That I am unwilling to disclose the 
names of those clients whose invest- 
ments we have written down. 


(b) That I am determined to consolidate 
cather than to venture. 


(c) That we should not rely only on the 
small profit we make between the rate 
at which we borrow and the rate at 
which we lend, but we should further 
participate in the future successes of 
our clients by taking options on their 
equities or by other means. 

(d) That there has been no adequate 
amplification of my statement that a 
large loss has been made. 


As regards the first point, to disclose the 
names of our clients who may be in diffi- 
culties could be damaging both to this 
Corporation and in greater measure to our 
clients. 


As regards the second point, there is an 
obvious difference between being venture- 
some and being foolhardy. 


I was one of the first Directors in 1945 
since when the Corporation has financed basic 
industries and basic developments to the 
extent of more than £100 million. In all 
that’ time it has been recognised that in order 





THOMAS DE LA RUE 
AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CHANGE OF NAME: GROUP 
REORGANISATION AND 
CO-ORDINATION 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Thomas De La Rue and Company Limited 
was held on July 23rd in London. 


Mr B. C. Westall, CBE (the Chairman), in 
the course of his speech, referred to the 
changes that had taken place in the structure 
and activities of the Company. He mentioned 
that it was proposed to change the name of 
the Company to The De La Rue Company 
Limited and said that the purpose was to 
enable the Security and Potterton Divisions 
to be formed into wholly-owned subsidiary 
companies. He added: The Directors of the 
Parent Company feel that with the rapid ex- 
pansion that has already taken place and the 
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to achieve the objects for which FCI was 
created it is sometimes necessary to take a 
calculated risk. 

If we are to fulfil our function we must 
expect to make losses from time to time 
because we are undertaking ventures which 
are not capable of being financed through 
normal market channels and are often in the 
development stage. This policy has been 
publicised by my predecessor on frequent 
occasions. 

The Corporation has had many successful 
ventures, successful both in the national and 
in our own financial interests, but it is almost 
impossible not to make some mistakes. The 
record of the past year may promote the view 
that we have tended to overstep the “ risk 
mark.” You will, I am sure, appreciate that 
there can be circumstances where considera- 
tions of national interest can seem to require 
an extension of the risk period and yet in 
the end developments which it was impos- 
sible to foresee can stultify such a policy. 

I can only say that I am, with the full 
support of my Board, determined to exercise 
the most careful scrutiny of new cases and 
to avoid an extension of risk whenever pos- 
sible if the danger light should appear. 

As regards the third point, we have always 
endeavoured to improve the income we 
obtain as a result of the difference between 
our borrowing and our lending rates by 
obtaining options to convert part of our loans 
into equity; some of these arrangements 
have been entirely satisfactory, but it is not 
possible in every case to implement this 
course. 

As regards the fourth point, the only 
adequate amplification would be to tell you 
the details of the cases which it has been 
necessary to write down in our investment 
portfolio and, as I have already stated, this 
is something it would not be prudent to do. 

It has always been the policy of the Board 
to support its clients through periods of 
unforeseen difficulty in their development. 
This has been done with success on several 
occasions, but where it is unsuccessful losses 
must be incurred. 

As a final resort it may be necessary to 
wind up an ailing company when all other 
measures fail. 


This has happened in the case of the Edgar 


further developments which will follow, the 
various sections of the business will be better 
served. 

The Security Division will inherit the title 
of Thomas De La Rue and Company 
Limited, and Thomas De La Rue SA Indus- 
trias Graficas and The De La Rue Banknote 
Company Inc. will be subsidiaries of it. 
The Brazil Company has been formed for the 
purpose of extending the Company’s security 
interests in that country, which are already 
considerable, and The De La Rue Banknote 
Company Inc, has been established in New 
York with a view to obtaining some part of 
the big business in Stock Certificates, Bonds, 
etc., that we think is available to us in that 
great country. One of the Assets that will 
be acquired by the new Thomas De La Rue 
& Company Limited will be the Company’s 
shareholding in the Pakistan Security Print- 
ing Corporation. I am glad to report that 
the Corporation continues to do well. 


The Potterton Division will become 
Thomas Potterton Limited thus carrying on 
a name and reputation prominent “&: the Heat- 
ing field for more than one hundred years. 

Reviewing the financial results for the year, 
Mr Westall said: As has been the case with 
most manufacturing companies, our results 
reflect increased sales but lower margins of 
profit. Group sales as a whole were higher 
than last year, but in our plastics business, 
where we had budgeted and prepared for an 
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Percival Company, and as far as FCI jg 
concerned, it is unlikely that any further 
serious losses will be incurred in this venture, 


DIRECTORATE 


The retirement of the Viscount Bruce took 
place at the Annual General Meeting last 
year, after he had rendered to the Corporation 
ten years of devoted service. He carries with 
him the respect and affection of ail the 
members of the Board, the Staff and 
numerous clients. 


The present Board has been strengthened 
during the year by the addition of Mr Cole, 
Mr Ray and Mr Weeks ; each of them brings 
to our deliberations a variety of knowledge 
and experience ‘in industry, investment and 
economics ; you will be asked to re-elect 
them later in the meeting. 


I regret to have to report that on health 
grounds Sir Findlater Stewart has been 
advised to reduce his commitments and has 
accordingly intimated his wish to retire from 
the Board immediately after this meeting. 
He has been on the Board since 1946 and has 
for a long time undertaken the duties of 
a deputy Chairman. 


On your behalf and on behalf of the Board 
I would like to express our thanks for the 
help he gave to my, predecessor and to 
myself since I .took over. 


I will conclude by expressing thanks and 
appreciation on:my own behalf and on 
behalf of the: Board to Mr Nelson, Mr 
Summers and the other members of our small 
staff for the work they carry out so efficiently 
and enthusiastically ; I am sure that they also 
must feel disappointed at this year’s results. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr G. J. Cole, Mr 
C. W. Allan Ray, Mr H. T. Weeks, CMG, 
Mr J. A. Pollen and Mr Basil Sanderson, MC, 
were re-elected; the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., was duly fixed ; a special resolution 
adopting new Articles of Association was 
approved and the proceedings terminated 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman 
for his conduct of the meeting, proposed by 
Mr E. P. Hatchett and seconded by Mr P. J. 
Keogh. 


increase in the last half of the year, we could 
only maintain the same _ turnover’:as in 
1956/57. 


The Chairman then reviewed the activities 
of the Security Division, Stationers’ Division 
and the Potterton Division. 


Referring to Formica Limited he said: 
There is every sign that our efforts to carry 
FORMICA laminates from the kitchen to 
other parts of the home will meet with suc- 
cess. This we hope will equally apply to the 
further utilisation by Industry of FORMICA 
products. To maintain our previous high 
level of sales and profitability will not be easy, 
but there are many indications that fabrica- 
tors, the furniture trade, and the general 
public continue to prefer an article of the 
highest quality. 


OUTLOOK 


Looking at the Group as a whole, and 2 
things as they are now, I think the most we 
can look forward to in the present year 33 
to equal the past year’s results, but thereafter, 
given reasonable trading conditions, we may 
expect to see a resumption in the upward 
trend in our affairs. 


The report was adopted and the othef 
business duly transacted. The proposed 0 
crease of capital from £3 million to £5 million 
by the creation of four million Ordinaty 
shares of 10s. each was approved. 
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The 


BRITISH BANK 


of the 


MIDDLE EAST 


Satisfactory increase in figures 


The Sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting of 
The British Bank of the Middle East was held 
on July 22 in London, Sir Dallas Bernard, Bt., 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1958: 


A year ago the accounts presented to you 
showed a slight reduction from the previous 
year of some £3,000,000 in the balance sheet 
total due largely to the effects of the Suez 
crisis. This year 1 am happy to report that 
with those events behind us the movement 
has been reversed and our cash and money 
at call at £13,738,000 is £5,100,000 higher 
than a year ago and our Investments and 
Treasury Bills at £27,674,000 are up by 
£4,624,000. Loans and Advances at 
£26,787,000 are up by £470,000. 

We have spent on banking premises and 
staff quarters £101,000 nearly all on the 
completion of our buildings in Baghdad and 
Aden, and propose, as usual, to write off 
£50,000 out of profits. 

The liability of our customers for credits 
and guarantees at £12,340,000 is £840,000 
higher than a year ago. 

Turning to our liabilities, the successful 
issue during the year of an additional 
500,000 ordinary shares in accordance with 
the resolution passed at our Meeting in July, 
1956, brings our issued capital up to 
£2,000,000 and a new item in the balance 
sheet, Share Premium Account £100,000, 
represents the premium at which these 
shares were issued. With the allocations 
now proposed the published reserves of the 
bank stand at £2,272,000. 

Current, Deposit and ancillary Accounts 
at £64,239,000 show a satisfactory increase 
of £9,500,000 on those of a year ago. 

The cost of living everywhere in the 
Middle East is rising and this naturally 
increases the expenses of the Bank. There 
is no sign anywhere of a halt in the move- 
ment. In fact, the tendency is for costs in 
those territories without oil royalties to rise 
to the level of others subject to the infla- 
tionary effects of large oil royalties. 


Important Political Developments 
During the year under review there have 
been important political developments in 
the Middle Eastern countries in which we 
operate. Two new unions of independent 
Arab states were created there: the Arab 
Union which includes the kingdoms of Iraq 
and Jordan, and the United Arab Republic 
which is made up of the former republics of 
Egypt and Syria with the kingdom of the 
Yemen as a federal member of the group. 
These unions brought about the first modifi- 
cations of the frontiers between the various 
Arab states which existed at the end of the 
second World War. 

As was to be expected, political events 
were not without their effect on trading 
Conditions but our branches continued to 
unction without interruption and the fact 
that | am able to place before you a satis- 
factory report of their work is due largely to 
the fact that the production of crude oil in 
ran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and other 
Producers in the Persian Gulf came to a 
total of 170,415,000 metric tons as com- 
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pared with 166,922,000 metric tons for the 
year 1956. 
Visits to Branches 


I think you will be interested to know that 
during the year under review members of 
your Board visited no fewer than eleven of 
our branches. I myself went to Kuwait, 
Basra, Baghdad, Beirut and Amman. In 
Kuwait I was honoured by being received 
by His Highness the Ruler, who was 
graciously pleased to accept from my hands 
an illuminated picture of the Bank’s new 
coat-of-arms specially prepared for His 
Highness by the College of Arms. In 
Amman I also had the honour of being 
received by His Majesty King Hussein. Our 
Deputy Chairman, Mr. Eley, accompanied 
by Mr. Norman, visited Tunis, Tripoli 
(Libya), Benghazi, Aden, Bombay, Tripoli 
(Lebanon) and Beirut. 

In November, while in Aden, Mr. Eley 
performed the opening ceremony of our 
new office building which was completed 
shortly before his arrival. 

These visits were, of course, in addition to 
regular visits paid by members of the 
London management to our overseas 
branches and the normal routine of annual 
inspections of every branch. 

The status of the Bank in the different 
countries depends upon the service given to 
the public and the courtesy extended to 
customers by our Staff and I am glad to say 
that the Bank occupies a position of high 
repute in every country in which it operates. 
Our thanks are due to all our Staff for the 
services rendered during the year. 


Branches 


The chairman then reviewed separately 
the various areas where the Bank is esta- 
blished, and in doing so said: 

In Iraq we opened a new sub-Branch in 
the Karradah suburb of Baghdad in July, 
1957, and we now have three offices in the 
city. Our plans for opening in Mosul are 
far advanced. 

We have found by experience that our 
connections with India can be adequately 
served by one branch in Bombay. Trade 
between the Middle East and Calcutta is not 
sufficient to justify our maintaining a branch 
there and so it has been closed. 

In Lebanon our branch in Tripoli and our 
three offices in Beirut have all been busily 
engaged during the year and continue to 
increase their business contacts. 

In Libya our branch at Tripoli has had a 
satisfactory year and our new branch at 
Benghazi is well established. 

In the Persian Gulf we shall be opening 
a branch in the territory of the Sheikh of 
Abu Dhabi during the current year. At 
Dubai our branch continued to operate 
satisfactorily. 

At Qatar (Doha) our new office will be 
opened on 21st June and the office premises 
at Sharjah have been modernised and the 
Bank is now open every day. 

In Saudi Arabia our two branches at 
Jeddah and Alkhobar have had a satis- 
factory year. 

In Tunisia since my last report, our office 
in Tunis has made a good start. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Lobitos Oilfields Limited was held on 
July 22nd in London, Mr S. E. Hall presiding 
in the absence of the chairman, Mr F. C. 
Bowring. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year 1957: 


Full details of the arrangement made with 
International Petroleum Co. Ltd. (IPC) for 
the development of the concession owned by 
your Peruvian Company, Compainia Petrolera 
Lobitos (CPL), were given in my circular 
letter of February 20, 1957. In connection 
therewith I feel I cannot do better than quote 
hereunder paragraph 12 of my circular letter 
to Stockholders of February 20, 1957: “ Your 
Company has before it a considerable pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure comprising a 
development of its interest in Canada, re- 
placement of one of its tankers now 26 years 
old, and improvements and re-equipment of 
its Refinery at Ellesmere Port. The US $18 
million received from the sale of one-half 
of its shareholding in CPL, less US $8 
million which will be advanced to CPL for 
development on Joint Account, will provide 
US $10 million. This money together with 
your Company’s existing liquid resources, 
will provide funds for this capital expendi- 
ture.” 


PERUVIAN COMPANY 


PRODUCTION. The agreement for IPC 
to operate the CPL concession on a joint 
fifty-fifty basis became effective on May 27, 
1957. Production for the whole concession 
over the calendar year 1957 amounted to 
6,910,000 barrels, as compared with 6,533,000 
barrels for 1956, an increase of 377,000 
barrels or 5.6 per cent. 


MARKETING. Once again I have to 
report that our hopes that the Peruvian 
government would authorise an increase in 
the sales prices of refined products were not 
fulfilled. The loss on refined products trad- 
ing during the year amounted to £442,017, 
compared with £164,452 in the previous year, 
so that this question is becoming increasingly 
urgent and serious. 


CANADA 


The Redwell Servicing Company and 
Big Horn Drilling Company, in which 
your Company has interests, were fully 
occupied and profits were increased. The 
Alida Oil Company also extended its activi- 
ties over the year as follows: (a) It acquired 
a half-interest in 160 acres situated at Key- 
stone, near Pembina (b) It acquired two 
drilling reservations in Alberta, each of 7,520 
acres. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


PROFITS FOR THE YEAR. The profit 
for the year, before taxation, realised profits 
on Sales of Investment and adjustments relat- 
ing to previous years, amounted to £1,175,079 
against £1,130,008 for the previous year. 


DIVIDENDS. In accordance with my 
previous statements and the results for the 
year, I am pleased to advise that your Board 
is able to recommend the maintenance of the 
dividend and capital distribution at the same 
levels as for 1956. Stockholders will no doubt 
have noted from the statements made by the 
Chairmen of other oil companies the difficult 
time through which our industry is presently 
passing and it would be expecting too much 
to assume that your Company will not to 
some degree be affected. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH SHIPPING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR NICHOLAS CAYZER’S REVIEW 


The third annual general meeting of the 
British & Commonwealth Shipping Com- 
pany Limited was held in London on 
July 17th, with Sir Nicholas Cayzer, Bt, 
who recently succeeded his uncle, the late 
Lord Rotherwick, presiding. After paying 
tribute to his uncle, Sir Nicholas said: 


“In taking over the Chairmanship of this 
Group I am very conscious of the great 
responsibility which is entrusted to me. 
Essentially it is my duty to ensure, so 
far as lies within my power, that the 
financial structure of your Group is secure 
and that the profit-earning capacity is fully 
utilised, for without a strong live Organisa- 
tion there can be no ultimate benefits for 
shareholders and staff, and no contribution 
to the wealth of our Country. I cannot 
hope, and indeed it would be wrong of me 
to suggest, that as the story unfolds each 
year will be better than its predecessor, but 
what I would hope is that in retrospect we 
will be able to say that wise decisions were 
taken which have enabled this Group not 
only to render a valuable service to the 
community as a whole but to offer just 
reward to those who have put their capital 
at risk and to those who devote thought 
and energy in furthering the interests of the 
Group.” 


Sir Nicholas then referred to the relation- 
ships between profits and dividends, and in 
this connection dealt particularly with the 
figure of £38 million of Capital Commit- 
ments. “We are of the opinion,” he 
continued, “that given reasonable trading 
conditions we should be able to maintain 
our profit at a rate which will enable us to 
proceed with a planned programme of 
replacement which, although contracted for 
in part only, has been projected forward to 
1965. 


“So that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing, I must make it clear that if, in the 
opinion of your Directors, money can be 
borrowed on terms which appear commer- 
cially attractive we should have no hesitation 
in proposing an issue of Loan Stock, and I 
think you will appreciate the relevance to 
this remark in relation to the tanker position. 


“ Much tanker building has taken place on 
the basis that long term charters with the 
Oil Companies would provide sufficient 
funds to service a loan and leave a margin 
for the operator. As tankers are not funda- 
mental to our business, and as low rates 
of hire coupled with high interest charges 
must at best reduce the operator’s margin 
to small proportions, we have taken the view 
that although our existing tankers are fixed 
quite satisfactorily the present time is not 
appropriate to tie up additional funds in 
such projects. Accordingly, we have can- 
celled our orders for three tankers and 
substituted orders for dry cargo ships’ for 
which we have a continuing replacement 
need, but I should like you to appreciate 
that we look on this as a pause rather than 
a full stop.” 


HANDICAPS 


Sir Nicholas stressed the difference be- 
tween flexibility and vacillation, and went 
on to consider the taxation position of the 
British shipowner in relation to his com- 


TANKER ORDERS CANCELLED 


petitors. He said: “You are all aware of 
the tax advantages which have been enjoyed 
by those owners who register their_ ships 
under certain flags, commonly known as 
flags of convenience. There is no doubt 
that because of those special concessions such 
owners have been in a well placed position 
to increase their share of world tonnage. 


“The shipping industry is a great national 
asset, accepted by all as unique, which con- 
tributes many millions each year in foreign 
exchange. It will be a tragedy if the British 
share of world tonnage continues to fall 
simply because conditions here are less fav- 
ourable than those which obtain elsewhere. 


“Such matters loom large, are much dis- 
cussed, and are terribly important, but they 
cannot be considered in isolation. Discrimina- 
tion in the form of subsidy either by way of 
a contribution to operating costs or costs of 
construction or for that matter a stipulation 
in a trade agreement that goods are to be 
carried under a particular flag or by a par- 
ticular Line can be equally damaging. 
Efficiency must be our aim, but if we achieve 
efficiency and are competitive we have every 
right to claim that we should be allowed to 
compete in world trade on conditions no less 
advantageous than those enjoyed by other 
owners, whatever their flag.” 


BERMUDA SUBSIDIARY 


“In this connection I should advise you 
that we have formed a subsidiary Company 
with its headquarters in Bermuda, appropri- 
ately named the Neptune Shipping Company 
Limited, and as it was this Company which 
had ordered the three cancelled tankers it is 
they who will be responsible for ordering the 
substitute dry cargo ships.” 


AIR INTERESTS 


Sir Nicholas reported that some progress 
had been made by Hunting Clan, in that the 
Company was now allowed to operate 
Viscounts on the Safari services to East, 
Central and West Africa, and he hoped that 
with the introduction of DC 6 aircraft in the 
autumn the economy and efficiency of the 
Africargo service would be improved. “ But 
what is equally important,” he added, “we 
hope to be able to offer a better service to 
those shippers who have given us so much 
encouragement in the initial stages of devel- 
opment, 


“In passing, I must add that I am not 
happy about the economics of Civil Aviation 
throughout the world, for I detect an attitude 
of prestige before profit, of great expecta- 
tions unrelated to the hard facts of commer- 
cial prudence.” 


THE WAY AHEAD 


After referring to his forthcoming visit to 
South Africa and Rhodesia, he went on to say 
this about future prospects and the needs of 
the free world : 


“It may be well if I express my views on 
trade generally. You are well aware that 


tramp rates have reached a very low level 
and that many millions of tons of world ship- 
ping are laid up. This is a sorry spectacle, 
and while none of our ships is laid up and 
only a small proportion of our fleet is engaged 
in the tramp trade such a situation cannot 


do other than affect the position generally, 
for rather than lay up tonnage certain tramp 
owners are prepared to carry cargo at rate 
which are uneconomic if viewed on othe 
than a very short term basis. 


“The effect of this is two-fold, for no 
only are cargoes diverted from the norm 
service but. for many commodities there ha 
been a general decline in freight rates. 


“Concurrently with and contributing tp 
the recession in shipping, there has been; 
general fall in the price of many commoditiss 
The immediate effect is to help the balang 
of payments problem of the United Kingdom, 
for we are large importers of raw materials 
but inevitably this must mean that the pro- 
ducing countries have less money to spend 
on imports, and unless the cost of their 
imports, which after all, are our exports, 
comes down the volume of our exports must 
contract. 


“In these circumstances the immediate 
prospects are none too bright. 


“Following his Commonwealth tour, our 
Prime Minister has recently visited Ameria 
and Canada, and he has stated that in his 
opinion the battle of the Free World will be 
won or lost on the economic front. America 
is the great creditor nation of the Free Work 
and her responsibilities are obvious. With 
the terrific economic power which she com. 
mands she can do good not only for herself 
but the right decision at this time can be 
just as important to the future of the Fre 
World as our fight for freedom was in 194 
when Churchill said: ‘Men will still say— 
this was their finest hour.’ 


“TI have suggested what America can do, 
but let there be no mistake, the British 
Commonwealth and Empire have a great 
part to play in the resurgence of faith and 
hope. Continents and countries await our 
help. They do not ask for bounty. They 
ask for capital and consumer goods today 
so that in future years they will be able 
produce that ever-increasing supply o 
materials so essential not only to raise the 
standard of life in their own countries but 10 
make world trade expand. 


“We must now consider the effects of 
the recession on our own business. Profits 
for 1958 will be down substantially from 
1957. Nevertheless, ours is a continuing 
business, and if this recession enables us 0 
take stock of our position and formulate out 
plans on a more solid foundation than that 
which obtains during a period of neatly 
uncontrolled inflation, it can be turned 10 
good account. For what is the point 
earning large profits, ploughing them back 
into the business, and finding at the end of 
the day, because of inflation, you are ™ 
better off than when you started ? 


“Demand must be equated with effort 
There is no real conflict today betwect 
capital and labour. The one must & 
complementary to the other. Given tht 
right climate of opinion and an enlightened 
approach to our problems we can resolvt 
our difficulties. I subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the concept of a property-owning D 
cracy, for I think that to fook after ont! 
own possessions, whether those possessios 
be skill, money, or the simple things J 
one’s own home, is a great creator 
happiness and an incentive to further effot 
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“J construe a property-owning democracy 
as a society in which initiative and enterprise 
can flourish, where it is possible to have free 
interplay of ideas between employer and 
employee, with the Government holding a 
watching brief to ensure that the game is 
played according to the rules. The times 
are so critical and there is so much to do 
that we can ill afford to allow any person to 
sow discord for the sake of political gain. 
In a democratic country each person is 
entitled to hold his own opinion, but I 
cannot believe that the best results will be 
achieved if the Government becomes the 
employer instead of the arbiter or umpire.” 


He paid tribute to the staff of the company 
and concluded : 


“T am proud to lead this team, and I look 
forward ‘to the future with no lack of confi- 
dence and certainly with hope.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ZAMBESIA 
EXPLORING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Zambesia Exploring Company Limited was 
held on July 14, 1958, at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, E.C.2. Mr C, J. 
Holland-Martin, MP (Chairman) presided. 


The Chairman paid tribute to his prede- 
cessor, Captain Right Honourable C. Water- 
house, now Chairman of Tanganyika Con- 
cessions Limited. Captain Waterhouse had 
agreed to remain on the Board, and the 
Company would thus retain his valued 
services. He welcomed the return of Sir 
Ulick Alexander, also a former Chairman, to 
the Board. The Meeting would be asked to 
resolve that the number of Directors should 
be increased to nine, and if this were agreed, 
Comte Jean de la Barre d’Erquelinnes, Mr 
E.C, Baring and Mr R. F. Medlicott would 
be invited to join the Board. 

He stressed that the Company would be 
bound to feel the effect of the substantial fall 
in metal prices, which had obliged the Union 
Miniere du Haut-Katanga to reduce its 
dividend for the year 1957, a result which 
would be reflected in the accounts of Tangan- 
yika Concessions Limited for the year to 
July 31, 1958, and thus in the Zambesia 
Company’s accounts for the current year to 
March 31, 1959. Fortunately, an increased 
dividend for the year 1957 from the 
Benguela Railway Company would provide a 
partial cushion. 


_The Chairman’s Review, circulated with 
the Report and Accounts, stated that the 
profit before taxation for the year ended 
March 31, 1958, was £104,319 for the 
parent Company, and £159,986 for its wholly- 
owned subsidiary The Zambesia Investment 
Company Limited, making a total of £264,305 
for the group, as compared with £243,595 in 
te previous year. An interim dividend of 
ls. 2 2/Sd. (6 per cent) had been paid, and 
Provision made for a final dividend of 
2s. 9 3/Sd. (14 per cent), less tax, making a 
total of 4s. (20 per cent) for the year on the 
increased issued capital of £1 million. The 
total reserves of the group had nevertheless 
Increased from £676,079 to £691,193. 


If the proposals in the Finance Bill now 
before Parliament became law, no further 
charge for profits tax would be attracted by 
the profits of the subsidiary Company earned 
Up to March 31, 1958, which had paid tax at 
the rate of 3 per cent applicable to undistri- 
buted profits.” Profits earned subsequent to 

at date would bear profits tax at 10 per cent 
Whether distributed or not. 


The report was adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Below are excerpts from the Chairman’s 
review of the year. A copy of the accounts 
and the full review by the Chairman may be 
obtained on application to The Secretary, 
The Metal Box Company Limited, 37 Baker 
Street, London, W.1. 


HOME GROUP 


ena ON sic cia saacans £55,390,000 
Profit before Tax ... £4,500,000 
"ROMREIOR ccs scescicccce £2,306,000 
Net Profit .....c6.cc0ce. £2,194,000 


The Capital Expenditure incurred in the 
last three years was over £12 million.  Fac- 
tories in the course of erection last year and 
in which some manufacturing operations had 
commenced prior to completion have now 
been brought into fuller and more economic 
production. For this reason and because of 
improved techniques and economies effected, 
profit has considerably improved, though this 
is partly offset by a relatively higher charge 
for taxation because of a reduction in initial 
allowances relief. 


Combined Home and Overseas figures are: 


MN CEG). cc dcaccacencss £73,621,000 
Profit before Tax ... £6,643,000 
OOM ccc eaiadircci £3,300,000 
NGG PIG 5 .cci.ccccecccs £3,343,000 


The combined Capital Expenditures in- 
curred in the last three years were nearly 
£15 million. 


During this period The Metal Box Com- 
pany has built six new factories in the United 
Kingdom and has purchased one. 


The subsidiaries of The Metal Box Com- 
pany Overseas Ltd. have also built a new 
factory in India, two in South Africa, one in 
Rhodesia and one in the British West Indies. 


Furthermore, considerable additions have 
been made to existing production capacity 
both at Home and Overseas. 


54% UNSECURED LOAN STOCK, 
£6 MILLION 


The balance of new money from this loan 
has enabled the Capital Expenditures to be 
carried out and has much improved the 
liquidity of the Company as a whole. 


After reviewing the activities of the Com- 
pany’s five product groups, commenting on 
the 25th anniversary of the Indian Company 
and the fact that the supply of tinplate no 
longer presented any problem, Sir Robert 
Barlow said : 


THE OUTLOOK 


I remain quietly confident as to our future 
prospects. The packaging industry is growing 
rapidly and this is particularly true in rela- 
tion to foodstuffs. We are in some respects 
in a leading position ; our factories and equip- 
ment are fully up to date, our research and 
engineering development departments should 
not only maintain our position relative to our 
competitors, but will almost certainly advance 
it. Still more important—we have an 
intelligent and enthusiastic body of men 
throughout our organisation. 


In this expression of my view of the future, 
there is certainly no complacency. The con- 
ditions in which we work, the many materials 
and methods which we use, are in a state of 
continual change and present us with many 
challenging problems. Our organisation lives 
as it were, in a state of continuous alert. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on 
July 18th, the Report and Accounts were 
adopted and the Dividend approved. 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY OVERSEAS 
LIMITED 


This year every one of the overseas sub- 
sidiaries has had a record year with the stimu- 
lating result that sales have — reached 
£17,993,168 and trading profits have risen to 
£2,142,858. 

Several increases in the manufacturing faci- 
lities in a number of territories have taken 
place during the year. 


In South Africa the factory at Walvis Bay 
was opened and the transfer of production to 
the new factory at Durban was carried 
through. The first stage of, the move into the 
new factory at Calcutta was also made during 
the year. The extension to the factory at 
Singapore is nearing completion whilst a fac- 
tory in the Federation of Malaya is shortly 
to be started. In Rhodesia the new factory 
is expected to be completed and production 
commenced by August. 


These units are being equipped largely 
with machinery manufactured by the Home 
Company and as a result in each case have 
the finest and most modern production faci- 
lities for the type of work they undertake in 
the respective territories concerned. Cus- 
tomers in these territories can be assured of 
containers comparable with the quality that 
is expected in the United Kingdom. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


THE METAL Box COMPANY OF INDIA 
LIMITED, Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras, 
Mangalore. 

THE METAL Box COMPANY OF SOUTH 
AFRICA LIMITED, Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
Durban, Epping, Port Elizabeth, Vanderbijl 
Park, Walvis Bay. 

THE METAL Box COMPANY OF MALAYA 
LIMITED, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur. 

‘THE METAL Box COMPANY OF EAST AFRICA 
LIMITED, Nairobi, Dar-es-Salaam, Thika. 

THE MetTat Box Company (B.W.I.) 
LIMITED, Kingston. 

THE METAL Box COMPANY OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA LIMITED, Salisbury. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


AUSTRALIA. Containers Limited, Méel- 
bourne. 

BELGIUM. S. A. Sobemi, Brussels. Inter- 
national Machinery Corporation, S.A., St. 
Nicolas-Waes. 

DENMARK, A/S _ Haustrups 
Odense, 

FRANCE. Etablissements J. J. Carnaud et 
Forges de Basse-Indre, Paris. 

GERMANY. J. A. Schmalbach Blechwaren- 
werke A.G., Brunswick. 

HOLLAND. Thomassen & Drijver Blik- 
emballagefabrieken N.V., Deventer. 

IsRAEL. The Palestine Can Company 
Limited, Tel-Aviv. 

Morocco. Société Africaine des Etablisse- 
ments J. J. Carnaud et Forges de Basse-Indre, 
Casablanca. 

New ZEALAND. Alex. Harvey and Sons 
Limited, Auckland. 

PAKISTAN. Hashimi Can Company Limited, 
Karachi. 

SWEDEN. 
Stockholm. 


Fabriker, 


Aktiebolaget Platmanufaktur, 


CORRESPONDENT COMPANIES 
U.S.A. Continental Can Company, Inc. 


CANADA. Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


EDGAR ALLEN & COMPANY 


RECORD GROUP SALES 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd. was held on July 24th 
at Sheffield, Mr W. H. Higginbotham, ACA, 
FSS, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


As compared with the previous year, the 
total value of Sales of the Group was greater 
by some 6 per cent, and was the highest yet 
recorded ; the resultant trading profit (before 
taxation) was likewise increased (by roughly 
18 per cent) to a total of £779,716; and the 
already strong and liquid financial position of 
the Group has been thereby further improved. 


During the period the activity of the Parent 
Company was well maintained ; its total sales 
show an increase of roughly 9 per cent in 
value over those of the preceding year, and 
represent some 70 per cent of the total turn- 
over of the Group: while its trading profit, 
before taxation, increased by £130,218 to 
£645,950. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


Though this year there is nothing 
spectacular to report, work in this field has 
continued steadily. In addition to participa- 
tion in the activities of the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association, the British Steel 
Castings Research Association, and _ the 
British Standards Institution, much attention 
has been given to improvements in quality 
and working properties of the Company’s 
steels, and to the use of non-destructive 
testing methods. In the Powder Metal 
section of the Engineers’ Tool Department 
progress is being made in manufacture, in 
development, and in use and sale of its pro- 
ducts. Developments in the Foundry division 
are now almost completed: it is expected 
that these will have a considerable and bene- 
ficial effect on cost and output. 

The Engineering division is giving 
attention, not only to wider industrial appli- 
cations of its products, but also to develop- 
ment and manufacture of new products. 


The Subsidiary Companies have had, as 
a whole, a more profitable year: but their 
performance has been unequal. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


In their proposals for appropriation of the 
year’s higher profits your Directors have had 
to take into account a number of factors. 
For example, the intensified competition in 
export markets—in which the group has a 
considerable direct and indirect interest—is 
not merely a question of price, delivery and 
quality. It is more a matter—especially 
where large engineering and similar con- 
tracts are concerned—of personal and high- 
level contacts abroad, and of shrewd negotia- 
tion of terms of payment which only too 
frequently involve extension of credit to a 
degree unknown a few years ago: the hoped 
for extension of our export business will 
almost certainly require considerably more 
working capital. On the other hand, the 
continued impairment and limitation of 
reserves by price inflation and heavy taxation 
minimises the effective value in use of the 
working capital we have. 


Again, the enhanced cost of replacement 
of Fixed Assets is not covered by deprecia- 
tion provisions made: to do this—as I con- 
tend it should be done—is a matter of legal 
and accounting difficulties which have still to 
be overcome. This enhanced cost, unless 


provided from reserved profits, may in the 
future have to be met out of capital intro- 


duced from outside, as also would the cost 
of extensions and development. Your 
directors are of the opinion that at this junc- 
ture the interests of the Company and of its 
Members will be best served by maintaining 
a high degree of liquidity of current assets, 
and they have made their recommendations 
accordingly. 


TRADING PROSPECTS 


During the year, as we are all aware, this 
country has passed through still another 
financial crisis. Severe measures were neces- 
sarily taken to maintain the exchange value 
of sterling—including, of course, the spec- 
tacular increase in the Bank Rate (to 7 per 
cent) in September last. Many informed 
observers have feared that these and other 
steps taken to curb inflation might produce 
severe unemployment: others have felt that 
there was danger of relaxing them too soon. 
The truth probably lies between the two 
opinions, 

The Government has now announced the 
alteration or removal of certain of the restric- 
tions imposed: the Bank Rate has been 
reduced to 5 per cent: these will undoubtedly 
operate favourably in restoration of confi- 
dence—the mainspring of business activity 
—and reviving demand. Unfortunately, it 
will take some time for the trend to be 
reversed, and for demand ‘to return to its 
previous levels: until then we must expect 
that this year’s trading will continue to be 
affected. The Edgar Allen Group is for- 
tunately well placed, however, to take advan- 
tage of any such revival. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Although the policy of restraint imposed 
last September has undoubtedly achieved 
much of its purpose, labour disputes and 
wage demands backed by threat of strike 
action continue to jeopardise national finan- 
cial stability. In these matters there is much 
evidence of ineffective leadership and irre- 
sponsibility in both Trade Union and political 
quarters. A most dangerous feature is the 
repeated attempt to use the power of organ- 
ised labour to disrupt, by strike action, the 
industry and the daily life of the community. 
Those who do this may well find that, like 
the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, they have aroused 
evil which they cannot control. It becomes 
more and more clear that before long the 
privileges of Trade Unions before the law 
will have to be regulated and curtailed: their 
present position of “ power without responsi- 
bility” is too dangerous, both to their mem- 
bers and to the rest of the community. 


Before concluding I must refer to the 
renewal of proposals for nationalisation of 
the Iron and Steel and allied industries. Your 
Directors propose, undeterred by threats of 
retrospective and punitive legislation to use 
the powers given to them by the Company’s 
constitution to support (and to employ the 
Company’s funds to support) by all legal and 
practicable means any activity which is 
opposed to nationalisation of the industry. 
On this vitally important and urgent matter 
I shall be glad to have the opinion of share- 
holders generally. 


The international situation is menacing: 
the future uncertain and dangerous. We need 
unity, leadership and courage. I conclude by 
expressing my hope—and belief—that, as 
before in our history, these things may be 
vouchsafed to us, so that we may play our 
due part in the world’s affairs. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHN THOMPSON 
LIMITED 


(Steam Power Plant and General 
Engineers) 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
BUSINESS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of John Thompson Limited was held on July 
22nd at Wolverhampton, Sir Edward Thomp. 
son, JP, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement : 


The combined Profit and Loss Account 
shows that the gross trading profits of the 
Group for the year 1957 were £2,411,055, 
which is a decrease of £139,906 compared 
with the previous year. 


The net profits for the year after charging 
Taxation, Depreciation and Depreciation 
Reserve, etc., are £783,851 compared with 
£939,049 for 1956. 


The small reduction in gross profits, in 
spite of an output increased to £27 million, 
indicates a continued shrinkage in_ profit 
margins, although there are other factors 
affecting the results. 


The continued expansion of the Company’s 
business is shown by the further increase of 
£664,011 to £10,960,280 in the Stocks and 
Work-in-Progress as will be seen in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet. 


With the increasing size of Power Stations 
and Atomic Energy Contracts, annual com- 
parisons of orders on hand can_ fluctuate 
greatly. Nevertheless, orders on hand at the 
end of 1957 at over £35 million only showed 
a reduction of about £24 million. 


After reviewing the activities of the Group 
Companies at home and overseas, the state- 
ment continued : 


I am of the opinion that there is now 
adequate, if not excess capacity in the Boiler- 
making Industry in this country for all! Power 
Station requirements, both of Nuclear and 
Conventional types. Following the original 
White Paper on Nuclear Power require- 
ments and encouragement to spend money 
on Capital Plant to meet this programme, it 
is hoped that as far as possible this capacity 
will be used to the fullest extent. For exam- 
ple, if we are not successful in obtaining a 
further Nuclear Power Station order in the 
near future, our new Heat Exchanger Shop 
will be short of work and specially trained 
men may be on short time, or even become 
redundant. 


Fortunately, with the variety of our manu- 
factures, we are not wholly dependent on the 
Power Station Programme, and may hope for 
further orders for Oil Refinery Equipment 
and Chemical Plant generally. Orders for 
smaller Boiler Plant for Industry and other 
steam users are being well maintained, quite 
apart from our work for the Motor Industry 
and Building Trades, etc. 


Although at the time of writing this report 
it is rather early to give an accurate forecast 
of the prospects for this year 1958, with the 
amount of work on hand, the outlook is 
unsatisfactory. So far the rate of rising costs 
appears to have slowed down, but compet 
tion is keener and I cannot see any possibility 
of increasing our profit margins. 


The results, however, for the first thre? 
months of 1958 are encouraging ; the outpu! 
to the end of March at just under £7} million 
is an increase of 9 per cent as compare 
with the output for the same three months 
of 1957. 


The report was adopted. 
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1957 




















Liabilities 
Fr. | Fr. 
GOK) PRONOUNS st okie dina hi esaremsaresees Lee | Gs id pakennend Gee Seaeweamene aes 46,200 ,000 
iD CO kicks nceeniuaedaderawss 6,183,606,788 | Statutory Reserve .....cccccccccccccccce 11,550,000 
Fremcis Teeneety TS éoccccccsccesvascn 8,300,000,000 | Supplementary Reserve ...............4. 1,370,000,000 
Investments (Securities) .............e00. 867,009,233 | Bank Notes in Circulation.............. 68,187,213,770 
Bilis Receivable including Bills Discounted 26,384,253,541 | Bank Notes Peseta (Hassani issue)....... 67,716 
Peril: GND ins tsactvcieesvcceia DOT AIE SSD | Te Fe cn ccskdsindcccvessccsvcccs 182,607,720 
Balance with Correspondents outside | Deposit and Current Accounts .......... 12,008,652,479 
MD kk ccacadcGadasenenactadsvens 4,632,675,092 | Sundry Accounts..... ‘ take ahinkne se 6,262,967,303 
Balance with Correspondents Inside Collection Accounts....... Sadkieinneeen 361,369,542 
RO i iieenstteedadeedeades¥anaas 867,791,943 | Moroccan Government Treasury Accounts 20,813,896,657 
Bills for Collection......... cacdwewanen 361,369,542 | Pension Schemes...... ‘(ck sdadsnaeacenes 2,572,581,401 
Loans GHG AQVAROSS c.cincscsicsseciceees 9,218,474,578 | Sundries.......... putieewueeuawenuacwas 2,110,869,026 
Sundry Accounts.......... at domains 5,517,818,711 | Profits brought forward for 1957........ 11,761,797 
Current Account of the Treasury........ 32,895,453,314 | 
Moroccan Government (Ex South Zone). 15,000,000 | 
Special Advances under the General Agree- 
ment of 30 June 1947 as amended... 6,553,400,000 
Moroccan Government (Ex North Zone). 8,644,004 
Ee DR dae nnvkéesensescnnwentus 100,000,000 | 
OE MIN 5 5 dn seecdcddccscecweca 2,178,877,947 | 
errr ere seennd ena 505,954,399 | 
0 eee eer eeeees 113,939,737,411 | Pe acdteveddcquiasae eeeee 113,939,737,411 
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BANCO DI NAPOLI 


Head Office: NAPLES, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of the General Council of the Banco di Napoli was held on 
April 28, 1958. 


The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31, 1957 
amounted to Lire 427,328,000,000, an increase of 9.79 per cent over the 1956 figures. 


Net profits reached the figure of Lire 676,036,582. 
of the Banco di Napoli amount to Lire 3,521,495,280. 


Board of Directors.—Chairman : Ing. lvo Vanzi, Cav. del Lav. ; Vice-Chairman : Avv. Guido Azzone ; 
General Manager : Dott. Stanislao Fusco, Cav. del Lav. 


| 


After distribution, the capital and reserves 












BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1957 





LIABILITIES 















Lire Lire ASSETS Lire Lire 
MN ccoucxsaiacundes 00,000,000 MN ccnvsnsidhncecenes 20,505,622,242 
POR iicndicadcudeks 2,785 ,87 | ,497 Balances with other Banks 22,761 ,974,585 
a 3,285,871,497 | Government and State- 
Deposits & Bonds ....... 207 760,588,968 guaranteed Securities. 97,378,313,655 
Current Accounts ....... 208,083 436,373 | Securities & Bonds..... 163,437,477 ,236 
Funds held for Third Parties 11,483,953,099 | Current Accounts...... 166,167,495,021 
Guarantee Funds ........ 20,398,244,300 | Advances against Securi- 
Bills & Cheques......... 14,712,152,782 | _ ties 10,234,720,316 
Credit Bonds Issued ..... 38,728,799,900 | Carried Forward....... 6,866,275,427 
Advances against Securities 7,892,599,885 | Mutual Credits.......+. 53,265,866,547 
Assets Rediscounted ..... 40,909, 393,742 399,971 834,547 
Acceptances, Endorse- SO ae cexweaes eee 7,173,622,903 
ments & Guarantees... 20, 130,875,094 | Premises, etc........00. 673,510,380 
Bills for Collection ...... 6,199,889,732 | Furniture & Fittings.... | 
Sundry Creditors........ 55,622,327,887 | Acceptances & Endorse- 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .. 19,399,585,865 EE ee 20, 130,875,094 
Ontra Accounts ........ 2,797,057 ,886 | Bills Receivable ........ 15, 190,698,402 
Profit Balance c/f to 1958... 2,583,075,571 | Sundry Debtors........ 56,004,437,075 
Profit 1957, available for Branch Accounts ....... 4,907,042 
Distribution Ba athe 676,036,582 | Miscellaneous Assets.... 18,071,035,351 
Benker's IS 1,899,003,444 | Contra Accounts....... 2,797,057 ,886 
ecurities Deposited as per Ganker’s Drafts ......0¢ 1,899,003,444 
5 SEW .icténoesiovess 128,886,704,277 | Securities Deposited for 
ecurities Deposited with Third Parties ........ 128,886,704,277 
Third Parties.......... 93,191 ,846,764 | Securities Deposited as 
OOF GeR se cacecace 93,191 ,846,764 














884,641 443,648 884,641 443,648 


MOUNTSTUART DRY 
DOCKS 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Mountstuart Dry Docks Limited was held on 


| July 22nd at Cardiff. 


Sir Llewellyn T. G. Soulsby, JP (chairman) 
in the course of his speech, said: 


This year’s result is probably somewhat 
surprising to you in view of the considerable 
time since the laying up of shipping com- 
menced, and which could be expected to 
affect this year’s profit to an appreciable 
extent. It is gratifying to report that the 
| reverse is the case as our net profit increased 
from £162,641 to £217,919. 

During the last two or three months of 
our year ending in March, when the shipping 
recession was being experienced very severely 
by ship repairers, this Company was fortu- 
nate in having several large overhauls and 
surveys placed in its drydocks and this com- 
pleted a year, the previous nine months of 
which had been exceptionally busy with 
tankers, large cargo vessels, etc. 


It is inevitable in mentioning the conditions 
of the present year that a less cheerful note 
must be sounded, and it is, of course, 
difficult to predict, with any assurance, the 
prospects for the coming months, but when 
a demand for more ship repairing does come 
I am confident that the Mountstuart will not 
fail to do well. This financial year has begun 
with a shortage of ships to repair, a condi- 
tion of affairs which the industry has not 
experienced for the past twenty years. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the dividends of 10 per cent on the Pre- 
ferred Ordinary Shares, with a bonus of 4 per 

, cent and 134} per cent on the Deferred 
Ordinary Shares, with a bonus of 54 per cent, 
| both less income tax, were approved. 
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LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


RECORD SALES TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


PARENT COMPANY’S JUBILEE YEAR 


MR L. P. O’BRIEN ON CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Laporte Industries Limited was held on 
July 17th in London, Mr P. D. O’Brien 
(vice-chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from_ the 
circulated statement of Mr L. P. O’Brien 
(the chairman of the Company). 


During the past financial year the parent 
company of the Laporte Group attained its 
jubilee and it is, therefore, gratifying that our 
group of chemical companies has achieved 
record sales turnover and profit. Every one 
of our subsidiaries, old and new, contributed 
to the total earnings, after providing for 
depreciation but before tax, of £2,117,658— 
an improvement of 19 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 


The estimated amount required for taxa- 
tion, pension fund contributions for back 
service liability, and undistributed income of 
a minority member of a subsidiary company 
is £1,070,655, leaving net £1,047;003 (1957 
£909,177). In addition, a capital sum of 
£50,000 was received in respect of the sale 
of “know-how” and this amount has been 
placed to general capital reserve. 


It was also a record year so far as capital 
expenditure was concerned. The amounts 
spent on fixed assets over the past five years 


have been: 
1957-58 3,557,200 
1956-57 1,690,601 
1955-56 1,186,478 
1,166,373 


1954-55 
1953-54 986,151 


The major part of this expenditure was in 
connection with new projects to increase out- 
puts, by improved methods, of chemicals 
made in the Laporte Group for many years. 


In addition, large sums have been spent 
on repairs and maintenance. It can be stated 
with confidence that your manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries were never in better shape, from 
every point of view, to face future conditions 
than they are today. 


The outstanding capital expenditure 
authorised at March 31, 1958, was £1,778,000, 
against which we had entered into actual com- 
mitments amounting to £1,090,000. As no 
further major new plant projects are con- 
templated at this date, the near future can 
be devoted more exclusively to consolidation 
and extension of the affairs of our subsidiaries, 
on the basis of the means which will be avail- 
able when the present programme of 
authorised capital expenditure is completed. 


The amount of the issued Ordinary capital 
converted into stock following the recent issue 
is £4,057,371 and your Directors now pro- 
pose to capitalise out of reserves an equal 
amount and to do it by way of writing up 
the nominal value of the Ordinary stock 
units from 5s. each to 10s. effective from 
April 1, 1958. 


At present the unissued Ordinary Capital 
amounts to £1,644,491, and in order to give 
effect to the capitalisation of reserves we must 
increase the authorised amount by not less 
than £2,412,880. In the circumstances, your 
Directors propose to seek authority to increase 
the authorised Ordinary capital to 
£11,701,862, and that would leave an unissued 
balance of £3,587,120 to provide for future 
possibilities of expansion. 


RESEARCH 


I do not think it is necessary to elaborate 
under this heading. If it had not been for 
expenditure on research in past years, we 
should not be in the sound position we are 
in today, and so we feel it is essential to 
pursue the same line of policy on an increas- 
ing scale throughout the Group, not only in 
our chemical laboratories but in all depart- 
ments. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Laporte Chemicals Limited.—It is a happy 
circumstance that in our jubilee year this 
company should have reached new peaks of 
turnover and profit, having made over a 
million pounds, subject to tax. 


Laporte Titanium Limited.—This sub- 
sidiary has made excellent progress this last 
year. The third phase of plant extension at 
Stallingborough for the manufacture of 
titanium oxide is nearing completion. This 
plant has been entering into gradual produc- 
tion in recent months in time to assist in 
making a contribution to the improved trad- 
ing margin. 


Laporte Acids Limited.—This company 
transacted a good volume of business and 
contributed an improved yield on the capital 
employed. Consequent on the erection of 
a new sulphur burning plant by Laporte Tita- 
nium Limited at Stallingborough to ensure 
supplies of acid on site for the production of 
titanium pigments at the lowest cost, Laporte 
Acids Limited has been deprived of sales to 
Laporte Titanium Limited and therefore the 
dismantling of some productive capacity in 
Yorkshire will proceed by way of scrapping 
of some of the small units, in order to secure 
maximum economies. 


The Fullers’ Earth Union Limited.—This 
company’s earnings declined in the past year. 
However, the second six months’ trading 
showed an improvement over the first half- 
year. The budget for this current year is 
based on expectation of results at least at the 
rate experienced over the October-March 
period. 


Laporte Chemicals (Australia) Pty Limited. 
—This subsidiary achieved an excellent trad- 
ing result which was better than in any pre- 
vious year. 


I believe that our subsidiary in Australia 
is likely to be a source of increasing 
prosperity. 

Pembina Mountain Clays Limited.—This 
is a new jubilee year venture—a manufactur- 
ing subsidiary in Canada has been acquired ; 
we own 75 per cent of it and the original 
shareholders have retained 25 per cent of the 
equity. Our share cost us £210,000. 


We believe that Pembina Mountain Clays 
will give added strength to the Group, especi- 
ally when the present depressed industrial 
conditions in North America have improved. 


_After_reviewing the activities of the Asso- 
ciated Companies, the Statement concluded: 


SUMMARY 


As regards the current trading period, it 
is apparent that trading conditions generally 
throughout the world are not so favourable 
as they were twelve months ago and your 
companies are, of course, dependent upon the 
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general level of production achieved by the 
consumers of their chemical products, which 
are raw materials in their hands. But, as ] 
said at the beginning of this statement and 
will now repeat, our subsidiaries were never 
better equipped than they are today to take 
advantage of opportunities that may lie before 
them and I, personally, see no reason to 
doubt the continued prosperity of the Laporte 
Group. 


The report was adopted and at a sub. 
sequent extraordinary general meeting the 
proposed increase of capital and scrip issue 
were approved. 


SPEAR: & JACKSON 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF ACTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The fifty-third Annual General Meeting 
was held on July 17th in Sheffield. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr S. M. de Bartolomé, the chair. 
man: 


Despite higher turnover from the English 
factories, a reduced Trading Profit before 
taxation of £266,239 was reported, mainly a 
result of increased costs of materials and 
wages without compensating advantes in sell- 
ing prices. Lessened activity in the lumber 
industries of British Columbia had also 
affected Trading profits in the Consolidated 
Accounts. 


Yet the year had been one of development, 
A new factory block in Sheffield was com- 
pleted. This had followed the opening three 
months’ previously of the Canadian factory, 
entirely re-built on a new site. The acquisi- 
tion of C. T. Skelton & Co., well-known 
manufacturers of Edge Tools, was finalised as 
recently as April this year. This company 
would continue to trade separately and, in 
deed, in some ways in competition. Asso- 
ciated with John Shaw (Manufacturing) Pty 
of Sydney in the manufacture of mill saws, 
Spear & Jackson had now become associated 
financially with the Australian ‘irm of Trojan 
Limited of Melbourne, makers of garden 
tools. The heavy capital expenditure of the 
recent past should stand the Company in 
good stead and, thanks to the conservative 
financial policy followed, all these develop- 
ments had been financed out of the Com- 
pany’s own resources. 


Mr de Bartolomé had every hope that the 
results for 1958 would be satisfactory and 
recommended payment of a slightly increased 
distribution on the Ordinary Capital of 27} 
per cent. 


The report was adopted 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





————— 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION EXPERIMENT STATION 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the post of 


DIRECTOR OF THE SOUTH” AFRICAN 
SUGAR ASSOCIATION EXPERIMENT 
STATION ; 
at Mount Edgecombe, Natal, 14 miles from 


Durban. s 

Applications must give full details of University 
degrees and other qualifications held and of posts 
occupied They should, if possible, be accom- 
panied by certified copies of at least two testi- 
monials. Applicants should have general scientific 
experience, rather than specialised experience, 
with administrative ability and some administrative 
experience ‘in research institutions. They should 
be between the ages of 35 and 45. 

The duties tnvolved will cover the 
administration of the South African 
Association's Experiment: Station at 
Edgecombe, Natal. and its branches, 
staff control and the direction and 
of research programmes. Research covers all 
aspects of Sugar cane agriculture only; sugar 
milling research is dealt with by a _ separate 
institute. 

The salary for the 
accordance with 

successful applicant, 

£3.000 per annum. The post carries i 
rights, a free house and free medical benefits. 
The successful applicant, if at present serving 
outside South Africa, will be offered a_ free 
passage to South Africa and, if he is a married 
man, his family’s passage will be refunded after 


general 
Sugar 
Mount 
including 
supervision 


be determined 

of the 
less than 
pension 


post will E 
the qualifications 
but will be not 


in 


he has been confirmed in the appointment. 
Applications should be addressed to _ The 
Chairman, S.A.S.A. Experiment Station Com- 
mittee, P.O. Mount Edgecombe, Natal, South 
Africa, from whom any further information 
about the post can be obtained. 

The closing date for applications is 31st 
August. 1958. 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
BIRMINGHAM 


(Designated College of Advanced Technology) 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited for the new appointment of— 


SENIOR LECTURER IN THE ECONOMIC AND 
DISTRIBUTION ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Applicants must be of graduate or professional status 
and have the necessary industrial experience. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham (Further 
Education) Scale—Senior Lecturers (Men) £1,350 x £50— 


11,550, (Women) £1,080 x £40—£1,240 plus equal pay 
increments. In fixing the commencing salary, account 
may be taken of industrial, professional or research 


experience up to the maximum of the scale. 

Further particulars and forms of_ application from the 
Registrar, College of Technology, Gosta Green, Birming- 
ham 4, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


Applications to be received within 18 days of this 
advertisement. Please quote * W.’ 
K. R. PILLING, 

Clerk to the Governing Body. 2 
HOLLERITH—leading manufacturers of 
Punched card accounting machines and 

electronic computers—require 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


for Secretarial Division of the Company. The post will 
suit an intelligent man between the ages of 23 and 26, 
with a sound basic education. Preferably he should be 
studying for (or have passed) C.1.S. or C.C.S. examina- 


toms. He should have had some experience in Company 
Secretary work. 


This is an opening with a stable company of steady 
fowth and high repute. It offers excellent prospects, 
and promotion can be won by the exercise of personable 
and industrious qualities. If it interests you, write, with 
Glails about yourself (and quoting Ref. No. AA3), to 
he Manager, Training and Personnel Division. ' 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY LTD., 
70 North Row, London, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL STATISTICS. — Salary scale 
£100-£850 per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should 
te sent not later than August 2, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
“culats and forms of application may be obtained. 


VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 
T. G. MACARTHY CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for this Chair, which will 


poo Vacant at the end of 1958 through the retirement 

oF the present holder, Professor H. Belshaw. 

_ The salary will be at the rate of £2,190 per annum. 

and an allowance is made towards the cost of travel and 

temoval expenses. 

of Uther particulars and information as to the method 

“fi application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Sociation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

€ closing date for the receipt of applications, in New 

and and London, is September 30, 1958. 


Keaistered as a Newspaper. I 


cal 





——— - 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


(Principal: C. A. Hart. C.M.G., T.D., D.Sc.. 
Ph.D., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.1.C.S.. 
A.M.1L.Struct.E.) 

Applications are invited for appointment as LECTURER 
in ACCOUNTANCY. Candidates should be Chartered, 
Incorporated or Certified Accountants with relevant 
professional oy industrial experience. Teaching experience 
and specifically in Management Accounts would be a 
recommendation. The Appointee will be required to 
lecture to students preparing for professional level 
examinations in Accountancy and for the Examinations 
of The Chartered Institute of Secretaries. An ** In-Service ” 

Course in Accountancy is also conducted. 

Salary Scale: Contract appointment: £870-£1,824— 
including inducement addition to overseas candidates plus 
gratuity of £100-£150 p.a. Entry point according to 
qualifications and experience. Pensionable appointment 
may be made at proportionately lower salary. Other 
conditions include children’s allowances up to £150 p.a. 
and leave with Ist class passages. Partly furnished 
quarters at one-twelfth of basic salary rental. Tours 10-18 


months but institutional leave annually in long vacation 
is normally taken. 

Applications (6 copies) giving age, qualifications, 
expericnce and the names of 3 referees should be sent to 
The Council for Overseas Colleges, 12 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. London, W.C.2. Closing date August 11, 1958. 

ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications 

for appointment as Housing Welfare Officer. The 
duties are varied and interesting. including welfare of 
tenants and old people, problem families. placing and 


resettlement of familics displaced by the Council's housing 


operations. Possession of a Social Science Diploma or 
equivalent qualification and experience of social and 
welfare work would be an advantage. 


Engagements will be temporary in the first instance with 
good prospects of permanent appointment. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and experience within 
the scale of £592-£792 p.a.—Application form H.W.O.12 
and further particulars obtainable from Director of 
Housing, County Hall, S.E.1, to be returned completed 
not later than August 18, 1958. (1363) 


AUSTRALIA 


Increasing numbers of British business men 
are turning their eyes towards the rich rewards 
offered by investment in the State of Victoria. 
We seck a man who can interest top-level indus- 
trialists in the potential for manufacturing and 
other projects. 


Successful candidate needs first-hand knowledge 
of Australia and ability to make top-level contacts 
in the U.K. 


Appointment will 


be for one year 
place. 


in the first 
and offers good prospects. 


Write in confidence to: 


Box A30, 

OFFICE OF THE AGENT-GENERAL 
FOR VICTORIA, 
VICTORIA HOUSE. 
MELBOURNE PLACE, 
STRAND, 

LONDON, W.C.2. 


DHAMS PRESS RESEARCH DEPARTMENT re- 
quire an additional Senior Research Executive. 
Surveys undertaken by the Department cover :— 

(i) A_wide range of consumer product markets. 

(Gi) The interest and activities of different sections 
of the population; and (iii) the more specialised field 
of media research. 

Applications are invited from graduates in Economics 
or Sociology with Statistics who have had experience 
in the planning and control of surveys. Age not over 
35.—Write with full particulars of qualifications, ex- 
perience, age, and salary required to Personnel Manager, 
Odhams Press Ltd., 96 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


IBM Ireland Limited 


Position offered to Irish National who 
Honours graduate having some 
organisation and methods or in management 
accounting. Preference will be given to a 
graduate with accounting, commerce, economics. 
or politics as a major subject. 


is an 
experience in 


The successful applicant will be required to 
spend some years on field work, investigating 
accounting procedures and presenting reports. 


Commencing salary in the range £800 to £1,500 
according to age and experience in addition 
there is a commission plan. Free life insurance 
is provided. Applications, in strict confidence, 
should be received not later than August 4th by: 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
IBM IRELAND LIMITED, 
24 FITZWILLIAM PLACE, DUBLIN. 


"UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above positions. 

Salary for a Senior Lecturer is £A2,150-£A2,500 per 
annum, and for a Lecturer £A1,550-£A2,050 per annum. 

General information and conditions of appointment 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London. W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
Australia and London, is September 22, 1958. 
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for an economic statistician 
aged between 20 and 35. The 
post carries responsibility for compiling and publishing 
Statistics (mainly original) of industrial activity in non- 
ferrous metal mining and manufacturing on a world-wide 
basis. A degree in Economics or Mathematics with some 
Statistical experience would be an advantage, but adequate 
training will be given. Commencing salary about £650 
per annum, depending on qualifications and experience.— 
Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Federation, 132 Hagley Road, 
Birmingham 16. 
ESEARCH SERVICES have vacancies for men with 
experience at executive level in Market Research. 
Technical competence is essential, but an ability to analyse 
marketing problems and communicate the findings in 
practical terms to clients is also important. Salary by 
arrangement.—Apply in writing to D. H. Pickard, 
Research Services Lid., 91 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
XCEPTIONAL opportunity presents itself for two 
men, aged between 40-48, of proved executive ability, 
to join a large manufacturing group with Headquarters in 
the North West, with a view to appointment to Senior 
Management positions after satisfactory completion of 
initial probationary period. Candidates must have had 
executive experience, preferably with a large company, 
and unless this is purely commercial they must have a 
technical qualification in Accountancy, Engineering or 
other Science. Generous salarics paid from beginning, 
with excellent prospects of rapid advancement. Please 
send full details, in confidence, but photographs, refer- 
ences, etc., cannot be returned.—Write Box 983. 
DVERTISING AGENCY has a vacancy in 
chandising department for a young man, under 30, 
who has had practical selling experience, preferably of 
consumer goods, and also some management experience. 
Applicant must have latent ability to develop into a top 
executive. Applications will be treated in strictest confi- 
dence and should be addressed to the Personnel Manager, 
c/o Masius & Fergusson Ltd., 2 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 
OUTH YORKSHIRE Contractors 
subsidiary to Industrial 
backing for expansion, present turnover approx. 
£45,000, present contracts in progress £50,000, not 
housing.—Write in contidence to Box 984. 
NDIAN COMPANIES.—Interested purchasing 
ling holdings by personal negotiations, 
Sterling arranged.—Write Box 981, The 
22 Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
HURBER fans—don’t miss 
week. 
GOOD LONDON ADDRESS, desk 
service can do so much for your 
Mayfair 2797. 
ws EYLES & PARTNERS, 395 
Road, N.19 (ARC 1765/MOU 1701). 
typing. printing. Verbatim shorthand writers, translators. 
= HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 


VACANCY 
suitable for 


exists 
a woman 


its Mer- 


offer 
Concern 
yearly 


themselves as 
or others, or 


control- 
payment in 

Economist, 
PUNCH this 
and secretarial 
business.—Ring 


HORNSEY 
Duplicating, 


a whole weck’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The. Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 


FINE CAMERA FROM City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 

94 Fleet Street, E.C.4. Wonderful results in colour, 
expert tuition and advice is free. 

ETER, darling—this is the second time we've passed 

this blasted oak. If you don’t stop at the next 
National Benzole station for a set of their new road maps, 
I'll get out and walk back home. 

HE kiss of a man without a moustache is like beef 
without mustard (so says a Spanish proverb), or, you 
might say, like dinner without a good sherry—El Cid 
Amontillado, or Fino Feria, for preference. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR FOUR OR FIVE 
YEARS 


For further particulars apply : 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA _ 


DIVIDEND NO. 284 

Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents 
per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the current quarter and will be 
PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
September 2, 1958, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on July 31, 1958. 

Shares not fully paid for by July 31, 1958, to rank for 
the purpose of the said dividend to the extent of the 
payments made on or before that date on the said shares 


respectively. 
By Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK. 
General Manager. 
July 16, 1958. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary, (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 
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